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Foreword 


There is much talk these days, in both educational and political 
circles, about the pursuit of excellence in schools; and a great deal 
of this talk is unproductive, seeking scapegoats, or looking for 
instant panaceas. Excellent schools are, as this book demonstrates, 
the product of good management. Good management, in its turn, 
depends on a clear understanding of valid management theory and, 
even more important, the ability to translate that theory into prac- 
tice. 

This volume offers profound insights, in a refreshingly read- 
able manner, into those crucial areas of leadership, culture, struc- 
ture and public accountability. At the same time there is a sense 
of vision in the writing, an essential antidote to the gloom and 
doom widely prevalent in education in many developed countries. 
It may be that we are so preoccupied with the immediate effects 
of change that we have lost the ability to visualise long-term bene- 
fits. One of the most striking passages in the book looks at the 
changes that the exponential growth of information technology - 
home microcomputer and interactive video - may well bring about 
in our concept of schooling in little more than a decade. Another 
chapter, Re-conceptualising the school, looks at the many inno- 
vations that are already experimentally current - flexitime, the 
vertical curriculum, mastery learning, community support - and 
depicts ways in which these can be knit together into a total edu- 
cational experience. 

The authors have an extensive knowledge and experience of 
educational practice in Australia, North America and Europe, 
linked with a sound grasp of educational theory. They also write 
well, an attribute not necessarily allied to knowledge. This is a 
book which a wide range of readers in many countries will find of 
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value: school teachers and school leaders, administrators, lay 
members of governing bodies and educational committees, lectur- 
ers and consultants in education management. Creating an 
Excellent School is a worthy addition to the Routledge (formerly 
Croom Helm) education management series. 


Cyril Poster 


Preface: 
Why this Book is Necessary 


This book is addressed to those who are involved in the running 
of schools, especially to principals and their senior staffs, but also 
to those parents and administrators who participate in policy- 
making about schools. We have tried to make the book not only 
readable and informative but also of practical value in the day-to- 
day management of schools. 

There are two fundamental reasons why this book has 
become a necessity. The first is that school administration now 
takes place in an increasingly turbulent, politically charged 
environment; bluntly, running schools has become a tough job 
which involves very much more knowiedge and skill than it did 
even a decade ago. And secondly, there has been almost a revolu- 
tion in the writings and theories about educational administration 
since about 1975, largely as a result of the same environmental 
forces which have so complicated the life of school managers. In 
consequence, it is essential that those who are running schools or 
deciding policies about them should be up-to-date in their con- 
cepts about management and should not be trying to operate with 
outmoded concepts. In this book, therefore, we explain why some 
of the new ideas developed when they did; and then we have tried 
to put many of these ideas into a form which will make them 
readily usable by managers and policy makers. 

We can demonstrate these changes in several ways, and we 
amplify our views in the chapters which follow. But to illustrate: 


e Since the early 1970s, when so much was written about innova- 
tion and change, there has been enormous development in the way 
we conceive of the change process and change strategies. For 
example, it is likely that people will now talk of entrepreneurship 
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and intrapreneurship rather than about innovation, and when that 
term is used it usually is in such contexts as product innovation, 
or innovation in technology. 


e Since the early 1980s, there has been a stream of new ideas 
about leadership which go far beyond the ‘traits’ approaches of a 
decade ago. The ‘great man administrator’ theories (they 
developed well before the feminist movement appeared) have now 
been thoroughly superseded, largely because organisations can no 


longer afford to function on such strictly hierarchical and centralist 
lines. 


© There is a profound shift occurring in the way we conceive of 
school systems, especially public school systems. Put simply, the 
focus has moved away from system administration and towards 
viewing schools as the essential units in the delivery of learning 
programmes. System control is giving way to system co- 
ordination, schools are becoming much more independent and 
self-determining, school governance has taken over from the cen- 
tral administration many of the functions which were once carried 
out systemically, and the systems (or governments) have become 
much more concerned with setting priorities and laying down ade- 
quate accountability patterns. 


In short, the landscape of school Management has changed; we 
believe it will change even more as the post-industrial economy 
arrives. There will be more emphasis placed upon the way indivi- 
dual schools operate and are managed because education is so 
centrally located in the service and information sectors - the 
expanding parts of the new international economic order. Those 
who are running schools are expected to be quite sophisticated in 
their management techniques; and they also are expected to be 
expert in the theories about management. 

Because of the point we have made above about the shift in 
the way people are now conceiving of public education, with an 
emphasis upon the school as the prime unit for the delivery of an 
education service, we have chosen in this book to concentrate on 


the management of schools per se rather than of school systems or 
of clusters of schools, though we are aware that many of the con- 
cepts we discuss are aq 


d pplicable in educational administration 
wherever it is practised. 
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In recent years those connected to education have grown 
used to the words efficiency, effectiveness, excellence and equity 
(or equality) - as though the four Es have now replaced the 
three Rs. Even so, the vocabulary signals a profound shift, for it 
means that the contributions which education makes to the 
country’s productivity, its competitiveness in international trade, 
its social stability and its political competence has at last been 
recognised. Unless education performs, the country cannot 
Prosper. Schools which do not measure up to the high (and some- 
limes unrealistic) expectations held by parents, politicians and the 
community will come under very intense pressure, and may well 
lose money, resources and students. We are aware, then, that those 
involved in the management of schools need access to the newest 
ideas and to the techniques which embody them. 

The book draws on material which has already been field- 
tested in dozens of seminars and workshops which we have run, 
and from our use of these ideas with literally thousands of teach- 
ers. Much of the content of this book has already appeared in the 
articles which we have written and which we know have been 
widely photocopied and quoted. So we are confident not only 
about the acceptability but also about the practicality of what we 
have included here. The book attempts to bring these materials 
together into one place so that they are more easily accessible to 
those involved in school management; the ideas do cohere, and 
they now constitute a reliable base upon which deliberate planning 
and action can be built. 

We are grateful to many people who have supported the 
production of this book; not the least are our spouses who have 
not only given us continuous encouragement but have also had to 
adopt the project as an intrusive member of our families. Typing 
and production of the script have been expertly handled by Mrs 
Dorothy Rowlands (now Clarke) and the final typing, re-typing 
and computer setting by Ms Trudy Lingwood, with significant 
computer typesetting assistance given by Ailsa Mackenzie and 
Ross Millward; without their skill, perceptiveness, good humour 
and unwavering commitment, the book quite literally could never 
have come into existence. 
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The Movement to Create 
Excellent Schools 


There are two strong trends which since the mid-1970s have sub- 
stantially changed the way we now regard and manage schools. 
The first has been called ‘the effective schools movement’; it was 
in fact a concerted attempt in several countries to rediscover ways 
of creating really excellent schools. The movement has produced 
an impressive literature which school managers cannot afford now 
to overlook. 

The second movement was a profound change in the field of 
study called educational management in Great Britain, and educa- 
tional administration in North America and Australia, and which 
has tended to make many of the ideas inherited from before 1975 
obsolescent. In this chapter, then, we deal both with the issue of 
effective schools and with why the matter became so prominent in 
the early 1980s. In the next chapter we address the advent of new 
ideas about educational administration and school management. 

But this book is not merely an excursion into ideas. We 
want also to discover what can be done with the notions produced 
by these developments. In precise terms how can we change the 
ways schools are run and administered by capitalising on these 
developments of recent years? In Chapter 4, therefore, we return 
to the outcomes of these recent movements and endeavour to sug- 
gest patterns of operation which might embody the new ideas 
about school management. 


From School Effects to Effective Schools: 
the movement from Coleman to Edmonds 


One of the most influential scholars connected with the effective 
schools movement, Ronald Edmonds, wrote in December 1982, 
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‘Educators have become increasingly convinced that the charac- 
teristics of schools are important determinants of academic 
achievement’ (Edmonds, 1982: 4). This view is the antithesis of 
the one widely held in the late 1960s and early 1970s, namely that 
schools do not make much difference. As Shoemaker and Fraser 
(1981: 179) point out, disbelief in the efficacy of schools crystal- 
lised in 1966 with the publication of the Coleman Report in the 
USA, which had demonstrated that: 


home environment variables were the most important in 
explaining the variance in achievement levels for all racial 
and regional groups, and school facilities and curriculum 
were the least important variables. 


So what caused the change in attitude in the period between Cole- 
man and Edmonds? 

From the early 1960s investigation after investigation came 
up with the same result, that a student’s progress at school, his or 
her success in academic study, is overwhelmingly more dependent 
on home background than on what the school does for the stu- 
dents. As far back as 1959, the UK Crowther Report had shown 
the close association between a father’s occupation and the educa- 
tional achievement of his children. 

The Robbins Report in 1962, an investigation into the need 
for places in higher education in Great Britain, took the group of 
men and women who tumed 21 in 1962 and Classified them 


according to characteristics of their parents. Of those whose 
fathers left school before the 


to higher education; of those whose 
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covering thousands of children from every part of the nation. The 
Coleman Report (entitled Equality of Educational Opportunity) 
caused immediate argument around the world when it was pub- 
lished in 1966, for its most controversial finding was ‘that schools 
bring little influence to bear upon a child’s achievement that is 
independent of his background and general social context’ (Cole- 
man, 1966: 325). 

The follow-up study by Christopher Jencks (1972) reaf- 
firmed the same result and sparked off a similar public debate. 
The two reports, to quote Kerensky’s summary, seemed to prove 
that: 


the school is a much smaller part of a child’s total education 
than most teachers and parents have assumed ... What the 
child brings to school is more important than what happens 
in the classroom in determining the kind of person he will 
become (Kerensky, 1975: 44). 


Australian evidence made the same kind of point. For example, in 
the 1960s and 1970s a team of researchers from the Centre for 
Research in Measurement and Evaluation in New South Wales 
followed a generation of students through their secondary school- 
ing. From interviews with students and their parents, the research- 
ers created an index to give a reading on ‘opinion of schooling’. 
In only 3 per cent of cases did father and mother have strongly 
different views about the school and in only 6 per cent of the 
cases did the student’s opinion vary strongly from the father’s and 
mother’s; in short, in most homes, mother, father and child all 
hold the same opinion about the child’s school. About one home 
in four, across all classes of society, was dissatisfied with school- 
ing. The report stated that ‘the survival patterns of students from 
satisfied homes are strikingly different from the survival patterns 
of the dissatisfied students’ (Moore, 1974: 8). 

Three-quarters of the students from satisfied homes survived 
beyond year 10 (age 15/16), yet from the dissatisfied homes, only 
one half survived to year 10 and only one in six went beyond that 
level. Thus the parent’s satisfaction with the school appears to be 
an accurate gauge of how well the student is performing. The 
Generation Study data could be considered from a second perspec- 
tive. Define the parents’ satisfaction with their child’s schooling, 
their socio-economic level, their occupation and so on, feed this in 
to the computer, and one can predict fairly accurately what does in 
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fact happen to the chil¢, at what year she will drop out of school- 
ing, what her achievement patterns will be up to that point, and 
what occupation she is likely to pursue. 

So The Generation Study researchers concluded: 


When home-based educational objectives clash with school- 
based objectives, the student normally resolves the conflict by 
rejecting school. The key figures in this whole dynamic 
social complex are the parents. It is the parents who can 
accept or reject aims projected into the home from the sur- 
rounding environment; it is parents who evolve the family 
system of values about education; and it is parents who reject 
or accept school values . .. It is a most curious paradox that 
the whole enterprise appears to stand or fall according to the 
Support or opposition of parents - most of whom rarely, if 
ever, make an appearance on school Premises or show any 


concern or interest in school happenings and affairs. 
(ibid.: 25) 


If it is so demonstrable that home and family backgrounds have 
Such an enormous impact on how well a student performs at 
school, why have not educators invented more efficient models of 
teaching and learning which link the two prime movers - the home 
and the school - in some clearly articulated, reinforcing way? 

In fact, there were developments along these lines. The most 
obvious one to gather impetus from these studies was the move- 
ment to create boards or councils which involved parents (or 
parent representatives) in making the decisions about the school in 
which their children were enrolled. Across the Western world the 
powers and membership of school governing bodies were revised 


and where such bodies did not previously exist there were moves 
to set them up. 


In several of the federal 
States of America, it was a condi 


mechanisms to link school 
school. 
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There was also a concerted attempt to involve parents more 
fully in the learning programmes for their children. There was a 
variety of ‘open education’ techniques tried, and a proliferation of 
open-plan classrooms in which it was relatively easy for parent 
aides to be used as assistants to the teachers. A new range of 
assessment and reporting techniques came into play, and more 
adequate methods for the school to use to advise parents about the 
educational progress of their children were invented. In the pro- 
cess, of course, the management of schools became so much the 
more complicated. 

Even so, it remains true that the children of the rich tend to 
go to richly endowed schools, that children whose parents are edu- 
cated continue to win almost any educational race against those 
whose parents are uneducated, that children who have fathers in 
professional occupations crowd the others out of the available 
university places, that money spent on upper secondary and higher 
education continues to subsidise the children of the well-to-do and 
the middle class and that the school which deliberately sets out to 
serve the children of the uneducated and the poor is not looked 
upon as an excellent school until it can demonstrate that the chil- 
dren who attend it have made demonstrable gains on normal test 
scores or in examinations and can compete with students from the 
more privileged suburbs. 

If we needed more evidence, one has only to study some of 
the effects of the programmes initiated by the Australian Schools 
Commission since 1972, or to read a book like Connell’s Making 
the Difference (1982). In short, the Coleman findings have not 
only stood scrutiny but also constitute a threat to the existing 
social order, as well as to the schools which serve that society. 

But the social order itself was under attack from other quar- 
ters too. The period when the efficacy of conventional schooling 
was being questioned coincided with developments like the war on 
poverty; the emancipation of women and the feminist movement; 
civil rights and in particular the rights of minority groups; the so- 
called new international economic order, and the emergence politi- 
cally, economically and ideologically of Third World countries; 
the conservation (‘green’) movement; and, importantly for our 
purposes, the alternative schools movement, acceptance of lifelong 
leaming in a variety of locations, learning networks, alternative 
and new curricula and learning programmes, and the rise in influ- 
ence of people like Paulo Freire and Ivan Illich. 
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People began to understand that conventional schools may 
unwittingly - or quite wittingly - reaffirm an unjust social order 
and notions of class distinctions and privilege, that they can be a 
means of cultural reproduction and that left to their own devices 
they will probably produce more of the same. To invent alterna- 
tives to the current models for schools can therefore be profoundly 
disturbing to those who now occupy positions of influence and 
authority, and threatening to those whom the present system has 
given preferential treatment, status and improved life chances. So 
it was almost inevitable that there would be some kind of 
counter-revolution. 

The movement to re-establish the reputation of conventional 
schooling gathered momentum in the late 1970s, In an article pub- 
lished in the Winter of 1973, Klitgaard and Hall asked whether it 
was possible to identify ‘unusually effective schools’, for there 
appeared to be evidence of ‘schools and districts that consistently 
produced outstanding students, even after socio-economic factors 
were controlled for’ (Klitgaard and Hall, 1973: 90). 

Of particular interest in this study is that neither researcher 
was an educator; Klitgaard was an economist with the Rand Cor- 
poration and Hall was a Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Defence. Yet even to them it was obvious that something 
was wrong with the research which consistently failed to show 
that what goes on in schools influences both how and what chil- 
dren learn. They stated what educators know from experience: 


Considering the enormous diversity among the nation’s pub- 
lic schools, it would surely be incredible if some were not 
much better than others, Furthermore, parents and children, 
administrators and teachers, journalists and taxpayers seem to 
act as if some schools were unusually effective. (ibid.: 91) 


And, of course, it is demonstrable that schools do differ on impor- 
tant points, 


entirely attri- 
Pupils bring different 
the economists speak- 
bid.: 91). 


buted to the schools themselves, 
amounts of intellectual capital [hear 
ing!] to their educational experiences (i 
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Schools can hardly pride themselves on making higher profits than 
their competitors if they have much more capital to work with in 
the first place. But of course they do pride themselves on that; 
everyone wants to be a millionaire, and envies those who are. 
That is the insistent problem concerning which schools are 
labelled effective. 

Klitgaard and Hall made an important contribution to the 
debate by stating that researchers should be looking at the excep- 
tions rather than the averages. 


Surprisingly little research [they observed] has addressed the 
question of unusually effective schools. Scholarly analysis 
has concentrated on the average effects of all school policies 
on educational outcomes (ibid.: 92-93). 


Although stories about successes existed, the analyses dwelt on 
programmes rather than schools, on averages across the student 
population rather than on pockets of ‘outliers’ - the students or 
schools where the unusual, unexpected, extraordinary seemed to 
be occurring. Might there not be more profit in following up the 
differences rather than the commonalities? So their article is indi- 
cative of the change in attitudes which was occurring in the mid- 
1970s. More importantly, it is a harbinger for a change in metho- 
dology, away from large-scale statistical reviews and towards case 
studies, towards analyses of exemplars. 

Another provocative finding emerged too, for they raised the 
point that the school may not be the best unit of analysis. Might 
there not be unusually effective year-levels or individual classes? 
Might there not be unusually effective teachers? And are there 
unusually effective regions / districts / areas (or school systems)? 


Rutter study 


So the late 1970s produced some significant studies aimed at 
showing that schools do make a difference to pupil achievement 
and at pin-pointing what characteristics were common to those 
schools which were shown to be effective. One of the most impor- 
tant of these studies was that conducted in twelve inner London 
schools over an eight-year period by Michael Rutter and a team 
from the University of London; the findings were published in 
1979 as a book entitled Fifteen Thousand Hours. In a very useful 
introductory chapter dealing with previous research, Rutter 
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(1979: 1) concluded that: 


it does matter which school a child attends. Moreover, the 
results provide strong indications of what are the particular 


features of school organisation and functioning which make 
for success. 


The Rutter study was unusual in that it was longitudinal over 
eight years from 1970 onwards, dealt with secondary rather than 
primary schools and subjected its data to careful statistical and 
objective analysis. It concentrated on changes - increments - in 
pupil achievement to demonstrate the school’s quality (Rutter, 
1979: 5). The school effects which the study team looked for 
were high attendance (that is, less truancy), observed good 
behaviour in school, the Proportion of delinquent students at the 
school and the school’s results in public examinations. The team 
found that some characteristics - like the age of the school build- 
ings - had no effect on the outcome measures. The following 


seemed to characterise the good schools (Maughan and Ouston, 
1979: 18-24): 


¢ Their lessons were work-oriented with tim 
matter rather than on behaviour or administra 
© Teachers worked and planned tog 
supervision and coordination by senio 
© Formal reward systems, 
feedback to students on 
schools 

© Students were expected to take responsibility for day-to-day 
matters in their school - like looking after their own books and 
facilities 


© Homework was set and foll 
emphasised academic perform 
work hard and to succeed 


© The good schools had a good atmosphere and ethos, 


e focused on subject 
tion 

ether, and there was strong 
r teachers 

public commendation, and immediate 
good performance existed in the good 


owed up. The good schools openly 
ance and students were expected to 


American studies 


mon to those schools judged to 


be excellent or effective, D’Amico (1982: 61) has commented that 
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four studies laid the groundwork for most school improvement 
efforts, namely those by Brookover and Lezotte (1979), Edmonds 
and Frederickson (1979), Rutter (1979) and Phi Delta Kappa 
(1980), but one could also include Weber’s of 1971 and Austin’s 
Maryland study (1978). These studies seem to be among the most 
frequently cited. 


Weber, 1971 


The study by George Weber was conducted in 1971, and was 
principally concerned with how well inner-city children could be 
taught to read; effectiveness was therefore measured by a reading 
achievement test. The study concerned four city schools (two in 
New York, one in Kansas City and one in Los Angeles). The 
common factors he observed in the four schools making up his 
case studies were strong leadership, high teacher expectations of 
the students, an orderly purposeful school climate and (not surpris- 
ingly) strong stress on reading. 


Austin, 1978 


The study by Gilbert Austin (1978) in Maryland identified eigh- 
teen high-achieving and twelve low-achieving schools, found to be 
‘outliers’ from the states’ ‘accountability data’; so his were ‘case 
studies of exceptional schools’ (Austin, 1979: 12). The factors 
which accounted for differences among schools were strong prin- 
cipals who participated in the instructional programme; high 
expectations held by those principals about themselves, the teach- 
ers and the students; and a school programme which emphasised 
intellectual rather than affective goals. 


Brookover and Lezotte, 1979 


The Brookover and Lezotte (1979) study was carried out on six 
‘improving’ primary schools and two ‘declining’ schools in Michi- 
gan, using a case study method which allowed the researchers to 
conclude that the improving schools were likely to have principals 
who were curriculum leaders, who asserted themselves in that 
role, who maintained tough discipline and who assumed responsi- 
bility for evaluating pupil achievements. 
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Phi Delta Kappa, 1980 


The Phi Delta Kappa study included case studies of eight excep- 
tional primary schools as well as material from 59 other cases and 
about 40 research or evaluation studies; it also used eleven 
experts. Effective leaders, it claimed, were those who set goals 
and performance standards, and maintained a good working 
environment. They were ‘enablers’, giving teachers room to get on 
with their teaching, and marshalling political, parental and finan- 
cial support for the school (Shoemaker and Fraser, 1981: 180). 


Edmonds and Frederickson, 1979 


Ronald Edmonds devoted more than a decade to school improve- 
ment. As senior assistant for instruction in the New York City 
public schools he developed one of the first formal School 
Improvement Projects in the USA. His research on effective 
schools began in 1974 with case studies of schools which were 
‘academically effective with the full range of their pupil popula- 
tion, including poor and minority children’ (Willie, 1983: 4). He 
continued the research when he was a faculty member at Harvard 


from 1978 to 1981 and thereafter when he moved to Michigan 
State University. Willie concludes: 


Ron Edmonds’ belief that pupil performance depends more 
on the character of the school than on the nature of the 
pupil’s family captured the imagination of educators . . . [He] 
did not deny the significance of family background in the 
adaptation of children, but he gave greater weight to the 
school’s response to the family background of children as the 
determining factor in pupil performance (ibid.). 


Edmonds argued that there were five characteristics which seem to 
be ‘the most tangible and indi 


spensable’ (Edmonds, 1979: 22) in 
those effective schools which 


have been the subject of detailed 
research. He described those features as follows: 


© ‘They have strong administrative leadership’ (ibid.). Later he 
added the principal’s ‘atten 


tion to the quality of instruction’ 
(Edmonds, 1982: 4) one “i 
© They have ‘a climate of ex 


; pectation in which no children are 
permitted to fall below mi 


nimum but efficacious levels of 
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achievement’ (Edmonds, 1979: 4) 

© ‘The school’s atmosphere is orderly without being rigid, quiet 
without being oppressive, and generally conducive to the instruc- 
tional business at hand’ (ibid.). Elsewhere he calls it an ‘orderly, 
safe climate’ (1982: 4) 

© The school has ‘a pervasive and broadly understood instruc- 
tional focus’ (ibid.), and he comments that the effective school is 
Prepared to divert its energy and resources away from other areas 
in order to further that instructional objective (1979: loc. cit.). 
Indeed, he is quite precise about that instructional focus. ‘Pupil 
acquisition of basic school skills takes precedence over all other 
school activities’ (ibid.) 

e Finally, effective schools ensure that ‘pupil progress can be fre- 
quently monitored’. They have the means whereby ‘the principal 
and the teachers remain constantly aware of pupil progress in rela- 
tionship to instructional objectives’ (ibid.). 


We will return to a consideration of these essential characteristics 
to be found in a good school. First, however, we need to be aware 
of some of the factors which shaped the effective schools move- 
ment and which led it to take the approaches it did. There are four 
aspects deserving of comment. 


Measuring effectiveness 


First ‘effectiveness’ has always been an elusive term, and it must 
be clarified before we can understand the significance of what is 
meant by ‘effective schools’. Chester Barnard’s definition has 
been a robust one since he invoked it during the 1930s in his clas- 
sic work The Functions of the Executive. ‘An action is effective’, 
he said, ‘if it accomplishes its specific objective aim’ (Barnard, 
1938: 20). ‘To effect’ means ‘to bring about, to accomplish’; thus 
to be effective, an action or an institution or an individual must 
bring something about, must accomplish something. Indeed, the 
term implies that the action is deliberate. You are effective if you 
set yourself a target and then hit it. Definition of a target is a prior 
Tequirement before it is possible to be effective. 

There is a distinct difference between ‘effectiveness’ and 
‘efficiency’. Both derive from the same Latin roots, and both 
involve accomplishment, but the word ‘efficient’ also implies pro- 
ductivity, accomplishing an end without waste of effort or 
resources; it implies getting value for money. 
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So a school can be effective but also inefficient; it achieves 
its objectives but at too great a cost. A school can be efficient 
(that is, sparing in its use of resources) but not necessarily effec- 
tive (that is, good at achieving results). A school which is efficient 
and effective, may not necessarily be excellent - in the sense of 
being the best among its peers. But most important of all, a school 
cannot be either efficient or effective unless it has objectives, tar- 
gets to achievement. So there need to be at least some outcome 
measures which can be used to separate effective schools from the 
middling or ineffective ones. 

How is one to demonstrate effectiveness, achievement of a 
sought outcome? The American studies used as performance indi- 
cators the national standardised achievement tests. Rutter, on the 
other hand, used absenteeism, behaviour in school, officially 
recorded delinquency and public examination results. Thus in the 
USA ‘effectiveness’ meant raising the average scores in the school 
in mathematics and reading. Put bluntly, school effectiveness usu- 
ally meant literacy and numeracy. Judging the effectiveness of a 
school by this criterion should cause disquiet to educators. 

As we well know, one way to raise the average scores is to 
exclude from the sample those students whose scores will fall 
below the average and will therefore pull the average down. This 
can be done by the simple device of advising the underachieving 
student to go elsewhere for his or her education; and it is sad to 
note that some schools have used this device over the years and 
have been judged excellent accordingly. Suppose we judged the 
effectiveness of a hospital on the proportion of its patients which 
it can discharge in good health; the way for a hospital to stay on 
top of the list would be for it to admit only those patients who 
were already reasonably healthy or who had a high probability of 
recovery, To retain its reputation for effectiveness, it would refuse 
to admit any patient who was terminally ill or whose illness 


presented the doctors with difficulties, and it would certainly not 
involve itself in the risky business of experimentation and medical 
research. 


It was so easy to use this effectiveness measure in the late 
1970s, when there was so much discussion on school achievement 
testing, on levels of literacy and numeracy, and so vigorous a 
campaign about getting back to the basics. ‘Mastery learning’ also 
grew up in this period. In the USA, state legislatures were man- 
dating the basic competencies which every 


i student must acquire 
before graduating from general education. It was in this context 
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that a new enthusiasm for a core curriculum arose. 

But if educators want recognition of effective and excellent 
schools, they must define more precisely what their objectives are, 
win concurrence - at least among their parent population - for 
those objectives, teach to the objectives and then regularly apply 
indicators or measures which quite clearly demonstrate whether 
progress is being made towards those objectives. You simply can- 
not have an ‘effective’ school unless it has specific aims and 
unless progress is monitored in some way. 

Second, there is a dangerous and also deliberate coincidence 
about the fact that ‘school effectiveness’ became such a lively fas- 
cination at the same time as questions about efficiency were being 
raised, particularly by politicians and legislatures. The economic 
downturn from about 1975 onwards turned off the stream of 
money for education and with it, so it seems, the public’s thirst 
for innovation, compensatory programmes, educational expansion, 
improvement in teacher qualifications, smaller class sizes, better 
building designs and so on. 

From the mid-1970s educators were confronted with 
demands for accountability, for productivity, for a return to basic 
leamings, for contraction of the curriculum to a core of essential 
skills and concepts, for better use of personnel and so on. Many 
educators took a long time to get over the cornucopia mentality, 
the view that diagnosing a deficiency was strong enough argument 
for more resources; they simply did not comprehend the climate in 
which administrators were being told, ‘If you want something 
more, then you must give up something as a trade-off.’ Better use 
of existing resources, not more resources, became the prevailing 
rhetoric. 

It was in this context that educators began to talk about 
effective schools. The public climate which encouraged that kind 
of concentration implied several axioms. Being effective as a 
school does not mean seeking more resources; it assumes achiev- 
ing better outcomes with the resources you already have. Being 
effective assumes a re-concentration on what is basic to schooling; 
it means getting rid of frills and homing in on what is the school’s 
essential task - teaching children and improving scholastic perfor- 
mances. Being effective often means literally improving student 
performances in reading and mathematics. 
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Case studies 


A substantial proportion of the effective schools research is based 
upon case studies, not on statistical analyses; it resulted from what 
is called naturalistic research methods. It should come as no 
surprise that a case-study approach has been popular with the 
effective schools movement. The mid-1970s saw a revulsion 
within the social sciences to the heavily statistical kind of research 
which seemed to drain all the vitality and meaning out of the 
objects being studied. 

So naturalistic research - ethnographies and case studies in 
particular - were increasingly being used. But case studies have 
important limitations. They are clinical studies of a phenomenon 
or phenomena; they reveal the dynamic of the case, but as a result 
limit what generalisations you are able to make. They encourage 
you to observe and record - ‘thick descriptions’ they are called in 
ethnographies. But no one can record everything, and so there 
must be omissions and selectivity not only in what you record but 
also in what you see and observe. Thus observer bias is always a 
problem in case studies. More important, the observer may draw 
conclusions - even about the single case - which are the result of 
his or her own tunnel-vision. 

Finally, case studies are minefields for the person trying to 
attribute causes. Because two observed phenomena occur together, 
you cannot infer what relationship, causal or otherwise, there 
might exist between them. For example, most of the studies draw 
judgements about the principal in the effective school, but we do 
not know whether the principal causes the effective school or 
whether the school creates the effective principal. It is what Beare 
Seis pace’ yk Principle’. If King Canute had really 
divine right he would ee vi cag ey Parak 
seashore when the tide was ae bees gis San 
Hie Waves ts recede eon , ut to turn. Then his command to 
king who could aie ARA yt aboue hinasa 

work miracles. 
EI aig, Apn ang vemnesey say thar ihe ace 
Sie iene m more a ‘rhetoric for reform’ than a ‘scien- 
shai arn ant m . Of course, there is nothing wrong with 
ais DY ay be Man cute Gee s aiaa on maani, 
sional imperative. Bu be hina oe political pra protes: 
esearch stoitioe th ut it is important not to claim more from the 
an the data and methodologies warrant. 
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The characteristics of good schools 


From the studies, educators have endeavoured to draw up an 
inventory of the qualities which we should seek to develop in a 
school in order to make it effective. D’Amico (1982: 61) refers to 
this list as a ‘recipe’; Lezotte (1982: 63) retorted that it was a 
‘framework’, not a recipe. Elsewhere, Ron Brandt (1982: 3) refers 
to the ‘new catechism for urban school improvement’. 

We should be sceptical about a ‘recipe’ approach as though 
there is one best way of doing things; indeed educators who talk 
seriously about ‘diversity’ and ‘individual differences’ should not 
adopt practices which lead to new conformities and standardised 
treatments. Thus several writers have expressed disquiet that 
‘effectiveness’ depends so heavily on test scores (see Brandt, 
1982: 3 and Cohen, 1981: 59). Indeed Edmonds’ five factor for- 
mulation was based on standardised tests in basic skills. Brandt 
(ibid.) wams that ‘this basis for effectiveness could lead to prac- 
tices many educators think unwise: uniform state-wide curriculum, 
fixed promotion standards; a required college-preparation pro- 
gramme for every student’. 

Cuban (1983: 695-696) adds the same warming. He is agi- 
tated about ‘the notion of a single, best curriculum, echoing the 
pre-1900 years of public schooling’ reasserting itself and leading 
towards a ‘more uniform track for all students’. He also worries 
about the emergence of a ‘single best way of teaching’. In the pur- 
suit of effectiveness based on test scores, he warns, declining 
attention might be given to ‘music, art, speaking skills, personal 
growth, and self-esteem’. 


Conservatism about schooling 


So while we are by no means opposed to attempts to improve 
school effectiveness, it is important to be wary of the context 
which produced the school effectiveness movement. Thus: 


© School effectiveness is about schools. It often implies a con- 
tinuation of schools and schooling in their current form and in 
their present institutional frameworks 

® School effectiveness implies the existence of outcome measures, 
often the standard achievement scores in reading and mathematics. 
It has therefore been associated with the ‘back to basics’ and 
‘literacy and numeracy’ lobbies, and assumes a conservative way 
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of looking at the curriculum 
© School effectiveness concerns have grown up alongside con- 
cerns about productivity, efficiency and accountability. In conse- 
quence it could easily become another ‘cult of efficiency’ move- 
ment, based upon economic rather than educational imperatives 
© Coming as it did as a kind of reaction to programmes aimed at 
redressing social inequities and the influence of social class on 
educational outcomes, and to the thrust towards alternatives to 
conventional schooling, school effectiveness could well reconfirm 
a pecking order in schools based upon social class 
© School effectiveness usually involves some kind of evaluation 
and review. The school effectiveness movement runs the risk of 
allowing the reimposition of controls, especially management and 
political imperatives, which could confirm or reinstate the existing 
forms of domination and power distributions. It could also 
encourage a return to a prescribed common curriculum for all chil- 
dren 
© Finally, school effectiveness may perpetuate current practices 
rather than address the shock of rapid social change and the 
arrival of the post-industrial economy. 


The notion of culture 


Quite clearly, much of the work on effective schools adopts a 
traits approach, somewhat similar to the way leadership behaviour 
was researched in the 1960s. Two important recent developments 
The first concerns the new 
ier in this chapter to the fact 


biased tence l preconceived, ideologically 
i y foreign framework for observation and com- 


Critical theory in sociolo 
theory usually is ideology, and 
formity, control and dominatio; 
usually embodies the current h 


Sy goes further and argues that 
that we automatically impose con- 


n when we apply theory; theory 
egemony, and to use its constructs 
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is to imprison and not to liberate. 

Not surprisingly, then, those who take this point of view 
favour methods which carefully observe and describe, but stop 
short of interpretation and generalisation. They reject quasi- 
scientific methods using hypotheses and sophisticated statistics, 
the so-called scientific positivism. They reject the structural/ func- 
tional approach as being only half-truth, logical only in so far as it 
suits the user’s logic, in practical terms a necessary evil but 
malevolent nonetheless largely because it is so mechanistic about 
human beings. 

It was almost inevitable that an emphasis upon ethnographic 
methods (derived from anthropology) would raise the important 
consideration of how far other anthropological concepts can be 
applied to educational organisations. The same has been the case 
elsewhere in the social sciences. So there has now developed a 
very strong, new interest in the micro-culture of organisations. 
Indeed Jelinek, Smircich and Hirsch (1983: 331-338) maintain that 
the study of ‘organisational cultures’ has added a third powerful 
strand of thinking into administrative science, so long dominated 
by the two extended metaphors of the organisation as a machine 
and the organisation as a living organism. They say: 


Our ways of looking at things become solidified into com- 
monly accepted paradigms limiting what we pay attention to; 
new ideas in and of themselves can be valuable. Culture as a 
root metaphor for organisation studies is one such idea (ibid.: 
331). 


Before one can comprehend the writing about cultures, school cul- 
tures in particular, we need to understand what is meant by the 
term ‘paradigm’ and how it influences our language, thinking, and 
organisational activity. The word was made popular by Thomas 
Kuhn in his now famous The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
(1962). A paradigm is simply a ‘view of reality’, the framework 
one uses to systematise the perceptions one has of what appears to 
be happening around one. =a 
Each paradigm, it is important to realise, is an approxima- 
tion to reality. None of us comprehends reality in all its fullness, 
and we all observe selectively. We then proceed to develop mean- 
ings by drawing similarities and generalisations. A paradigm is 
therefore built up and expressed through analogies; in verbal 
terms, then, it is revealed in metaphors, recurrent imagery, 
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patterned language, favourite similes. From observing these, one 
can unravel what are the core assumptions upon which our para- 
digm or view of the world is based. : 

Thus you are certain to have a paradigm which represents to 
you what a school, schooling and your particular school are. 
Indeed it is wise to make that paradigm explicit, at least to your- 
self, for it will provide the key to explaining why you do what 
you do as an educator. There is some vision about education, a 
set of core assumptions, which drives your whole professional life 
forward. Those who are associated with your school also have 
their own paradigms about the school. Do you know what they 
are? How do the parents, your teachers, and the students typically 
depict the school, to themselves and to others? 

When a group of people share the same world view, when 
their paradigms are consistent with each other or are sufficiently 
homogeneous in their core assumptions, then a common ‘culture’ 
emerges. That group of people begin to manifest parallel 
behaviours, similar speech patterns, common ways of explaining 
their particular universe; in short, the group becomes tribal. Thus 
the principal, if he or she wishes to develop a strongly cohesive 
culture for his or her school, must address those elements which 
handle the school’s environment for learning. There are always 

some common ideas which do emerge when you listen carefully to 
what people say about schools and when you observe what is 
done in particular schools. There are, in short, common paradigms 
which will give us clues for action and planning. 

In summary, then, what seems to be emerging as a much 
more powerful factor about the acknowledged ‘best’ schools is 


that they have developed a culture, milieu, environment, atmo- 
sphere, a cultus corporis, which in a m 


how well children learn. For exam 
from Edmonds’ five- 
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i L : upon a core assumption about its 
prime function, instruction and learning. Coherence like this 
within subjects, across subjects, across year groups, among 
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classroom approaches, does not emerge by chance. It is driven by 
a common vision about education, about the school and about 
what the school’s programmes are for. It comes from a collectivity 
of people who have derived a collective vision or picture together. 

There is now a rich literature on corporate cultures and on 
ways in which the corporate leaders can act positively in order to 
build the kind of organisation they want by taking note of the 
aspects of culture which, anthropologists have discovered, are the 
most influential in establishing cultural norms. They include sub- 
jects like values; cultural heroes; the place of saga, myths and 
legends; the cultural priests; rites, rituals, ceremonies; cultural net- 
works; tribal activities and patterns of social interaction; symbols, 
icons, and sacred sites; and so on. All of these are applicable to 
schools. 

More constructively still, the best principals embody a para- 
digm that is consistent with their school, which ennobles it and 
points to what is, could or should be, and which he or she helps to 
manifest in concrete ways within the school. It begins to show in 
the way the school is run, its furnishings, its rewards and punish- 
ments, the way its members are organised or controlled, who has 
power and_ influence, which members are honoured, which 
behaviours are remarked upon and so on. All of these things 
create the climate within which children learn and which is power- 
fully pervasive in those learnings. 


Towards excellence in organisations 


It is not surprising that writers on organisations have rediscovered 
an interest in excellence, for considerations of culture force us to 
ask what combinations of factors produce the climate in which 
some organisations either win pre-eminence in their field, or 
emerge as the companies to be copied and emulated, or begin to 
amass enviable profits. Some companies also seem to maintain 
market leadership over many years because the chemistry of their 
activities appears to be right. 

The popular interest in excellent companies is usually attri- 
buted to four widely-read books. The Art of Japanese Manage- 
ment by Pascale and Athos (1981) came to terms with a growing 
concern among American businesses that Japanese firms were 
beating them at their own game and were stealing from them the 
niches in the markets which the Americans had occupied for 
several decades. How did it come about, for example, that 
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Japanese car manufacturers could effectively crowd out of bay 
market some of the long-established Detroit firms? Or = 
Japanese motorcycles had virtually destroyed Britain’s share O 
that market? i ; 

Pascale and Athos argued that it was something in the 
Japanese character, the way managers thought about their employ- 
ees, the way the workers regarded the company in which they 
were employed, the approach to training and worker development 
and the Japanese disregard of some artificial western categorisa- 
tions which had made the difference. In short, there was a cultural 
factor at work here which was giving the Japanese the market 
advantage. Could other countries learn from, indeed copy, the 
Japanese examples? 

Theory Z by William Ouchi (1981) concentrates on those 
differences between American and Japanese firms, and its title is 
an obvious attempt to jolt Americans out of the Theory X and 
Theory Y paradigm developed by Douglas McGregor (1960). 
American business has been successful, Ouchi argues, because 
their management styles suited the conditions in the first three- 
quarters of the century; but that success had led to what he calls 
“superstitious learning’, lessons based upon dogma and unexam- 
ined beliefs. The new kind of organisation resulting from a belief 
in Theory Z is significantly called by Ouchi ‘the industrial clan’ 
(Ouchi, 1981: 188-189). 

The most famous of the four books is In Search of Excel- 
lence by Peters and Waterman (1982). The book reports the find- 
ings of a project funded by the management consultancy firm 


McKinsey into the 62 American companies which had maintained 
a reputation for excellence for more than a quarter of a century. 
The authors discovered that these firms had eight common attri- 
butes, but they do not treat 


these in the same way as a traits 
approach would suggest. Rather, they conclude: 


The excellent companies seem to have developed cultures 
that have incorporated the values and practices of the great 
leaders and thus those shared values can be seen to survive 
for decades after the Passing of the original guru. (ibid.: 26) 


Peters and Waterman are unequivocal about the leadership of 
those firms. In the excellent A 


merican companies, the managing 
director’s most important function is to embody the organisation’s 
culture and to be custodian of the business’s values. Most of the 
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excellent companies had, somewhere early in their history, a 
leader who became a folk hero, about whom legends and stories 
gathered and who in the company’s later years is looked back on 
as the one who epitomised what the company stood for. 

The fourth book, Deal and Kennedy’s Corporate Cultures 
(1982), analyses the excellent companies in terms of the com- 
ponents of culture like values, heroes, legends, rites and rituals, 
the place of ceremony and so on. They conclude by suggesting 
that the organisation of the future will become ‘atomized’, broken 
up into autonomous units, a kind of ‘no-boss business’. For it to 
work, however, they argue that ‘strong cultural ties and a new 
kind of symbolic management will be required’ (Deal and Ken- 
nedy, 1982: 177). 

There has followed a spate of writings on excellence since 
these books appeared. But it is important not to lose sight of the 
international economic context in which the issue of excellence 
emerged. Just as effective schools grew out of a concern about 
basic competencies and rested upon the conclusions which can be 
drawn from standardised test scores, so excellence in companies 
grew up in a period of financial uncertainties and the onset of the 
post-industrial economy; excellence therefore came to denote 
market competitiveness, the ability to hold a place among those 
companies which were unusually productive and which were seen 
as the market leaders. 

When schools took up the issues of excellence, then, it was 
in the context of ideas about market forces, and it is not surprising 
that the rest of the imagery about markets was also applied to edu- 
cation in the same context - such as serving the clients, increasing 
productivity, resource management, programme budgets, corporate 
management styles, market niches, accountability to the stakehold- 
ers, education seen as an export commodity, education’s contribu- 
tion to the national economy, and being responsive to market 
forces. Notwithstanding that context, schools and principals have 
much that they can make use of from the work on organisational 
excellence. 

In the chapters which follow, then, we show how these new 
organisational notions - particularly school effectiveness, leader- 
ship behaviours, organisational cultures, and excellence - can be 
exploited positively by school managers in ways that will obvi- 
ously benefit those for whom the school really exists, the leaming 
Students. We take up these ideas in Chapter 4 and the subsequent 


chapters. Before we can do so, however, it is necessary firstcto=~ 
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look at the way the field of educational administration underwent 
a major metamorphosis after 1975 and how that change has also 
contributed to our awareness of how to build a truly admirable 
school. 
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Educational Administration Theory 
Since 1975 


In the previous chapter we traced the rise of interest both in 
school effectiveness and excellent schools, showing that the move- 
ments are in large part explained by the political context within 
which they grew. In this chapter we turn our attention to the scho- 
larly field of educational administration (as it is known in North 
America) or educational management (to use the term employed in 
Great Britain), There has been a similar metamorphosis occurring 
since the mid-1970s which has not only transformed the field but 
has also rendered obsolescent much that was written prior to that 
time. 

In April 1975 a conference was held at the Ohio State 
University in Columbus, Ohio, to honour the retirement of Roald 
Campbell, for forty years an influential figure in educational 
administration. It was no ordinary conference, for it brought 
together most of the people who had made an impact during the 
twenty years (1955-75) of the ‘theory movement’ in educational 
administration in the USA. In his conference summary, 
Cunningham wrote: 


During the late 1970s, the field of educational administration 
is in some intellectual disarray and is seeking either affirma- 
tions of the directions taken in recent years or indications of 
appropriate alternative futures (Cunningham er al., 1977: vii). 


A year or so later, Culbertson who, as Director of the University 
Council for Educational Administration (UCEA), had played such 
a seminal role during those two decades of the theory movement, 
commented that ‘our intense romance with theory, as defined in 
the 1950s, has notably cooled’, that the movement ‘has largely 
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spent itself? and that a re-evaluation of its basic assumptions was 
under way (Culbertson, 1980: 326-329). By 1979, Griffiths identi- 
fied ‘intellectual turmoil’ and ‘an awakening of criticism’ in edu- 
cational administration which, he admitted, seemed to be ‘chal- 
lenging all the premises that I have accepted during my career’. 
He spoke of ‘the quite painful process of trying to think oneself 
out of a paradigm one has lived with, even contributed to’ (Grif- 
fiths, 1979: 43-44). It appears, then, that the field of educational 
administration took a sharp plunge into uncertainty, at least in the 
USA, from 1975 onwards, and that by 1979 it was a field charac- 
terised by creative confusion. 

In consequence there are many new ideas that have come 
into currency since 1975 and which ought to be finding their way 
into the management of schools. It is not that the ideas before 
1975 are unimportant or are necessarily unsound; the danger is 
that many people who are in charge of schools know only about 
the pre-1975 ideas and may not be aware how to adapt, change or 
even replace the structures and procedures which have derived 
their legitimacy from ideas which may be now severely dated. For 
example, in her book outlining her research into the nature of the 
primary school principal, Judith Chapman (1987: ch.6) discovered 
that the managers of schools in the State of Victoria comprehend 
the change process largely in traditional term 
described and practised in the 1970s when i 
the name of ‘innovation’, The principals see 
entrepreneurship and intrapreneurship, 
simultaneously loose and tight, about t 
change. There are other resources and ideas available to them, 
some of which we endeavour here to make available to them. 

Even so, it has to be admitted that the theory movement and 
the field Prior to 1975 had been very productive; in fact, it esta- 
blished educational administration as a serious academic field. It 
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studies per se did produce several significant advances (Halpin 
and Hayes, 1977: 268-270). 

The Leadership Behaviour Description Questionnaire 
(LBDQ) came out of Halpin and Hemphill’s leadership studies; 
the Guba-Getzels model showing the nomothetic and ideographic 
dimensions in role behaviour provided a framework for a spate of 
studies and research; Griffiths and his colleague led in the analysis 
of the role of the principal; Carlson’s studies of superintendent 
succession and the adoption of innovations brought new perspec- 
tives to the field; Halpin and Croft developed the Organisational 
Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ); and Willower 
brought attention to Pupil Control Ideology. It was a fertile period, 
and its outcomes were stimulating, useful and indeed usable. 

Since the theory movement acted as such a stimulus for the 
field of educational administration, it is illuminating to note how 
the movement started. The genesis is usually considered to have 
occurred at a landmark meeting held in Denver, Colorado, in 1954 
under the auspices of the National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration. The NCPEA had come into existence 
many years before 1954, and consisted largely of people who 
themselves had come through the practice of school administra- 
tion. 

As Halpin and Hayes, (1977: 265) describe it, the 1954 
NCPEA Conference invited as keynote speakers three behavioural 
scientists who were not members of that club of professors of edu- 
cational administration and former administrators. As it happened, 
the three - Coladarci, Getzels and Halpin - were all psychologists 
and they criticised ‘the shortcomings in research methodology that 
were rampant in the then CPEA endeavours’. So there exploded 
on the educational administration area a new set of theoretical 
ideas, new metaphors to illuminate current thinking, the possibility 
of new applications from allied fields and, perhaps most important 
of all, a conceptual frame both to guide and to synthesise research 
efforts (see Getzels, 1977: 9-16). 

Sometimes a gathering like that of 1954 can have an influ- 
ence and significance well beyond what could have been imagined 
at the time. It was Getzels, in fact, who voiced such a notion at 
the 1975 Columbus conference. Some meetings of scholars, he 
maintained, become watersheds for later developments or can be 
viewed as historical landmarks, separating the past from the 
future. He cites several examples drawn from the sciences 
(Getzels, 1975: 3-4). The period 1974/75 was obviously another 
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such watershed, symbolised by two conferences, namely the Inter- 
national Intervisitation Program (IIP) in Great Britain (1974) and 
the Columbus Conference (1975). 

Not surprisingly, then, a spate of papers surveying the state 
of the art of educational administration appeared from the mid- 
1970s (Halpin, 1973, 1977; Iannaccone, 1973; Taylor, 1975; 
Greenfield, 1975; Walker, 1975; Roald Campbell, 1977; Getzels, 
1977; Erickson, 1977; Griffiths, 1975; Culbertson, 1980; Harman, 
1980; Friesen et al., 1980; Willower, 1981). What emerged is a 
picture of a field in ferment, ready for new conceptual departures, 
new systematisers and some new methodology. 

We need to know about these developments and be capable 
of applying them in the operation of schools; but, in order to do 
so, we here attempt to delineate some of those significant strands 
which since 1975 have combined to change the face of educa- 
tional administration. 


A new diversity of approaches 


The first and most obvious factor causing the boil-over after 1975 
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It is also now apparent, especially in retrospect, that os 
theory movement prior to 1975 had been too narrowly cyan 
its enthusiasm for structure and logic, it tended to exclude ele- 
ments which were not amenable to that kind of analytical 
approach. The mode encouraged in the days of the theory move- 
Ment is demonstrated in an article by Jerald Hage written in 1965 


entitled “An Axiomatic Theory of Organisations’. Hage describes 
his approach as follows: 


The major Purpose of this paper is to suggest a theory of 
Organisations in an axiomatic format. Eight variables are 
related to each other in seven simple, two-variable proposi- 
tions. These seven propositions are then used to derive 
twenty-one corollaries. An eighth proposition, which sets the 
limits on these propositions and corollaries, completes the 
theory. It defines two ideal types of organisations. The propo- 
sitions and corollaries provide twenty-nine hypotheses, which 
are used to codify a number of research studies (Hage, 1965: 
89). 


Given the premises upon which the exercise starts, the argument is 
conceptually tight, neat in its classifications, disciplined in its pur- 
pose. It has a mathematical precision. An axiom is a self-evident 
truth; from the axioms one can derive theorems consistent with 
them; combining or developing the theorems produces corollaries, 


which link together to form a neat mesh called theory. It was an 
approach adopted by Griffiths, himself a person with mathematical 
training, 


in his important book Administrative Theory (1959), and 
one which promised exactitude and the chance to develop a dis- 
cipline which would be scientifically respectable. It made the field 


of administration (including educational administration) suscepti- 
ble to careful, defensible research. The field seemed to be going 
somewhere. 


ional Administration, or, How 
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revolutions have come about 
because someone is able to take the current universe of knowledge 
mer of the window of thinking, 
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thereby clear the screen to accommodate a bigger picture of the 
world. As Erickson’s subtitle suggests, the idiot on the motorway 
is too slow, too narrow in his command of speed, and he piles up 
the faster traffic in an impatient queue behind him. Halpin and 
Hayes titled their review article ‘The Broken Icon, or, Wee 
Happened to Theory? (Halpin and Hayes, 1977). It was as thoug! 
a new pantheon was taking over from the ruling deities. 


New paradigms 


The confrontation between the older Titans and the newer Olympi- 
ans was neatly encapsulated at the London conference for the 
International Intervisitation Program in 1974. At that meeting, and 
in the presence of many of the established scholars and leading 
administrators identified internationally with the field, Greenfield 
gave a bravura performance when he delivered his paper on 
phenomenology, thereby beginning a controversy and heated 
debate which spanned the next decade (Greenfield, 1975). Why 
was the phenomenology debate so important? By the late 1970s, it 
was clear that the real, messy world of the decision-maker and the 
policy analyst is not easily contained by the theory movernent’s 
concepts and often defy scientistic precision. Researching educa- 
tional organisations is not like Studying a cadaver, because their 
Most significant aspects - their dynamism, what constitutes their 


livingness or soul - are often overlooked if one uses a tight analyt- 
ical framework. 


The phenomenology debate 


Presupposed new methods and a 
different conceptual framew 


ork for inquiry; it concentrates on 
what is - the uniqueness of time and Place - rather than on making 
the organisational world conform to sets of rules. Greenfield 
argued that: 


theory usuall 


y Oversimplifies the variet 
human expe 


y and complexity of 
rience within organisations 


and that: 


organisations are, in Pondy’s (1978) term, ‘multicephalous’, 
ie. they have many brains that sustain mind, meaning, 
values, and culture, 
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So, he concluded, 


My concern in organisation theory is that we are restricting 
one another’s thinking by writing or searching for universal 
truths that fit within a framework that is narrower than the 
reality it is trying to represent (Greenfield, 1979: 97-98, 110). 


Greenfield’s challenge was a well-intentioned attempt at question- 
ing incomplete models which by their nature will be only partially 
satisfactory, and the debate which followed his 1974 paper 
demonstrated how difficult it is to develop new paradigms and to 
gain acceptance for new modes of thinking. 

The new ways of conceiving of organisations were given 
their shape from developments in sociology, especially critical 
theory being sponsored by Habermas and the Frankfurt School, by 
neo-Marxian approaches to the economy and by anthropology, 
particularly from a realisation that tribal behaviours are exhibited 
by organisations and within western countries no less than they 
are among Indians and Pacific Islanders. Among other things, 
these new approaches focused attention on language, on metaphor 
and on the culture of human groups. 

New considerations and new terminology began to emerge 
in the field, including reality construction and consciousness, 
mobilisation of bias, legitimating functions of education, educative 
functions of participation, cultural reproduction, production and 
contesting of knowledge, administration as emancipatory or dom- 
inating, adult learning, access to and manipulation of knowledge 
in schools and privatisation of learning. A shift in values was now 
being seen as critically important. 

Willower (1981) was obviously concerned that the new 
approaches might prove to be too destructive, causing rejection of 
ideas that could be quite helpful. He expressed the belief that the 
so-called phenomenological critique and the Marxist critique failed 
to provide answers to several important questions: 


The first [phenomenological] view implies a study of educa- 
tional administration that rejects system type theories and is 
based on the expressed feelings and experiences of individu- 
als, as well as a critical treatment of the schools’ effect on 
individual development. The second (Marxist) view implies 
a rejection of ‘abstract’ theories, [giving] attention to the 
schools’ social, economic and political context, and a focus 
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on school structures that promote the interests of the 
privileged classes including those that impact on social con- 
trol and the nature of curriculum. 


Willower concluded that ‘neither of these views is likely to lead to 
ideas presented as hypotheses to be tested publicly by their skepti- 
cal formulators’ (Willower, 1981: 119) and that neither had ‘made 
a distinctive empirical contribution to educational administration’ 
(ibid.: 127) - an assertion that may have held in 1981 but is now 
no longer true. 


Education as a loosely coupled system 


In that review, Willower also examined the Merits of the loose- 
coupling concept popularised by Weick (1976) and the 
decoupling/legitimation view of Meyer and Rowan. He found the 
first to be as ‘slippery as it was intriguing’ and suggested that: 


it may be time to move toward less relaxed meanings, and 
greater attention to the objects of coupling whether systems 
A 


subsystems, ; positions, persons, social structures, attitudes 
tasks, behaviour, goals or whatever. Th 
the potential confusions that can 
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Culture and metaphor 


The late 1970s and 1980s also saw the emergence of culture as a 
new root metaphor for administrative theory (Smircich, 1983), and 
recognition of the power of organisational language. Everything 
about an organisation is transacted by means of language, and 
language by its very nature consists of analogies. The metaphors 
we customarily use to describe both organisational activity and the 
institution itself are value-laden, embody a view about culture and 
society, indeed create the myths by which we live. 

Our perception of reality is the result of our own myths and 
legends revealed in the selection of language we use to describe 
that reality. Thus, organisational theory is a mixture of ‘contend- 
ing mythologies’. The point has been made lucidly by Bates: 


Any adequate theory or effective practice of educational 
administration must necessarily ... be concerned with the 
nature of the myths that guide the organisational life of the 
schools and with the characteristics of interpersonal life 
through which such myths are perpetuated and negotiated 
(Bates, 1982: 6). 


He then proposed that the key aspects of cultural [or organisa- 
tional] myths are metaphors, rituals and negotiations. 

Elsewhere, Morgan argued that ‘the logic of metaphor has 
important implications for the process of theory construction’ 
because metaphor generates ‘an image for studying a subject’ 
(Morgan, 1980: 611). Yet any metaphor is only a partial truth; not 
all the features of one object apply to the second. So when an 
organisation is described as a machine, or as an organism, or as a 
system, or as a team, or as theatre, each metaphor carries different 
value orientations, different conceptions of how the organisation 
Operates, different ideas about its purpose, different ways of view- 
ing its structure and its meanings. 

A metaphor consistently used creates a myth, a body of 
folklore, and rituals based on behaviour which act out that prevail- 


ing metaphor. So, Bates argues: 


Education systems are then in a sense a physical working out 
of the cultural metaphors and myths held by educators and 
administrators. Many of the metaphors ... are... ritualised 
in the forms of organisation, ceremony and interaction which 
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are typical of schools (Bates, 1982: 8). 


As Morgan (ibid.: 613) points out, the ‘orthodox view in organisa- 
tion theory has been based predominantly on the metaphors of 
machine and organism’ but what would happen if someone 
invented more richly textured analogies for organisations? Several 
writers (see, for example, Carper and Snizek, 1980; Mills and 
Margulies, 1980) have tried to develop organisational typologies 
based upon the ‘ideal types’ (that is, pictures or images) which 
emerge from the literature. Carper and Snizek (1980: 74) observe 
that the ‘management theory jungle’ has in part been created by 
the absence of a ‘uniform research vocabulary that can be shared 
by all investigators’. So Morgan concludes: 


Different paradigms embody world views which favor meta- 
phors that constitute the nature of Organisations in fundamen- 
tally different ways, and which call for a complete rethinking 


as to what organisation theory is all about (Morgan, 1980: 
620). 
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educational administration was being defined by sociologists and 
Psychologists, not by educators, and because those teaching and 
practising educational administration tended to bring practical 
experience, not a background in an academic discipline, to their 
roles, they were not equipped to carry out much systematic 
inquiry, at least as it was then described and circumscribed. Ian- 
naccone also warned that those actually doing the job of adminis- 
tation in an increasingly turbulent and political world could find 
that the research work had little relevance, let alone reality, to it. 

By the early 1980s, the economic and political climates 
within which schools functioned had changed so radically from 
what it was like in the 1970s that there was a sharply focused 
need to bring administrative thinking up to date. 

Culbertson tried to re-track the studies of educational 
management by proposing that research ought to be redirected at 
current practices and at finding a ‘theory of practice’. Iannaccone 
had suggested the same; those working in the field of educational 
administration ought to be confident enough of themselves to dev- 
ise their own methodologies, and should not subscribe to the 
academic equivalent of colonial cringe. 

The practice of school and educational administration is 
sizeable and substantive enough as a field to admit to its own 
idiosyncrasies and uniqueness and to be capable of calling the 
shots in its own esoteric area, even while accepting what help it 
could from other disciplines. It should not be left to csars from 
other territories to tell us how to govern our own principality. 

In simple terms, the scholar and practitioner who understand 
the world of the educational administrator ought to be confident 
about devising their own analytical instruments which will stand 
the scrutiny of anyone from inside or outside of the field, and they 
should work without intellectual inhibition and without apology or 
deference to anyone in any other areas of research. Iannaccone 
was unkind enough to label the theory movement’s work as 
‘pseudo-research’ and he said the movement was characterised by 
‘dubious theory and suspect research’ (Iannaccone, 1973: 55, 56). 

So Culbertson argued that a major priority for the 1980s 
was that of evolving a new framework for theory development, 
and this would involve a ‘study of the conditions, events, 
processes and problems indigenous to management and leadership 
in educational systems’; we need to be constructively critical 
about generalisations developed in this field, and we should be 
sponsoring ‘new concepts and modes of inquiry not inherent in the 
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earlier theory movement’, he argued (Culbertson, 1980: 339-341). 
On his broadened list of methods he included: 


e field studies and field-based inquiry 

© the methods of futurism 

© comparative research 

© case study materials 

e an analysis of ‘the form of words, symbols and other rhetorical 
forms’ used 

© inductive modes of inquiry 

e ethnographic methods 

e policy research 


Riffel was even bolder; he believed that Progress is made 
the calculated rejection of demonstrably inadequate con 
no matter how much power the 
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new international economic order and by the onset of the post- 
industrial state. The real world of the administrator had become 
violent territory. 

Since school is the community’s major device for socialis- 
ing the next generation, the public rediscovered education with a 
vengeance. And in much the same way as Sputnik in 1957 
focused attention on what the schools had not been doing by being 
left alone, the heat of public anger threw up questions about stan- 
dards; about the survival skills of reading, writing and calculating; 
about young people unprepared for the labour market; about 
diminishing resources and rising costs; about public attitudes to 
public institutions; about accountability; about participation; about 
the quality of teaching; and about the right of private persons to 
upset the stable state of public life. Schools did not cause these 
Problems or even have power to solve them. i 

It was simply a predictable turn of events that once again 
schools would be asked to take the blame for society’s uncertainty 
with its future, The result was that fierce heat turned on to the 
areas of policy-making, the policy process, the content of particu- 
lar policies and the uncertainties of educational planning. Educa- 
tional administration had become enormously taxing, very compli- 
cated and enmeshed in a thicket of policy problems. ae 

An educational administrator will simply not survive 1n the 
Current climate unless he or she has skills in policy analysis. An 
administrator handles, generates, judges, focuses, implements pol- 
icy, and policy by its very nature is political. The administrator 
Needs skills in metapolicy, in the politics of participation, and so 


On. Similarly, organisations are now subject to more frequent and 


More radical structural change as political pressures, peel 
Stringency, more highly specialised personnel and a turbulent 
Social environment produce the need for procedures and structures 


Which can cope with fluctuating demands. 
Corporate planning and programme budgeting 


Several strong policy issues emerged during the 1980s as a result 
of the new economic climate. Perhaps the most insistent was that 
of accountability, especially the aspect related to programme 
budgets and outcome measures. Several Australian states, particu- 
ae New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania and Victoria, 
de ed Corporate planning and programme budgeting at all lev- 

> Including the school. Operationally defined, corporate 
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planning is a continuous process in administration which links 
goal-setting, policy-making, short-term and long-term planning, 
budgeting and evaluation in a manner which spans all levels of the 
organisation. It aims to secure the appropriate involvement of per- 
sons who have responsibility for implementing the plans as well 
as of persons with an interest or stake in the outcomes of these 
plans (Caldwell, 1983: 2). 

As proposed for education, corporate planning differs from 
traditional approaches to planning and from earlier attempts at cor- 
porate planning. The major characteristics are now those suggested 
by Russell Ackoff, probably the most articulate and respected 
advocate of the contemporary approach to corporate planning. 
Ackoff believes that the essential difference among alternative 
approaches to planning is their orientation in time: 


The dominant orientation of some planners is to the past, 
reactive; others to the present, inactive; and still others to the 
future, preactive. A fourth orientation, interactive 
regards the past, present, and future as different but insepar- 
able . . . ; it focuses on all of them equally. It is based on the 
belief that unless all three temporal aspects . . . are taken into 
account, development will be obstructed (Ackoff, 1981: 53). 
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So it should be a matter of concern for educators that where cor- 
porate planning approaches have been initiated, the groundwork 
has often been laid on the basis of reports from private manage- 
ment consultants. 

Allied with the movement towards corporate planning 
models has been a trend that might on first appearances seem to 
be a contradictory one, namely the tendency for a substantial 
degree of responsibility to be located at the school level for goal- 
setting, policy-making, planning, budgeting and evaluation. In 
general terms, the approach calls for a systematic and significant 
shift of management from the central office to the school, a ten- 
dency contrary to that which has traditionally prevailed in govern- 
ment schools. What is required, then, is school-based management 
within a framework of a corporate plan for the system as a whole. 

Simpkins, after studying published statements related to 
school administration in Australia, noted that two distinctive confi- 
gurations of power and service relationships are projected. He 
observed a shift from the Traditional Centralist-Unity configura- 
tion to an Emergent Devolution-Diversity configuration. 

The first implied a ‘closely integrated pattern’, with a 
‘highly centralised form of school administration . .. translating 
central policies into standardised instructional programmes offered 
on a state-wide basis’. The central government was depicted as 
democratically responsive, taking official responsibility for all 
schools and acting sensitively to ‘definitions of public need con- 
veyed through formal and electoral avenues of representation’. The 
public was depicted as ‘united, distinguished by a common 
outlook and shared needs’. Thus, Simpkins argued, the Traditional 
Centralist-Unity configuration takes the form of ‘administrative 
centralism ... compatible with the process of translating educa- 
tional policy into uniform school services for a homogeneous 
Society,’ and is frankly a line currently favoured by many govern- 
ments, both on the left and the right of politics. 

Simpkins depicts the Emergent Devolution-Diversity confi- 
guration as one embodying both ‘decentralisation and delegation 

- with external representation to broaden decision participation 
at central, intermediate and local levels’. The central government 
is depicted as ‘sensitive to social diversity, and responsible to 
varied public needs articulated through both formal and informal 
channels of demand’. The public is recognised in this model as 
being ‘pluralistic in its diversity of interests and politicised in tak- 
ing initiatives to press sectional claims’. Thus there develops a 
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‘decentralised, open form of system administration . . . [with] the 
necessary adaptive capacity to cater for varied needs in times of 
social change and diversity’ (Simpkins, 1982: 62-63). 

At the time of writing, Simpkins believed that the second 
mode was replacing the first, but what emerged in the 1980s in 
several countries was direct confrontation between the two modes 


and a widening gulf of bitterness and stridency among the contes- 
tants. 


School councils 


Embroiled in this development was the school council movement, 
with the creation of school boards in the Australian Capital Terri- 
tory, school councils in South Australia and Victoria, governing 
bodies in the United Kingdom and revisions to school governance 
patterns on the continent. The new powers given to school coun- 
cils took educators into quite new territory, with the line of 
responsibility no longer department or LEA to principal to staff. 
There was widespread misunderstanding of what was occur- 
ring in respect to school councils. A general belief prevailed in 
Australia, for example, that the country was simply following 


. This, of course, is not true; 
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The role of the head of school 


Out of all this context grew an over-riding concern about the skills 
needed in the person who was called upon to manage the school. 
In Australia, for example, a major study on perceptions regarding 
the role of principals was conducted by Duignan (Coordinator), 
Harrold, Lane, Marshall, Phillips and Thomas (1985). Chapman 
(1984), of Monash University completed a study related to the 
training, selection and placement of principals, and the Australian 
Council for Educational Administration (ACEA) gathered informa- 
tion for the same project on professional development opportuni- 
ties for principals. Another project, the Effective Resource Alloca- 
tion in Schools Project, run under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth Schools Commission, developed materials to assist 
principals and other school administrators with school-based budg- 
eting, and monitored the developments in corporate planning and 
programme budgeting (Caldwell and Misko, 1984). Similar 
schemes can be cited for the USA, Great Britain, Sweden, and 
Singapore, for example. 


The way forward 


So we must not denigrate the achievements in educational 
administration prior to 1975; indeed those associated with the field 
have left a rich legacy. But since the mid-70s the field has become 
less certain, more turbulent and less systematically coherent. 

We also now acknowledge that there will never be a 
comprehensive theory about organisations because all human 
beings carry about with them their own cultural baggage, and 
because no human being or human enterprise exactly matches the 
next. Any proclaimed theory has, therefore, to be treated with con- 
structive scepticism. This is not to say that theories are not useful 
or unnecessary, that they cannot be used as the basis for action or 
for planning or that generalisations are impossible. Such is quite 
clearly not the case. But theory can be held so tightly that it 
becomes dogma, even bigotry - a blind attachment to a belief 
which is never radically questioned or tested. 

In a whimsical article on this point, Hedberg, Nystrom and 
Starbuck propose that organisations should be looked at as 
Processes; that rigid structures will guarantee only ‘lethal 
tragedies’; that organisations should not live in palaces but should 
camp in tents; that they must fly, but not fly apart. So in the spirit 
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of playfulness advocated by Riffel, they propose six oe 
characteristics in organisations (Hedberg et al., 1976: 41-63). 


he s 
è Minimal consensus: most organisations ask for more consensu: 
than is useful r 

F : S, 
© Minimal contentment: excessive contentment incubates hanes 
but sufficient discontent is an insurance against surprises of C 
proportion ‘ X 
© Minimal affluence: Organisations which have too much sees 
e Minimal faith: an unpredictable environment calls for the ability 
to jettison, without regret, pet plans and fixed beliefs j a 
e Minimal consistency: perfection itself justifies dissatisfactio 


ap . l 
e Minimal rationality: the more explicit and manipulable a mode 
is, the more detail it has omitted. 


These prescriptions would cause Weber and F.W. Taylor to turn in 
their graves but will prob: 


ably keep many current administrators 
Out of early ones. The Scepticism which pervades the principles 
holds out hope for administrative theory. 

The fact, then, that educational administration is now more 
diffuse has collected a more disparate band of researchers, practi- 
tioners and writers and is far less certain about itself can be seen 
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phenomenon of educational administration are acknowledged. 
With respect to research, a diversity of approaches and in a 
variety of settings is now being encouraged. With respect to the 
needs of practitioners, the present turbulent context calls for the 
application of a variety of insights and new approaches. There are 
now strong differences among those associated with the manage- 
ment of schools, many of whom are not professional educators. 
Even so, we sense both among educators and among those whom 
the school serves an impatience to move ahead with a greater 
sense of certainty, purpose and urgency than has been evident in 


the early 1980s. 
In the previous chapter, we considered the movements 


which have brought to the fore effectiveness and excellence in 
schools. This chapter has traced the recent developments in the 
field of educational administration. We are now in a position to 
explore how these ideas can be applied in individual schools and 
educational agencies. 
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Re-conceptualising the School 


In view of the facts that there have been so many changes in the 
theory of educational administration over recent years and that 
there has also been such strong attention given to ways of improv- 
ing the operation of schools in order to make them more efficient, 
more effective and ‘excellent’, it would be surprising if the way 
we conceive of schools had not undergone similar kinds of 
transformation at the same time. 

But there is a more important question underlying the issue 
addressed in this chapter. We showed in Chapter 2 that the effec- 
tive schools movement was in part a reaction against the radical 
politics of the late 1960s and the early 1970s; the movement in 
fact reaffirmed the efficacy both of the conventional school and of 
the traditional curriculum with its emphasis on basic skills - tests 
of these competencies were largely the criteria for assessing effec- 
tiveness. Subsequently, the rhetoric about excellence tended to 
re-establish the value of competition and encouraged rewards for 
the winners, for those who came out on top. 


All this occurred in the face of an international economic 
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about schooling and education. The thesis of this chapter is that 
comprehensive formal education is being constricted by structural 
and operational impediments, a narrowness of role perceptions and 
an unnecessary commitment to traditional kinds of fiscal and 
structural support and power. 

The formal responsibility for schooling rests ultimately with 
the whole of society, and is not the sole province of Ministries of 
Education (national or provincial or state); it is a shared responsi- 
bility and it includes the corporate sector and local municipalities, 
among others. In consequence, the present formal structures of and 
community attitudes to schooling need to be significantly changed 
if the potential of this important resource is to be realised both in 
terms of benefit to individuals and also for the nation. 

Schools need to become more responsive to a wider com- 
munity; they should cease to be captive to the traditional ‘owners’ 
(specific government departments or ministries, teachers and chil- 
dren) and they should become genuinely available to all who want 
access to the facilities and services which schools have to offer. 
But they clearly cannot be open like this while they continue in 
their present mode. Consider, then, some of the factors which 
have contributed to the present nature of schooling. 


Expectations for schooling 


Society’s expectations for schools and for teachers are obviously 
undergoing significant change. Parents are becoming more 
involved in the decision-making processes of schools through 
membership of school councils, of principal-selection committees 
and the like; the costs of schooling continue to increase; teacher 
unions are demonstrating increasing concern over teaching 
Processes and student supervision; a sound education becomes 
increasingly a prerequisite for a stable career - or indeed for any 
type of employment; and the ideologies of several layers of 
government intrude more obtrusively on school philosophies and 
on the determination of educational policy. a 
Schools are becoming very different places on the inside as 
well, and their roles and practices grow more complex as students, 
teachers and parents become more articulate in expressing their 
Preferences. The question to be addressed in the face of 
widespread restructuring of school systems, then, is „whether 
schools have changed enough. How well are they keeping pace 
with societal expectations? How well do they perform what they 
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claim to be doing? Are schools so fettered by systemic constraints 
and traditional attitudes that genuinely excellent, student-centred 
schooling is prevented from occurring? 

There has probably not been an equivalent period of such 
radical change as now, either in terms of structural reform of state 
educational systems or in curriculum content. However, these 
reforms may not have gone far enough in that they have been con- 
ceived of within the framework of existing structures. For exam- 
ple, the hours of student attendance (that is, the shape of the 
school day) seems to have missed out on any serious considera- 
tion, yet the traditional school day constitutes a major constraint 
on any serious evaluation or restructuring of the nature and quality 
of schooling. Timetabling and student groupings continue to be 
Conventionally organised in most schools. And teacher-union 


stereotyping of the role of the teacher imposes rigidities on the 
process of schooling. 


Consider three additional 
First, there is a widespread tend 
ing as synonyms, perhaps to si 
political action. Schooling is 


factors which complicate reforms. 
ency to treat education and school- 


seems that most people 


regard the curricular and financial responsibility for public school- 


ing as being predominan 
Education, or of a public 


Because internationally, į i 
$ Y, increasin is i i 
re tiaia das 8 emphasis is being placed both 


much power as possible conti a aa gentry 
of operation within indivi 
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We have reached a point therefore where we need to think 
beyond traditional structures, traditional attitudes about schooling 
and traditional patterns of responsibility and ownership. The qual- 
ity of schooling - both government and non-government - appears 
to be under attack from all sides; both sectors are being chal- 
lenged about academic standards; we are witnessing across several 
countries vehement and consistent criticisms from the supporters 
of the government system against the non-government sector; the 
more broadly-based conception of education as the total develop- 
ment of the child continues to conflict with public, teacher and 
teacher-union notions about what schooling should be and what 
constitutes the teacher’s role; and the traditional, community-based 
agencies (like church, the village culture, local clubs and sporting 
teams) which supplemented the efforts of teachers and schools are 
a diminishing stable and positive influence for an increasing 
number of children and young people. 

The instability generated by this kind of turbulence has 
impacted upon both teachers and schools, as well as upon the 
parents and children who support them, even though many of the 
government-imposed changes to school systems appear to have 
had relatively little direct impact on classroom teaching. However, 
to the extent that low teacher morale has a direct influence on 
actual teaching practice, the trauma of change is penetrating the 
class-room and is influencing the quality of instruction. 

Parents, largely because they are themselves now better edu- 
cated, are taking a greater interest than ever before in the nature 
and quality of the schooling their children receive, yet at the same 
time many are confused by new technology, new (to them) 
Processes in mathematics and science, and so on. There is also a 
More immediate awareness among students and parents of the 
need to gain the type of education which will help with access to 
Preferred tertiary education and/or the career of choice. 

Some of the curriculum changes being mandated at system 
and national levels are causing many within the education profes- 
sion, as well as within the wider community, to question both the 
direction and quality of imposed change and to worry about the 
impact upon the local school. Whilst governments may be 
applauded for adopting policies which espouse greater effective- 
ness, relevance and social justice in schooling, the thetoric does 
Not always match the reality; many of the policies are aimed at the 
reduction of budgets rather than at providing excellence of school 
experience. 
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Parents in several countries have clearly become concerned 
about the quality and perceived value of the instruction their chil- 
dren receive, or might receive, in a particular school. Many are 
genuinely fearful of a progressive lowering of academic standards 
at a time when their country’s competitiveness in world trade and 
technology is being seriously questioned. There is now a greater 
percentage of children (approximately 30%) attending non- 
government schools in Australia than at any time since the Educa- 
tion Acts of the 1870s and 1880s, and the drift from the ‘free and 
secular’ schools of the government system to the fee-charging, 
religion-based schools of the independent and catholic systems 
appears to be continuing. There is also significant movement 
between schools within each of the sectors. 

What is the reason for this restlessness? When questioned 
about the decision to move their children from one school to 
another, parents tend to justify their actions by quoting a combina- 
tion of factors, only some of which are directly *academic’ in the 
Strict sense of the word. Many parents, while acknowledging the 
importance of academic standards and breadth of offerings, con- 
sider that school should offer much more than merely intellectual 


development. The components which promote personal growth 
and which they seek, include: 


© greater levels of extra-curricular activity 

° a more broadly based formal curriculum 

@ more effective sanctions against disruptive behaviour 
© greater stability in staffing 


© the provision of Psychological and social support structures 
© the observance of religious beliefs and 


an emphasis on moral 
standards 
e evidence of a genuine concern for the individual child, for stan- 
dards of work, and so on (Millikan, 1986: 39-52). 


pects are observed or achieved varies, 
hools chosen as alternatives to those 
ly nearer do not always deliver in the 
ght prefer. The fact is that all schools 
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Are we aiming too high? 


Most schools clearly cannot ‘educate’ the ‘whole’ child, especially 
across the spectrum of intellectual, social, moral, ethical, aesthetic, 
cultural, physical, psychological and spiritual criteria, and they 
never will be able to without major changes to the ways in which 
we currently conceive of and operate schools. 

To an extent, schools and school systems have brought these 
high expectations upon themselves by presenting to their potential 
constituencies statements of aims and objectives which are too 
idealistic. It is not unusual to find school objectives containing 
statements like ‘to educate the child to the maximum of his/her 
potential’, ‘to educate the whole person’, ‘to educate according to 
individual needs’, ‘to develop a sense of citizenship, social respon- 
sibility and national pride’, and so on. How many schools pur- 
posefully set out to incorporate into the formal curriculum prac- 
tices reflecting such aims and objectives, and if they do, how suc- 
cessful are they? How are such things measured? Can schools ade- 
quately demonstrate that they are effective in achieving these 
objectives? Further, many of the existing structures and operating 
Procedures in schools seem to be designed more for administrative 
expediency and teacher convenience than for the genuinely indivi- 
dual, developmental and educational needs of every single child. i 

So the quality, nature and role of schooling are appropri- 
ately being questioned. But other changes are being imposed 
without much societal input. Governments in several OECD coun- 
tries continue to force economic stringencies on to systems and 
individual schools, to raise concern about retention rates in the 
Post-compulsory years and to question the relevance of curricular 
content in the senior years for vocations and employment oppor- 
tunities. The impetus for such questioning appears to be as much 
Political as educational. Specialist training, especially for primary 
teachers, is being eroded in favour of more generalist teacher 
training. Specialist courses to produce kindergarten/pre-school 
teachers are systematically being phased out in both Australia and 
continental Europe in favour of child-care programmes. Specialist, 
Curriculum development departments and other support services 
are being dismantled, and schools are now expected to be respon- 
Sible for providing these services themselves. i 

The integration of those with recognised disabilities into 
mainstream schools, while commendable in theory, is creating Sig- 
nificant difficulty and anxiety in many school communities where 
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there is an underprovision of appropriate support. Many of these 
policies result from a concern for greater economic efficiencies 
and to reduce the percentage of government budgets expended on 
education. 

And there are other pressures. Employers and tertiary insti- 
tutions are querying the academic standards of exit-students from 
secondary schools. The moral guardians of society question discip- 
line standards, teenage attitudes, the lack of respect for others and 
for property, codes of behaviour, the general tone of school and, 
periodically, aspects of curriculum content. 

All user groups are questioning the efficacy of the schooling 
process in terms of the ‘product’. Teacher unions have become 
more militant over improvements in teaching conditions and salary 
levels, and in more specifically defining the role of teaching. 
Teachers are under pressure to take additional school-based 
responsibility for areas such as curriculum development. 

Schools are increasingly having to write proposals for addi- 
tional funding for programmes many would see as essential for 
meeting the most basic needs of students. They are also being 
called upon to provide school-based responses to proposed struc- 
tural and operational changes, and to establish an increasing 
number of school-based committees. These increased loads have 
resulted in rising levels of stress-related absenteeism and in attri- 
tion from the teaching service. For many, teaching appears no 
longer to provide the professional status or the job satisfaction it 
once did. 

The result is that, as governmental and societal pressure for 
greater accountability at every level of school Operation increases, 
schools are buckling under the pressure to deliver the quality of 
service their stated aims and objectives Suggest and that parents 
and society at large are coming to demand. As they are presently 
structured and operated, schools cannot deliver comprehensive 

‘education’ like this. A normal, healthy and balanced life-style 
comes from a combination of sound schooling, a stable two-parent 
family, an accessible extended family of grandparents and rela- 
tives, a family affiliation with a local church, being a known and 
respected member of a close-knit and supportive community and 
so on. For increasing numbers of children this kind of combina- 
tion no longer exists. 

So schools are being asked to shoulder the responsibilities 
which were hitherto the province of these other bodies, but 
without any, or at least insufficient, additional resources, and in 
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many instances without the necessary expertise. Being legally in 
loco parentis does not automatically confer the capacity to be a 
substitute for all of these other support structures. The teaching 
role itself has become more demanding, but is exacerbated by 
these additional (and, some teachers would argue, non-teaching) 
responsibilities. 

Many parents are also clearly agitated about societal values 
and they look to schools to apply some kind of remedy. We wit- 
ness daily a progressive, subtle acceptance of the permissive 
society; at almost every level of social communication there is 
undermining of moral and ethical standards, and an increase in 
personal gratification and freedom of expression without sufficient 
responsibility or respect for the rights and freedoms of others. 
Television, video, stage, music and cinema are shapers of attitudes 
as powerful as any school or home. Parents feel powerless to 
control these influences and they tend to call on the school for the 
additional personal and social guidance. Teachers appropriately 
claim that they are unqualified, and do not have the time, to pro- 
vide this kind of support system. , 

There are many imaginative, and educative things happening 
in schools, and all schools have dedicated, well-qualified and ener- 
getic teachers. But the original question remains. What constitutes 
an excellent school in the eyes of parents and society? Can 
schools provide within existing structures and operational pattems 
what parents and society want? And can the stated charter of 
schools continue to be the education of the ‘whole child’? 

Whose responsibility does it then become to ensure that 
children and young people grow up with a healthy attitude to 
society and self, treasure the best of the past and work to develop 
a secure future for the whole of mankind? Since most countries 
have laws which make school attendance compulsory between cer- 
tain ages of one’s life, it may not be proper that schools, and 
teachers in particular, walk away from both the professional and 
moral responsibility to develop the whole child. But it is a ques- 
tion of capability rather than culpability. 

Teachers are trained to teach, but most are not trained to be 
counsellors, child psychologists, social workers or ministers of 
religion. Many are trained in particular specialisations which have 
applications beyond the specific development of the intellect or 
which are an established part of the formal curriculum; these 
include physical education, the fine arts and aesthetics, arts oe 
crafts, health and human relations, and it is in these broad areas O 
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‘curriculum’ and the ‘total school environment’ that some redefini- 
tion of the role of schooling and of teaching needs to be under- 
taken. 

Schools could, in the interests of both children and the 
future of society, take on the responsibilities which for increasing 
numbers of children other agencies are progressively neglecting or 
which are becoming less influeniial, but it is unreasonable and 
inappropriate to expect this additional burden to be carried by 
teachers alone if the existing school structures and progressive 
economic stringencies are maintained. As another option, responsi- 
bility for formally educating children could be shared with the 
wider community; school systems might continue to be responsi- 
ble for the provision of qualified teachers for formal classroom 
instruction, while other agencies take on the responsibility for pro- 
viding qualified social workers, child psychologists, nurses, coun- 
sellors, ministers of religion and any other experts necessary to 
meet the full educational and developmental needs of children and 
young people. In either case, schools would have to become more 
autonomous and diverse, and would have to modify their pro- 
cedures in a number of ways to meet these new conditions. 

Consider, then, how the school components which follow 


might look if they were reconstituted along the lines we have dis- 
cussed above: 


© mastery learning 

© vertical curriculum 

e flexible school day/week 

e flexible teacher employment and working conditions 

© use of community support personnel 

© commitment to the total educational development of the child. 


Mastery learning 


Mastery learning essentially rests upon a philosophy which asserts 
that anyone can learn anything, provided that the material to be 
leamed is suitably subdivided into manageable, sequentially 
developmental components, and that enough time is allowed for 
the learning process. Students must master one component before 
progressing on to the next. 

Two genotypes exist in common practice. The first is 
group-based and teacher-paced. Students learn both through their 
own efforts and in dialogue and cooperation with their teachers, 
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and with each other through peer-tutoring. By this method, indivi- 
duals may progress at their own rate, though the group largely 
stays together in a developmental sense. The teacher may permit 
differential subgroupings to develop within the larger group to 
accommodate optimal progress for each student. Group activity is 
encouraged, but not at the expense of the fast learners (whose pro- 
gress might be curtailed) or of the slower learners (who may be 
left behind). Additional subgroupings are generated as the need 
arises. 

The second type is individual-based and learner-paced. In 
this instance, each student progresses at his or her own pace 
without necessary reference to the developmental rate of peers. 
Teachers work with each student as an individual rather than with 
the whole group or with subgroups. Students more clearly belong 
to cross-age ‘home’ groups rather than to chronological-age, year- 
level form-groups. Each student, rather than the teacher, takes on 
the primary responsibility for his or her own progress. Support 
and encouragement from older and more advanced peers, in addi- 
tion to the support and guidance of the teacher, is a significant 
characteristic of this approach. Recent research on mastery learn- 
ing (Kulik, Kulik and Bangert-Drowns, 1986; Guskey and Gates, 
1985, 1986) report extraordinary student achievement with this 
method. 

The most important feature of mastery learning is that it 
accommodates the natural diversity of ability within any group of 
students. The fast learners need not be delayed by waiting for the 
slower students, and the slower students are not ‘left behind’. 
Thus, with careful preparation and greater flexibility in instruc- 
tional methods, all students can be appropriately accommodated 
according to their respective levels of understanding and they can 
progress at their own rate. It works particularly well with hierarch- 
ically and sequentially ordered subjects like mathematics, physics 
and languages, but can also easily accommodate discrete topic 
subjects such as history. 

The role of teacher changes from that of purveyor of all 
wisdom and becomes more that of facilitator of the learning 
environment; the teacher ensures the availability of resources at 
the time they are needed and for the duration they are needed. 
Actual teaching will be directed to individuals, or to small groups 
of children dealing with essentially the same problem or learning 
mode, rather than to the entire class of students. The teacher mon- 
itors more closely the progress of each student and ensures that 
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concepts and processes are understood before the student 
progresses to the next component. 

The emphasis in mastery learning is on individualised 
corrective instruction, on readiness and relevance and on accessi- 
bility of material within appropriate time-frames. Students do not 
‘fail’ in mastery learning programmes; rather, the content and 
time-frames of their learning are differentially paced to accommo- 
date each student’s level and rate of understanding. Further, in 
properly administered programmes, given the required motivation 
and application, students cannot avoid leaming what is set down 
by the teacher (or the student) to be learned, providing motivation 
and application are maintained. In traditional teaching-learning 
patterns, the controlling factor is the predetermined time-block; in 
mastery learning, the controlling factor is the material to be 
mastered - time is a flexible vehicle within which the learning 
takes place. And because progress to the next component requires 
mastery of the present component, foundations and preliminaries 
are always established. 

Benjamin Bloom of the University of Chicago first articu- 
lated the concept of mastery learning in the late 1960s. Many 
schools have since successfully adopted the method, and it has 
been incorporated into such programmes as IGE (Individually 
Guided Education), IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruction), 
PLAN (Programme for Learning According to Need), LFM 
oe for Mastery), and PSI (Personalised System of Instruc- 
tion). 

However, whilst mastery learning produces an intimate 
knowledge of each student’s Progress and areas of competence 
and difficulty, it is administratively much more complex to 
operate than the traditional large-group, same-age, horizontally 
organised modes of instruction. While there has been almost 
continuous research undertaken since Bloom’s initial thesis, there 
continues to be controversy about the effectiveness of mastery 
leaming methods. However, most researchers are willing to ack- 
nowledge that the increased emphasis on individualised instruction 
does assist students of all levels of ability. But the method does 
place much greater demands upon teachers, who need to break 
into units or modules all the Subject matter to be learned in every 
subject area. These units of work vary from between six and twen- 
ty weeks’ duration depending upon the particular model adopted. 
Formative assessment Procedures must be developed for both 
teacher and student assessment of the student’s work and progress. 
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An important aspect of the concept is that the student takes 
greater responsibility for his or her own learning, which in turn 
builds self-confidence and personal motivation. Where mastery 
learning has been introduced within the more traditional, horizon- 
tal curriculum of year-length courses, the faster students must be 
provided with extension units or packages, whilst the slower stu- 
dents may need supplementary loops for the set number of units 
within the year time-frame. It very quickly becomes apparent, 
then, that the traditional notions of ‘classes’ and ‘grades’ become 
a handicap, indeed self-defeating as, for example, the faster stu- 
dents are continually held back within any year level, even though 
their knowledge expands through their work in extension units. 


Vertical curriculum 


A more appropriate way of accommodating the differential rates 
of student progression through mastery learning techniques is the 
vertical curriculum, in which all subject areas are subdivided into 
sequentially developmental units and placed on a vertical grid. In 
this kind of timetable students may work individually or in small 
groups and can take advantage of peer-assisted or cross-age tutor- 
ing opportunities. 
In England the best-known single-subject example of this 
strategy is the Kent Mathematics Project (KMP) devised by Bertie 
Banks. There have also been developed in England ‘mini-schools’ 
(see The Countesthorpe Experience: Watts J. (ed.)) where groups 
of same-age students work with a number of teachers over a wide 
range of subjects. Teachers act as both tutors and general coun- 
Sellors. However, in vertical curriculum, the concept of year-levels 
Is no longer relevant; rather, students at any point in their school- 
ing work within vertically constructed, sequentially developmental, 
subject areas. (Some schools operate modified vertical curricu- 
lums at certain levels only.) Because of innate ability, interest in 
Particular subjects, or greater motivation to study one subject rath- 
er than another, students can be at different levels in their various 
Subjects within their own programme of study. If a student grasps 
mathematical concepts easily and sees this activity as intellectually 
rewarding, her rate of progress in mathematics may be significant- 
ly faster than that in a subject which has less immediate appeal. 
This differential rate of progress is perfectly normal, since 
all students have different interests, abilities and levels of motiva- 
tion in different topics and subjects. It becomes the teacher’s 
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responsibility to ensure that no one subject area is pursued at the 
expense of all others or that no one area is disregarded, and that a 
reasonable balance is maintained among the components of the 
Sstudent’s study programme. 

In practice, then, each student negotiates his/her own pro- 
gramme of study, and takes more personal responsibility for 
his/her own progress, under the supervision of the classroom 
teacher. This monitoring can be administratively time-consuming 
for teachers, but is outweighed by the benefits to students. There 
is in any study regimen normally a combination of core and elec- 
tive components, the selection of which is undertaken with teacher 
advice and guidance. Whilst certain lesson content will continue to 
need group explanation, teaching becomes much more individual- 
ised, because students will be at different levels of progression 
within the units of work and progressively they will be working 
on different units. In short, the nature of the teaching task has 
been substantially reformed. 


Flexible school day/week 


The conventional structure of the school day and of the school 
week ignores the contextual reality of individual schools and com- 
munities by assuming that the schooling needs of all are exactly 
the same. Hence many countries have legislation which specifies 
that schools operate between certain predetermined hours each day 
and for a defined number of days each year; term dates are also 
Prescribed. Thus the right of the school and the community to 
cater for the wishes of a particular community is restricted. 

: In a neighbourhood in which a proportion of the parents are 
involved in shift-work which does not happen to coincide with the 
established hours of schooling, it would make sense if one, Or 
some, of that community’s schools could open earlier or remain 
open later, could Cater for the care as well as the educational 


select group of 
eighteen years of age, 


es Pee sey no sie approach would permit schools, if there was 
ee and if they so chose, to open Significantly earlier and/or 
Close significantly later than they do at present. The timetable 
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could be blocked in such a way that subjects were offered at vari- 
ous times throughout the day, in much the same way as the verti- 
cal curriculum structure makes possible. The duration and timing 
of daytime attendance would need to vary according to the age 
and the developmental levels of students, and the degree of flexi- 
bility would also vary significantly between primary and secon- 
dary levels of schooling (if those terms remain usable). Older 
Secondary students could usefully gain much more through a 
longer contact-day than is open to them in most schools at 
present. 

The freeing-up of the school day, and therefore of the 
school week, creates greater opportunities for a much more diverse 
and creative approach to curriculum design and to school opera- 
tion. Schools could, with the agreement of their parent body, offer 
classes both earlier and later than at present, and could accommo- 
date special interests and special needs of both students and 
perents; a flexible day could generate greater cooperation and less 
du Plication between neighbouring schools in the offering of spe- 
Cialist courses for small groups of students. 

The degree of flexibility will, of necessity, be dependent 
upon the age-range of the children. However, whether the model 
Occurs within a P-12 or K-12 (age 5 to 18 years) setting, within 
the more common administrative groupings of junior/ middle/ 
Senior or primary/ secondary sub-divisions, or even in only limited 
Contexts within levels, and particularly when it is applied in con- 
junction with mastery learning and a vertical curriculum, the 
school’s conventional mode of operation will begin to dissipate 
and undergo a sea change. 

There are many interesting examples which can be cited. 
ae approach adopted by the Sutton Centre in Nottinghamshire, 
St (see Table 3.1) was to divide each day into three time- 

S (morning, afternoon and evening), 15 in all for the week, 
of which all students and teachers must attend ten. This provides a 
Breat amount of flexibility, yet within regular structures. 

USA Another is the 45/15 term operating in Washington — 
lock an which students and staff are engaged in four, gee 
aie comprising nine weeks (45 days) on task followed by three 
Theat’ (15 days) recess. Each of the four cohorts of students bogin 
Ir twelve-week cycles three weeks apart, providing stagger i 

AUY Points and holiday breaks throughout the year. The schoo 
FaN can thereby be used for 48 weeks in the year - 4 much 

'sher ratio of use than occurs in most school systems. 
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Table 3.1 Teacher Flexitime Employment Patterns 


Teacher 


A; E oD. SE oR _G 
Oam Joo 7 y Sy J 

Monday O 5 N ane 
onday AA, eA ee eed AA 
Oam v y v - Vv VN $ 

Tuesday Opm NA ae ON eh a 
FEN O even SY oa st Ay 
Oam v v ON SE E | ; 

Wednesday O VOA NN N - 
ednesday a Lai $ J d 4 j T F 
Oam aay i y y y F 

Thursday O JEES T 
ursday 2 ma a ey NOT E 
Oam i E E es 
Friday Opm 5 eer oe is N Sa 
Oeven - =- -= see E 


Notes: Each teacher is scheduled for 10 half-day sessions. 


Teacher A has a typical week - five days of teaching during the day. 
Teacher B has all Friday and Thursday aftemoon free. 

Teacher F teaches momings and evenings, and has all aftemoons free. 
Teacher G 


has every moming free. 


The seven configurations demonstrated indicate some of the possibilities available 
in flexitime arrangements. 


Woodleigh School at Baxter near Melbourne, Australia, 
developed the ‘seven week plan’ in which the 7th (middle) week 
of each 13-week term was devoted to an elective activity such as 
producing a musical, scuba-diving, ecological research, running a 
business, canoe expeditions, and many others. They also operated 
an extended lunch break to cater for the same kinds of activity. 


Hers non-government schools have extended their school days to 
30 and 


530 p.m and often to Saturday mornings to accommo- 
date sport 


ting activities, orchestral rehearsals, clubs and societies, 
and other cross-level activit 


y, although these extension pro- 
grammes Ought to be seen as the norm in all schools, and better 
utilisation of school plant and teaching expertise ought to be stan- 
dard practice. 

It is sad to recognise, however, that administrative con- 
siderations and economi 


r ic restrictions constitute major impediments 
to more flexible operational patterns, Homogeneous age-groups of 
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students are much easier to plan for and to teach than are hetero- 
geneous groupings, but such age-level groupings assume falla- 
ciously a sameness of need and ability. It is easier for teachers to 
group-teach by lecture method, a practice based upon the assump- 
tion that students have equivalent understanding, capabilities, and 
capacities. Yet schools are full of children who daily verify that 
this is not the case, and whose behaviours reflect their lack of en- 
gagement in these formal activities, and thus, the patent inap- 
propriateness of such a learning practice. 

The extended and more flexible school day also creates the 
opportunity to incorporate in the curriculum both cross-level and 
non-academic offerings, to build additional components into the 
formal school day, such as religious observances, group discus- 
sions and projects, films, visiting speakers, pastoral care and other 
social support mechanisms, and to include knowledge/skills 
development in areas which may not normally be covered by the 
‘formal’ academic curriculum (like clubs, societies, hobby and re- 
creational programmes). 

The extended school day is not designed necessarily to in- 
clude more academic study, but may simply offer personal 
development opportunities within a supervised educational en- 
vironment. It could be argued that schools would therefore be tak- 
ing over a parenting role by gainfully engaging young people rath- 
er than leaving them to return to empty homes to watch question- 
able TV programmes, or to fill in time at shopping centres or oth- 
er venues en route from school to home. 


Flexitime employment of teachers 


A more flexible deployment of teaching staff becomes a necessary 
Part of the notion of a flexible school day; teachers would need to 
negotiate with the principal the ways in which they would fulfil 
their teaching contract (see Table 3.1) within the school’s new 
Operational arrangements. 

Under flexitime arrangements, 
full-time teaching load largely as they do at present, or they may 
exploit the advantage which flexitime arrangements can provide. 
For example, some may chose to fulfil their normal full-time con- 
tract over four days, or to have late starts or early finishes, or to 
take half-days off on particular days of the week. 

In some community colleges in Leicestershire, England, 
teachers may ‘trade’ an evening session for one morning or after- 


teachers could undertake their 
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noon session on up to three days per week. It also creates the op- 
portunity for job-sharing, and permanent part-time work. A more 
flexible approach to the school day also provides increased oppor- 
tunity for professional development of staff, whether school-based 
or at tertiary institutions. It permits more opportunity for on-site 
professional reading and writing. It also has the potential to reduce 
leave for special purposes, for personal shopping and the like, and 
to improve significantly teaching practice, working conditions and 
life-style without loss of full-time employment or jeopardising a 
full-time salary. 

But to accommodate an extended school day or week, a 
vertical curriculum and mastery learning, and to encourage society 
to take greater responsibility for the operation of schools may well 
require that more adults be recruited as a normal part of the 
school’s complement of support personnel. The provision of these 


extra people clearly could not come from within existing educa- 
tion budgets. 


Community support personnel 


There is in all school communities a large body of under-utilised 
expertise which could reasonably be harnessed for the benefit of 
schools and students, This human resource pool includes active 
and Soe ee and business people, community artisans 
parents and grandparents, the unemployed i 
more mature) and so on. A 
Be addition, schools increasingly need the assistance of 
7 n chaplains, nurses, Psychologists and counsellors, and social 

orkers, and of people like ethnic aides to assist with translating 


a ane, por the cultures of the diverse range of na- 
which make up a significant i 
populations. g proportion of some student 


ee of this potentially available pool of adults could be ac- 
© schools free of cost. Retired professionals and business 


ee by superannuation and pension schemes and 
volvement with sch 
by many of them: ceri ools may well be welcomed 
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sidies would be necessary. 

However, under no circumstance should these potential ad- 
ditional personnel be seen as replacements for qualified teachers. 
Rather, they would be additional classroom and school resources. 
Certainly, the cost of these extra personnel ought not come out of 
Education budgets unless these were to be significantly enlarged. 
Some of these charges would appropriately be against other minis- 
tries such as Social Welfare, Trade, Industry or Health. Merely to 
itemise these makes our case. Schools are being changed; they no 
longer fit the conventional mould, and even reasonable innova- 
tions like mastery learning, a revised school day with extended 
hours of operation, and a widening clientele are transforming the 
way schools are conceived of, and are pushing them into involve- 
ment across boundaries no longer impervious. In consequence, it 
may become necessary to fund a part of the education enterprise 
In new ways. 

The corporate sector, as a major user of educated youth, 
may be called upon to make a greater direct contribution to the 
Provision of schooling through a device like a per capita tax on 
the number of employees. Schemes such as ‘schools adopting a 
business organisation’, ‘or organisations adopting a school’ pro- 
vide opportunities for direct support in various forms - both 
Tesource supplementation and work experience. ; 

In any case, most teachers, individually and collectively, do 
not have the combined training or expertise to supply the quality 
or volume of moral, psychological, emotional, spiritual and cultur- 
al nurture which society is coming to expect of schools. Com- 
petent teachers would not feel threatened by the inclusion of other 
Professionals and lay assistants in schools and in classrooms, and 
Most would welcome the support which these persons would bring 
to the complex and responsible task of educating the young. The 
benefits of this more comprehensive approach to formal schooling 
would be enormous. 

Thus, it becomes a national question as to what sort of so- 
ciety we wish to have in the future, and whether schools are able 
to provide the support and up-bringing which society expects for 
the coming generations. If schools are to be responsible for the to- 
tal development of the child, there needs to be a re-appraisal of 
the roles of schools and of teachers. 
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Total educational development 


We have already referred several times to the ‘development of the 
whole child’, intellectual, social, psychological, ethical, moral, 
spiritual, physical, cultural and aesthetic. Most schools concentrate 
on a few of these elements only, largely ignore others, and give 
major curricular emphasis to intellectual development. 

Increasingly schools are responding to the student’s need for 
social, emotional, and psychological support by providing pastoral 
care programmes, and within these there may be some intentional 
reference to moral and ethical responsibility. Many government 
and most non-government schools in Australia also employ cha- 
plains and counsellors. 

In Australia, ‘Church’ schools — those of the Catholic sys- 
tem, and those affiliated with protestant denominations — give 
some degree of emphasis to formal religious education and to its 
public observance like assembly or classroom prayers, masses, 
hymn singing, bible readings, and so on. However, these aspects 
are differentially practised and valued even within the different 
Christian denominational schools. 

Others, however, do very little in the way of formal 
religious observance, and although government schools are by 
legislation ‘free, compulsory and secular’, many employ a school 
chaplain, and some enact religious ceremonies. Clearly there is a 
differential appreciation of the value of these aspects in both 
government and non-government schools. The issue becomes one 
of balance between these various elements of the total curriculum. 

Increasing numbers of parents are expressing support not 
only for a wider range of curricula and other educational com- 
ponents, but also for discipline, religious and moral awareness, 
respect for the person and property of others, and extended extra- 
curricular activities. For some Parents, there is a belief that pas- 
toral care and personal support programmes will be more effective 
in schools which have some religious observances. But by whatev- 
er criteria one uses as the basis for Judgement, it is transparently 
clear that all schools, no matter what their designation, have failed 
to educate ‘the whole child’, Furthermore, it is unlikely that they 
will ever be able to do so, and doubtful whether they should even 
try. 

What the various publics are asking of schools and of edu- 
cation agencies are at the least contradictory and at the most 
unachievable; and many of the demands being placed upon 
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schools, even those which appear reasonable and educationally 
persuasive (like individualised programmes, mastery learning, the 
better use of facilities, better timetabling, better use of staff, a 
more flexible school day) lead to fundamental transformations of 
what we have come to call ‘school’. 

Excellence in schooling and excellent schools are therefore 
elusive terms. They pose enormous problems for those who 
manage schools chiefly because the societal expectations inherent 
in the terms are so widely discrepant. 

In this chapter we have given consideration to several edu- 
cational reforms which might be considered mainstream, which al- 
most commend themselves and which if introduced would clearly 
improve the quality of schooling. But the discussion has also 
shown that each of these changes would alter the school in sub- 
stantial ways and, were one to employ them all, commendable 
though that might be on educational grounds, it would radically 
transform what we have come to identify as school. That being 
the case, how then could we recognise excellence at all in such an 
unconventional landscape? 

And this conclusion raises for us a formidable paradox, for 
as we discovered in Chapter 1, the effective schools movement 
and the call for excellence both grew out of reaction, a milieu 
which called for a restoration of some of the conventional patterns 
of schooling. On face value, it is a no-win situation for educators 
unless we can construct from this matrix combinations of elements 
which will both conserve the best from the past and also reify us- 
able techniques from the ideas and expectations which have em- 
erged from the present. Although this may seem a difficult task, it 
is one worth attempting when survival is the reward for the exer- 
cise, 

In the next chapter, therefore, we return to what the effec- 
tive schools research has shown us and to what the literature on 
excellence has taught us; and we begin the process of building 
models which a school manager might put into operation in his or 
her school. 
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It would solve many community problems if schools were able to 
educate the whole person but, as we indicated in the previous 
chapter they are clearly not geared to do so at present. None the 
less, different elements in society keep loading schools with 
expectations which they simply cannot fulfil and then they vilify 
education for not satisfying those desiderata. 

Educators have responded predictably; since schools cannot 
fill the role of being a ‘one-stop social welfare agency’, let us 
define (the educators have said) why schools do exist, what their 
prime functions are; we can then concentrate on carrying out those 
functions really well and resist the pressure to dissipate the efforts 
of school people over too wide a splay of activities. In this 
Tespect, the effective schools movement has been very helpful for 
it has focused attention once again on teaching and learning or, 
more precisely, on instruction and on learning outcomes. It is pos- 
sible to observe, monitor and coach teacher performance; and it is 
possible to measure what students have learnt - or some of it. So 
while schools may leave many things to chance and many activi- 
ties undocumented, in these two important, pivotal respects - 
teaching performance, student learning - they can decide to be 
explicit, targeted, and ruthlessly systematic. 


The essential task of schools - teaching and learning 


One of the problems posed b 
tiveness, and many of the sch 
they spawned, is that the sch 
narrowly instrumental approa 
short on tests of the ability 


y the programmes for school effec- 
ool improvement programmes which 
ool’s effectiveness was judged on a 
ch to measuring student learnings, in 
to read, write and calculate; and there 
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is more to good schooling than that alone. It was this kind of 
instrumentalism which pervaded much of the report of the US 
National Commission on Excellence in Education entitled A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform (1983). It 
had used as its ‘indicators of risk’ the results from standardised 
tests over 25 years, Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores, science 
achievement tests, armed services recruitment examinations and 
literacy test results (A Nation at Risk: 8-9). 

The Camegie Task Force’s report which appeared three 
years later was significantly titled A Nation Prepared (1986), as 
though in answer to the National Commission’s assertions. 
Nevertheless, it argued that schooling itself needed rebuilding; 
repairing is not enough because the existing model is so seriously 
flawed and limited. 

The Coalition of Essential Schools grew out of the same 
awareness that there were some essential functions which schools 
Must perform, and from which nothing should be allowed to 
deflect them. The Coalition resulted from the findings of ‘A study 
of High Schools’ headed by Theodore Sizer, formerly Dean of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Education and later Headmaster of 
Phillips Academy; the study was sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) and by the 
National Association of Independent Schools (NAIS). The Coali- 
tion consists of approximately forty schools, with ten making up a 
core group to work with Brown University to produce a charter 
for the reconstruction of secondary education. In its simplest form, 
the Coalition’s view is that ‘less is more’, that schools have taken 
on too many chores and their health will be restored only if they 
shed the peripheral duties and concentrate on achieving their 
essential mission. : ers 

In consequence, the Coalition developed nine principles 
which encapsulate the essence of what schools stand for and 
which might well be taken as a manifesto for any school. The 
nine principles are as follows (Sizer, 1986: 41): 


© Schools have an intellectual focus 
Schools cannot be all things to all people; ess 
help people develop their minds 


entially they exist to 


© The school’s goals should be simple 
The school’s prime purpose is to ensure that every student masters 
a set of essential skills or areas of knowledge. It emphasises 
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mastery learning of a clearly defined syllabus 


© The school goals apply to all ; 

The school’s goals apply to the entire student group, not just e ; 
subset of it. The school needs to tailor-make its courses so tha 
every student has the opportunity to learn well 


i is the student-as-worker 
© The governing metaphor is t : 
The schools activities are based upon the student-as-a learner, not 
on the teacher as the worker delivering an educational programme. 
So the school emphasises that the students themselves are respon- 
sible for their own learning 


t ibitions’ are required 
st panne yi tes that the students demonstrate that they have 
mastered the course. So a certificate, or a qualification, or gradua- 
tion means no more than that the students can present evidence 
that they have learnt and can perform well 


© Attitudes are important 


The tone of the school depends upon good attitudes. The school 
will therefore embody the values of ‘unanxious expectation’, trust 


and decency, and parents will be treated as ‘essential collabora- 
tors’ in developing these values 


© The staff are generalists first and Specialists second 
Each staff member is expected to have a commitment to the whole 
school and what it stands for. These generalist responsibilities 


overarch the teacher’s specialisation in particular subjects in the 
curriculum 


© Education is personalised learning 

Both teaching and learning need to be personalised. For this rea- 
son, no teacher should be given so many students that she cannot 
identify with each one personally; so she should have fewer than 
80 students under her tutelage. And the teachers should 
unreservedly have responsibility for choosing the pedagogies 
which ensure that each student has a Suitable course of study 


© The budget demonstrates priorities 


The school’s resources, especially its budget, should feed what is 
of highest priority; the school may have to curtail or eliminate 
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some services in order to preserve the quality of its essential ser- 
vices. 


Our discussion has therefore led us to one of the basic building 
blocks for creating an effective and excellent school. The school 
must focus on essential tasks, and it ought to be structured around 
those essentials, Interestingly, this is one of the planning princi- 
ples enunciated by Peters and Waterman (1982), based upon their 
findings from a survey of America’s most successful companies. 
‘Stick to the knitting’, they advise; the excellent organisations are 
those which know what they do best, which have expert skills in a 
certain area, and which pour their attention into that area rather 
than allowing their strength to be dissipated or spread too thinly. 
The Coalition for Essential Schools has made the educational 
application of this point simply and in telling fashion. School, in 
short, is a learning place which focuses on the learner. 

This is exactly the conclusion which has also emerged out 
of the effective schools research. In Chapter 2 we cited the five 
points about effective schools which had been developed by 
Edmonds. Other criteria have been added since the early 1980s, 
other factors have been isolated and other techniques developed. 
Mellor and Chapman (1984) and Mulford (1986) have each tried 
to recreate the list of qualities to be found from the studies of 
effective schools, for example. But one dominant thread runs 
through them all, namely, that the instructional programme is the 
school’s raison d'être. 

By the early 1980s, therefore, there emerged substantial 
agreement about the characteristics common to the schools which 
people admired. Edmonds’ simple five factor formula is a con- 
venient basis for some commentary about the implications for 
individual schools. 


Effective schools have a clearly articulated instructional focus. 


It is interesting to note how frequently the term ‘instruction’ 
appears in the effective schools literature. The best principals are 
Not so much school organisers or managers, but rather are instruc- 
tional leaders. The best teachers are those who have high educa- 
tional expectations about their students and who are not coy about 
formal instruction. The best schools have clearly defined instruc- 
tional tasks, that is, programmes of formal teaching. Some of the 
literature argues that the most effective classrooms are 
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characterised by more time spent on task, by periods of formal 
instruction and by an ordered, systematic approach to teaching and 
learning. 

Perhaps it is just as well for schools to be recalled from the 
disparate functions and scattered activities loaded upon them. 
Schools will continue to be concerned about children’s social wel- 
fare, of course, but it becomes mainly a question of orientation 
and focus. Schools exist to sponsor learning and that prime pur- 
pose should infuse everything that the school attempts to do. 


Effective schools use systematic evaluation and assessment. 


No organisation can be effective unless it has goals to be accom- 
plished. Effectiveness means goal accomplishment. It is not 
surprising, then, that good schools have a curriculum which is 
constantly evaluated and that pupil progress is regularly assessed. 
Shoemaker and Fraser (1981: 181) write: 


The belief in the need for well defined instructional objec- 
tives and a comprehensive evaluation system has become so 
common as to be almost meaningless. Nevertheless, student 
achievement is related to students’ and teachers’ knowing 
where they are heading and finding out how far they have 
progressed ... In the high achieving schools instructional 


Objectives guide the programs, and testing and evaluation are 
given serious and deliberate attention, 


There is an expectation in effective schools that all students will 
learn well. 
Shoemaker and Fraser (ibid.) report that the “most consistent find- 
ing’ in the school effectiveness studies is ‘the crucial connection 
between expectations and achievement’. Quite simply, the students 
live up to the expectations the school has for them. They are 
expected to achieve; they do achieve, 

The Coleman Report (1966) listed “destiny control’ as a fac- 
tor powerful in determining a student’s performance in school. 
The term means the degree to which Students considered that they 
themselves are in charge of their own lives. Interestingly enough, 
one means of increasing the students’ level of “destiny control’ is 
through having their parents involved in the life, work and pro- 
gramme of the school. If the parents show they can change the 
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status quo by their actions, the children will also believe it about 
themselves. Carol Lopate (1969: 143-144) has shown the ramifica- 
tions well when she wrote: 


When parents are involved in the decision-making process of 
education, their children are likely to do better in school. This 
increased achievement may be due to the lessening of dis- 
tance between the goals of the home and the goals of the 
school and to the changes in teachers’ attitudes resulting from 
their greater sense of accountability when the parents of the 
child are visible in the schools. It may also be related to the 
increased sense of control the child feels over his own des- 
tiny when he sees his parents actively engaged in decision- 
making in his school. 


Wilbur Brookover, who has featured prominently in the effective 
schools research, reported in 1978 on a study he and a team from 
Michigan conducted to trace the way in which a school’s climate 
or sub-culture affected learning. They found that a ‘student’s sense 
of academic futility clearly contributes more than any of the other 
climate variables’ (Brookover et al., 1978: 312). What improved 
Student performance, apparently, were the teachers’ commitment 
to improvement, high academic expectations about the students 
revealed both in overt evaluation and in telling the students what 
was expected of them and deliberate effort by the principal. Stu- 
dents apparently need to be given repeated assurances that they 
can learn and that the system can be mastered. Thus Brookover 


discovered (ibid.: 315, 316): 

© ‘That teachers in higher achieving schools spend a larger pro- 
portion of class time in instruction’ ; 
© That lower achieving schools tend to write 
tion of their students 

© That the higher achieving school 
which groups of students are competing 
vidually’ h , 
© That teachers in the higher achieving schools ‘make immediate 
corrections and provide re-instruction when students failed to give 


correct responses’. Positive reinforcement was given to students 


who gave correct answers. 


off a larger propor- 


s tend to create ‘activities in 
as teams rather than indi- 
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An effective school has an orderly and safe climate which 
encourages learning and teaching. 


Because school climate is a subject which has been given fairly 
extensive treatment in the literature on educational administration, 
it is apposite here to ask what management structures one tends to 
find in an effective school. Scholars have for several years been 
fascinated by the question of whether the organisational frame- 
works of the school and of the school system have any influence 
on how well children learn. We all suspect that they do, but how 
does one demonstrate the effects, and which factors are the critical 
? . 
si In 1979, Cecil Miskel reported on a Kansas study which 
attempted to document some of those organisational factors which 
help a school to be effective. Miskel argues that an effective 
organisation will be characterised by productivity, adaptability, 
loyalty and job satisfaction. At least it is demonstrable that teach- 
ers will perform their teaching tasks better if they are satisfied 
with their jobs, if they are able to make quick adjustments. to 
changing circumstances and if they have ‘faith and trust in the 


leader’. Miskel was able to conclude from his study (1979: 114) 
that: 


more effective schools, as perceived by teachers, are charac- 
terised by (1) more participative organisational processes (2) 
less centralised decision-making structures (3) more formal- 
ised general rules and (4) . . . high professional activity. 


This is a useful finding, though one has to admit that the Rutter 
study does not agree with (1) and (2). 

If generalisation is possible, then, we could judge from the 
previous four axioms that the effective school concentrates on its 
prime professional task of teaching and learning. It gains its 
eminence because it does not allow trivialities or distractions to 
deviate it from that task. In addition, it believes that good teach- 
ing, not sloppy practice, is expected of every teacher; and it 
believes that every student can learn, wants to learn and should be 


overtly expected to learn. All of which leads to the fifth point, the 
school’s leadership. 
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Effective schools have strong educators as their principals. 


The principal usually features in any litany about effective 
schools, but it is interesting that no clear portrait emerges, at least 
concerning the way he or she organises the school or concerning 
managerial style. Apparently the effective principal can be colla- 
borative or dictatorial, humane or stem, but the one common 
characteristic which emerges is that the effective principal must be 
an educator - a person who is quite clearly an instructional leader. 

Hough (1984) has pointed out that many aspects of school 
(and school system) administration appear to be rather tenuously 
linked with the school’s main tasks of teaching and learning and it 
may be seductive to consider whether an educator is needed to 
carry them out. But it is in the area of culture manager, the one 
who maintains ultimate aims, that the educator quality is so vital. 
Hough therefore proposes that when any one of the numerous con- 
siderations, questions or policy issues confront the administrator, 
the most important ‘referent question’ in deciding on an answer is 
to ask, ‘Which option would most appropriately support the 
selected curriculum purpose of the school?’ (Hough, 1984: 60, 
ep In short, the leader or principal must understand about curri- 
culum. 


New organisational structures: corporate management 


If schools are to be focused upon their essential mission rather 
than being sidetracked into peripheral (although commendable) 
Purposes, and if the instructional programme is to dominate the 
thinking and functioning of everyone associated with the school, 
especially the principal who is ‘the instructional leader’, the teach- 
€rs (who have high expectations about learning and the learner) 
and the students (the ‘student-as-worker’), then in quite practical 
terms what will the organisation of the school look like? How will 
it be structured? The short answer is, ‘in several ways’. Not in one 
way only, and not according to ‘one best way’. Not bureaucrat- 
Cally either, at least not pervasively SO. In fact, it is likely that 
Several structural formats will be operating concurrently in the 
school. So those who manage schools need to become quite 
Sophisticated about organisational structures and about some of the 
Tecent thinking which has produced concepts like “corporate 
Management’. Structures exist primarily for educational purposes. 
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Bureaucracy was the pervasive, almost universal, organisa- 
tional form which resulted from the industrial revolution; and it 
has affected the way schools are organised because the introduc- 
tion of universal schooling coincided with industrialisation in the 
western world. Bureaucracy was especially suited for large-scale 
organisations which coordinate the work of hundreds of employees 
performing defined, predictable tasks in a rationally configured 
operation conducted within a fairly stable working environment. 
The inflexible, unchanging nature of the bureaucratic organisation 
has been one of its strengths; it was reliable, both for those work- 
ing in it and for those being served by it. In consequence, the 
nature of its service was unwavering, and all those who contri- 
buted to its outputs could depend upon each of its carefully 
defined parts to fulfil the function assigned to it. In theory at least, 
bureaucracy removes personal whimsy and idiosyncracy from the 
organisation’s delivered service, and puts each person and each 
operation into a proper slot which ensures a fully functioning and 
satisfying whole. Bureaucracy is good for ensuring stability; it is 
ideally suited for stable conditions; and it usually delivers a stable, 
predictable product or service, 

Bureaucracy, the ‘ideal form’ usually attributed to Max 
Weber, has six essential characteristics. First, as the word itself 
suggests, it operates by division of functions; the total operation is 
divided logically into component parts and these are assigned to 
specialist units. Secondly, those units and the people in them 
develop technical expertise in carrying out their specialist tasks. 
So it is Possible to draw up duty statements for each position in 
the organisation, which spell out the special competencies 
expected of the persons who fill each position. Thirdly, each of 
the tasks and the operating units are coordinated into a coherent 
whole by uniform procedures and lines of communication; so rules 
and regulations standardise work practices and allow each unit to 
interlock with every other unit. 

Fourthly, to ensure that the activities of each part, each 
Tie a am acey are regulated in a way that harmonises 
aye » Cach position is assigned a status which defines 

j legree of responsibility attached to that position. Fifthly, each 
Ree. pet. having all the parts logically coordinated 
saree a fie tat s more senior members supervising the 
pyramid ultimatel i ie Pod Mie person a the head of the 
organisation. And Hp aioe i thie integrity. of thie wno iS 

ë 1S ensures the sixth quality, impersonality; 
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the service is delivered logically, predictably and in the same form 
regardless of who the customer is and regardless of what persons 
are filling the organisational roles. All these characteristics are evi- 
dent in schools; indeed, schools have sometimes been described as 
archetypes of bureaucracy. 

One of the most obvious consequences of the onset of the 
post-industrial economy, the information society and the recent 
developments in educational management techniques and theory is 
that a single and simple bureaucratic structure can no longer cope 
with the complexities of management. By now, this point should 
be self-evident, but in practice - especially in government depart- 
ments, large institutions, some big corporations and many school 
systems - the classic, one-dimensional bureaucracy is depressingly 
alive and well, even though the style is under heavy assault. 

In most western countries, two apparently contradictory 
developments seem to have been occurring over schools. There 
has been a tendency to push more and more responsibility on to 
the local schools; to encourage people to establish new, indepen- 
dent schools to serve the expressed wishes of a client group; and 
to legislate so that all schools, pubtic and private, have governing 
boards which make explicit as well as legitimate the formal parti- 
cipation of parents, students and the community in educational 
decision-making. This tendency has carried labels like decentrali- 
sation and devolution, privatisation, and participation. It is a 
movement away from the centre and towards diversified control. 

The second development is recentralisation; governments 
and ministers have tried to reassert control in several key areas 
like resource management, measuring outcomes, programme budg- 
eting, teacher appraisal and setting global priorities. This second 
transition has been accompanied by formal restructuring of educa- 
tion systems so that the lines of control are simplified and made 
More direct; by the imposition of a number of efficiency discip- 
lines, both financial and managerial; by abolition of many 
advisory and consultative bodies (such as councils, boards, com- 
missions and quangos) and their replacement by units, both inside 
and outside of the bureaucracy, with clearly specified purposes. 

The two movements - a simultaneous decentralising and 
Tecentralising - are implied in Peters and Waterman's term 
‘loose/tight structures’, a common characteristic of their identified 
excellent companies. It is as though in areas of central importance 
to the health of the whole organisation there is firm central con- 
trol; and where creativity, entrepreneurship and local initiative are 
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needed, there is wider freedom given to the member units. So 
there are new, post-bureaucratic modes of operation from which 
schools could now copy or learn. 

In his provocative book Gods of Management (1978), 
Charles Handy tries to diagnose the characteristics which will be 
found in those organisations able to flourish in the “new order’, a 
reorganised society in which work becomes more professionalised, 
where management by consent or by contract becomes more com- 
mon, where the notions about ‘work’ change, in which ‘money is 
paid for work done rather than for time spent’, where technologies 
are harnessed to replace people-work as much as possible, where 
work hours become more flexible, where people belong to small 
self-contained units rather than to huge organisations, where 
‘organisation villages’ replace the megalopolis. It is worth analys- 
ing these developments to see what light the new corporate struc- 
tures can throw upon educational organisations. 

Handy’s view (1985: 388-397) is that several of the basic 
assumptions which underlie organisations, especially bureaucratic 
ones, are not only being questioned but are also about to be super- 
seded. He suggests four ideas that will have to be discarded. The 
first is that ‘concentration plus specialisation equals efficiency’. 
This formula, he says, has been at the heart of organisation for at 
least two hundred years; it is after all a bureaucratic construct. The 

idea is that if work is divided up into its parts, then people can 
develop specialised skills and concentrate them on those com- 
ponent parts of the operation; hence the process becomes highly 
skilled and efficiency results. 

The problems in this idea have now been well documented. 
For example, specialists, whether they are professionals or union- 
ists, become protective of their territory and allow no one else to 
intrude on to it; at the same time they become indispensable - 
indeed, able to impede the whole Process by withdrawing their 
goodwill when it suits them. Further, goal displacement occurs; 
the narrow objectives of the unit or specialist become more impor- 
tant than the overall objectives of the organisation. Hence there is 
now a developing tendency to recruit generalists and then to train 
them in a specialisation; and for multi-skilling, so that anyone in 
the organisation can lend his or her hand in several places within 
the organisation when the need arises. Beware Parkinson’s Law 
and the Peter Principle! 
_ The second assumption to be questioned is that hierarchy is 
natural. The ideas that everyone needs positional authority to get 
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the work done or that workers need supervision because they will 
slack if it is absent are being displaced by a collegial work 
environment and by ideas such as that status can be fluid and 
depends on the task at hand (‘situational leadership’), that author- 
ity comes more from peer recognition and respect than from posi- 
tion, that those affected by decisions should participate in making 
them and that responsibility for the organisation, for its tone and 
its productivity are shared by everyone in it. Collegiality is tend- 
Ing to replace hierarchy. 

Thirdly, the idea that labour is a cost is being challenged. 
People are not commodities like machines or buildings and ought 
Not to be treated as property; rather, people are assets with vari- 
able skills, able to be developed and used, and to which the organ- 
isation makes a commitment once they become part of it. 

Finally, the organisation itself is not property; it is in a real 
sense owned by everyone in it, not by a proprietor. So those who 
manage the organisation are not to think they are running a 
machine which puts profits in its owners’ pockets; for the profita- 
bility of the company affects the life of everyone who works in it. 
Rather, the manager manages lives as much as he or she does pro- 
fits. As Handy states: 


Is it not more sensible . . . to regard shareholders only as the 
providers of finance, with financial privileges proportionate to 
the risk they run, rather than owners? Who then are the own- 
ers? Or does ownership no longer have any real meaning? Is 
Stakeholding the new concept, implying that there are a 
Number of interested parties each with rights and duties 
appropriate to their interest? (Handy, 1985: 395) 


Thus, what emerges if these assumptions are discarded are new 
Ways of imaging organisations. Handy suggests that the idea of 
Salaries’ would give way to paying people for a service rendered 
(fees, not wages’); that we might view equipment not as indepen- 
dent of people but as the means of extending people’s capacities 
(‘tools, not machines’); and that people will clearly pay for value 
added to a product (an intangible characteristic) as much as they 
will for the product itself (a tangible object), all of which Handy 
calls the ‘economics of quality’. 

The new kind of organisation which develops from these 
Premises, then, is ‘federal’, a combination of many autonomous 
units or individuals who are prepared to work together (literally, 
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to cooperate) to achieve common goals. They are all stakeholders 
or ‘owners’; they expect to be rewarded for what they contribute 
and how well they contribute; they may be simultaneously 
involved with several such federations (‘spliced careers’); and they 
do not necessarily regard themselves as ‘employees’ or 
‘employers’. Handy’s views are shared by many other writers. 

In his analysis of how the giant American firm AT&T 
should restructure to ensure productivity, Alvin Toffler (1985) 
developed a model for the ‘adaptive corporation’ which would 
replace what he called the ‘corporate dinosaurs’ - huge organisa- 
tions incapable of adapting to the new environment of the 1980s 
and 1990s. He made a distinction between the functions which 
could be contracted out and those which could be performed only 
by the parent company; the former he called ‘modular functions’ 
and the latter ‘framework functions’. By this means he developed 
an organisational structure which he called a constellation. 


The framework functions are concerned primarily with coor- 
dination, the definition and maintenance of standards, and the 
provision of specialised services and resources ... to com- 
panies and organisations that are part of the constellation as a 
whole (Toffler, 1985: 141). 


Were we to apply this idea to educational contexts, we discover 
that there are some functions which it is beyond the capacity of 
any one school - government or non-government - to perform, and 
these framework functions (such as implementing national or pro- 
vincial priorities) usually fall to some governmental or systemic 
instrumentality or they may be carried out by some hub organisa- 
tion acting on behalf of the schools which affiliate with it. In 
addition, the school itself as an Organisation in its own right will 
have Some essential framework functions and some modular func- 
tions which could be handled in ways quite different from the way 
they are performed at present. 

f PREA ee olen Toffler’s adaptive corporation, therefore, 
h a ich retains tight control over technical quality, 
ee ae major investment decisions, planning, 
saa A eas er activities’ and which becomes ‘the intel- 
oe ee a large constellation of companies and organisa- 
wii te oS Corporation need now employ only a core staff 
ally in number, more highly qualified, and more 
ynoptic in its roles than the management staff used to be, a group 
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‘whose essential product is leadership’ (ibid.: 128). 

The ‘modular functions’ provide fascinating possibilities for 
educators and schools. Toffler rightly insists that it is not neces- 
sary for an organisation to own all the units which provide it with 
services or which perform some of its functions. And schools 
know this. For example, schools have for years hired on a part- 
time basis the services of musicians to teach components of the 
music courses, without ever feeling the pressure to employ that 
person as a full-time staff member; and schools have leased out 
tuck-shop and cafeteria management rather than employ their own 
staff to operate this part of the school’s services. In some coun- 
tries, and in some schools, cleaning and grounds maintenance are 
also contracted to a local firm. 

But Toffler proposes a much more extensive shedding of 
functions to subsidiaries. He argues that functions that are 
Tepetitive (cleaning), capital intensive (purchase of expensive 
machinery or equipment), socially or politically controversial 
(media relations, counselling or social welfare) or which can 
‘piggy-back on someone else’s capability’ (for schools these 
would include the production of some curriculum materials, or 
evaluations, research and development projects, and even some of 
its teaching functions) could well be discharged by ‘spinning off 
subsidiaries and contracting out’ (ibid.: 139). 

In short, it would be possible for teachers to function as 
Providers of services rather than as employees, to supply schools 
with expertise of various kinds without having to be subject to the 
complicated fabric of governmental or systemic career structures. 
School management could become the activity of a core staff 
which recruits instructional service from subsidiaries, professional 
companies of teachers. Or school systems could also change, with 
an operating core to coordinate activities and with schools func- 
tioning virtually as autonomous units providing education to a 
client area or community for a contract price paid from the centre. 
Schools themselves could then become the spin-off companies, or 
the Operating but relatively independent subsidiaries. In addition, 
the advisory and professional services units could also become 
free-standing, spin-off companies. f 

In discussing their ‘organisation of the future’, Deal and 
Kennedy (1982: 182-196) propose a similar structure which they 
Call ‘atomized organisation’. It has four major characteristics: 
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© Smallness 

The units or atoms are small, consisting of no more than one hun- 
dred people. Cohesion and vitality are generated because the 
members feel in control; they know each other, indeed usually on 
a first-name basis; they can develop genuine teamwork; they can 
interconnect with other units by means of telecommunications and 
are therefore freed from the overburden of middle management; 
and they can build strong cultures 


© Member ownership 

The atomised organisation develops ‘affiliations of convenience’. 
Rather than trying to provide all the organisation’s service units 
in-house, it is prepared to franchise out those operations which 
can be handled by entrepreneurial enterprises working in associa- 
tion with the company. It is even willing to let its own members 
form spin-off enterprises, and allow them to separate from the 
parent company in order to run these ancillary enterprises. 
Franchising, say Deal and Kennedy, epitomises the mode of 
operation of the atomised structure 


© Lean middle management 

The middle manager was in the past largely a communication 
channel, a link between the work units and top management. But 
in so acting, the middle manager became ‘a filter of enthusiasm, 
ideas, and initiative from below’. The atomised organisation has a 
very much reduced role for the middle managers, there are fewer 
people at this level and the communication function is now carried 
much more effectively by technology, usually in the form of in- 
teractive computer links. Since the atoms are relatively auto- 
nomous, there is less need for the supervision which middle 
management once provided; instead the units survive or flourish 
according to whether they can deliver a quality service. They are 


supervised’ according to acceptability of their product or their 
service 


© Culture 


The glue which welds together this kind of ‘radically decentralised 
atomised organisation’ operating in a ‘dispersed, helter-skelter 
world’ is the corporate culture, which we discuss at length in a 
subsequent chapter. The key role for senior personnel, therefore, 
and especially for the chief executive, is to ana the 


organisation’s beliefs and values, its purposes and its conceptions 
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of self - in short, its culture. 


This structure is entirely consistent with trends now appearing in 
school systems across several OECD countries. The atom, of 
course, is the school - the basic operating unit for the system. 
Schools are being given, and are willingly accepting, greater au- 
tonomy, more responsibility across a wider range of functions, and 
are displaying an obvious willingness to justify their product to 
their immediate constituency by means of negotiated performance 
indicators. 

Many of the systemic services - like advice on and mainte- 
nance of audio-visual, computer, and gym equipment - are being 
replaced by self-help coalitions among schools or by using local 
businesses. Many educators have set up and then moved into their 
own small businesses servicing schools with professional advice. 
Curriculum development, evaluation and even the business areas 
like fund raising are now being assisted either by private consul- 
tancies, or by a group of schools pooling their collective 
Tesources, or by teachers forming their own out-of-school teams or 
Coalitions. Finally, school systems are tending to disband their 
centralised agencies, to break them up into smaller entities and to 
locate them physically closer to schools. It is a trend which 
managers of schools could well capitalise upon, by deliberately 
forming local networks of franchised services. Peer 

Finally, Naisbitt and Aburdene (1986: 45-78), in their list of 
ten features of the reinvented corporation, show remarkable con- 
sistency with these new modes of restructuring organisations. 


Their list is as follows: 


© The best companies are those that foster personal growth; peo- 
ple are assets to be developed and nurtured, not merely 
‘employees’ 

© The manager’s new role requires him or 
teacher and mentor’ to the people in the company À 
° Employees are stockholders, or more precisely stakeholders, in 
the company; people expect to be rewarded for their productivity, 
not merely ‘for just showing up in the morning’ 
e A variety of services will be contracted out; 
Will be leased in to perform certain tasks 
® The ‘top-down authoritarian manage 
Placed by networking; everyone is a reso 


her to be a ‘coach, 


and some people 


ment style’ is being re- 
urce for everyone else 
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© The company is often a ‘confederation of entrepreneurs’, where 
creativity and intuition are encouraged 

© ‘Quality is paramount’. ‘Quality first, cost second’ 

© The ‘holistic, intuitive thinker’ who can act on hunches will 
solve problems ahead of the number-crunching, rational analyst. 
So intuition and judgement are valuable assets in people 

© Large companies, to be competitive and adaptable, have to 
behave like or adopt the values of small businesses 

© Quality of life - a nourishing environment for people - is one of 
the factors valued in a successful company. 


Corporate management structures in education 


Many education systems are now trying to adopt these new ‘cor- 
porate management’ structures. Many schools could do so too, 
although it is surprising how experienced some schools are al- 
ready; it is as though, because schools deal daily with a great 
number of people in a service-oriented industry, they have already 
discovered how to practise these techniques now being discovered 
by other industries. 

The term ‘corporate management’ has obviously been 
derived from the way in which large, multi-national corporations 
are now being structured. These organisations clearly cannot func- 
tion like bureaucracies because, if they did, the firm would be too 
unwieldy and slow-moving to survive in the intensely competitive 
environment of international financing and trading. Speed, initia- 
tive, local entrepreneurship and creative management are needed 
in order to keep the competitive edge in an intensely dynamic, 
fluid and sometimes volatile market context. 

In matters of overall importance to the organisation, the top 
managers keep tight control. So the nature of the firm, its style 
and culture, the areas in which it will operate, its major develop- 
mental thrusts and the markets it will target upon are aspects kept 
under surveillance by the managing board and its chief executives. 
For these purposes there is a Management Information System 
(MIS), a constantly upgraded, computer-based repository of stra- 
tegic information about the Organisation and its current trading 
practices, so that any line manager can gain almost instantaneous 
access to the vital data about the firm. The headquarters are 
geared for speed and accuracy in tactical movements, 

But apart from these areas which govern the essential nature 
of the organisation, a great amount of discretion and freedom is 
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vested in its local branches. The managers are expected to act 
without much reference to the Head Office, and with the speed, 
local knowledge and acumen which closeness to the local context 
breeds in them. Thus the local branches operate like semi- 
autonomous units, as firms within the firm, as ‘quasifirms’, to use 
Schumacher’s term. 

This kind of structure explains why educational 
organisations can appear to be travelling in two directions at once, 
decentralising and recentralising concurrently, laying down strong 
control from the centre for some parts of the enterprise’s 
Operations but at the same time trying to encourage local 
autonomy (school-based decision-making) and devolving an 
increasing number of functions to local units like the school or 
regional office. Corporate management is post-bureaucratic, for it 
requires managers who are canny enough to know how to balance 
local enterprise against corporate cohesiveness. 

Corporate management structures develop some familiar 
characteristics. The top management is usually collegial, with the 
key decisions being made in a cabinet-style setting. Usually, the 
chief executive and the divisional heads meet regularly over the 
crucial business confronting the organisation. There is good reason 
why collective decision-making is necessary, for organisations are 
now so large, cover such a wide array of matters, operate in SO 
Many areas and imply such a range of background and specialist 
knowledge that no one person could be expected to command all 
the data. Many managers do become very skilled at learning de- 
tails, but it is not prudent to assume that they must. In conse- 
quence, it needs a chief executive - ‘a collective head’ - to decide 
on most matters, especially ones that are of concern to the life and 
death of the organisation. Thus, the use of the term ‘corporate’. 
The organisation behaves like a body, consisting of several limbs 
and members. The chief executive coordinates the activities of the 
several parts, but does not presume to be able to do the work of 
all the members and is prepared to let the mind and vital spirit 
within the body prevail. : 

But how is such an organisation controlled? Usually in two 
ways. First, it builds a culture which pervades all the 
Organisation’s functioning. Secondly, it tends to exercise control 


through resource management, by such devices as programme 


budgets, productivity audits and resource agreements whereby fi- 
lanned audit of usage and 


Nance and goods are given against a p 
outcomes. Such a device has the advantage that the feedback can 
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come by means of the MIS and is accessible through the computer 
file; thus the checking can be unobtrusive and need not disrupt the 
ongoing activity of the local unit. 

Corporate management structures, like any other manage- 
ment device, can be subject to abuse and can bring unintended 
consequences, although many of these can be avoided if the or- 
ganisation has a strong culture. Further, any structure is only an 
approximation to what is really happening inside the organisation 
and is based upon a metaphor which is only partly true of the or- 
ganisation. No enterprise involving people can be adequately 
described or depicted in mechanistic, structural or architectural 
terms, and wise managers or school principals will be constantly 
reminding themselves about the half-truth behind the metaphor. 


The functional design 


In schools and school systems - or in ‘multi-site schools’ where 
there are several campuses involved - there are some practical out- 
comes from applying the corporate management techniques. One 
of the first is an administrative structure (and ‘organisation chart’) 
which frees the school or the units inside the school from unwar- 
ranted centralised control. 

Any change in administrative structure can be viewed as 
cynical if the central administrations retain tight, hard-fisted con- 
trol over the policy areas which are the chief domains of schools. 
In the central administrations of Australian States, a very important 
trend is now emerging in the form of a new structural shape. The 
divisions of pre-primary, primary, secondary, technical and teacher 
education are being done away with, and the division of duties has 
been derived by cutting the cake the other way, into functional 
areas. Thus, there is now likely to be a curriculum division han- 
dling teaching and leaming programmes throughout the years of 
formal education; a personnel division concemed with staffing 
across all schools - preprimary, primary and postprimary; a plan- 
ning division; a research and development division; a resources 
division; and so on. These functions cut across all schools and all 
grade/year levels (see Figure 4.1). 

A change to a functional design has profound implications 
for schools upon which they should capitalise, for it deliberately 
weakens the control which any one branch or division can have 
Over a particular school or category of schools. A secondary 
school division, for example, can virtually own the high schools, 
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Figure 4.1 The Divisional and Functional Structures. 
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since it controls for the schools within its ambit, staffing, staff 
development and promotion, curriculum, resource levels, financing 
and so on. A division of responsibility by levels of schooling has 
the effect of hermetically sealing a group of schools within the 
control of one branch of headquarters. It is a structure built for 
paternalism and tight, comprehensive control. 

When, however, the system’s structure is functional in 
design, each school must go to separate divisions for resources, 
for staff, for curriculum advice and materials; no one Head Office 
division can exercise tight and total control over any one school. 
The functional design therefore casts the Head Office in the role 
of a supplier of resources; the emporium from which the school 
requisitions its supplies. The Head Office becomes the coordinator 
rather than the controller, the agency which draws boundaries and 
establishes frameworks. But the design also liberates the schools, 
the principals and teachers in important ways. 

The new design forces the central administration into a ser- 
vicing (rather than a controlling) mode; it emphasises collegiality 
(cooperation among professional equals) rather than hierarchy 
(obeying what your superior tells you); it effectively replaces 
paternalism (where a superior does all the work and thinking for 
you) with diversity (that is, allowing individual schools to take in- 
itiatives which will make them different from each other); and - 
perhaps most important of all - it forces principals and schools to 
behave autonomously and entrepreneurially (that is, to take a fair 
degree of responsibility for their own destinies), The functional 
design by its very nature forces schools to be more self- 
determining and the central administration to be less custodial and 
protective, 

It is not surprising that decentralisation and the functional 
design have been accompanied by a strong public and professional 
acceptance not only of school-based decision-making, but of the 
fact that the formal councils where those decisions are locally 
made should include the school’s public and clients, as well as its 
professional staff. Governing bodies in England and Wales, their 
powers and responsibilities much Strengthened by the 1986 Act, 
(Sallis, 1988), school boards in the USA, and school councils in a 
number of Australian states, have gained new prominence as dev- 
ices to provide a formal and legitimate arena in which the school’s 
staff (the teachers), its clients (parents and students), its sharehold- 
ers (the public) and its trustees (taxpayers, local representatives 
and politicians) can confer and make determinations relating tO 
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each local school. 

In short, then, the functional design introduces for schools a 
better balance between central control and local initiative and, if it 
is implemented honestly, this kind of structure gives a great deal 
more responsibility to schools and their local managers. 


Structural overlays 


A second interesting characteristic emerges when schools are 
given more responsibility for their own affairs, when a wider 
range of functions relating to education are bequeathed to them 
and when they become more resilient, more professional, more lo- 
cally responsive.  Organisationally, they become multi- 
dimensional. Put another way, there is not one structure which 
adequately explains what they do, and they have to be geared to 
change their style of operation according to the business at hand. 

There are at least four administrative domains which are 
fairly distinct in educational organisations, and educators must 
leam not only how to operate in each domain but also how to 
switch gears adroitly - by adopting different roles, modes of 
operating and tactics. Each domain has its own typical structures. 
Educational administrators may find themselves like actors playing 
several bit-parts in several plays; they need to learn their lines and 
enter the stages in the appropriate scenes, on the appropriate cues 
and garbed appropriately for the part. 

Each administrative domain has its own norms and unifying 
visions, each functions by its own set of governing principles, 
each warrants its own technologies, each confers its own identities 
on the actors and - perhaps most important of all - each domain 
can be at odds with the others. This plurality within the one enter- 
prise has not been adequately acknowledged. Kouzes and Mico 
(1979: 460) warn: 


Since independent decisions made in each domain impact 
upon the others, each struggles to maintain its integrity and 
seeks to balance the power in the system ... The domains 
often find themselves in a struggle for control of the [organi- 


sation]. 


What then are the four domains? The typically bureaucratic struc- 
ture is ready-made for those ongoing tasks principally related to 
resource management and routine operations. But the bureaucratic 
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format is ill-equipped to accommodate rapid and constant change, 
and for long-range planning it becomes quite inefficient. Thus, for 
developmental activities within the organisation - the kind of exer- 
cise which requires multidisciplinary skills, close teamwork, 
varieties of perspectives, and in which no one person or unit can 
command all the answers - a ‘temporary systems’ task-force struc- 
ture is needed similar to the mode used in research and develop- 
ment (R & D) organisations. Thus, at one and the same time, 
there may be the two organisational modes or structures in €x- 
istence, one overlaying the other. The bureaucratic is concerned 
with the routine, maintenance functions; the temporary systems, ad 
hoc, organic structure deals with the planning, the developmental 
and many of the policy generation functions. 

The matrix organisation is, of course, the formal outcome. 
In this kind of structure, any officer may have a line function 
which makes him or her responsible for a part of the normal, rou- 
tine operations of the organisation. At the same time, that person 
could be drafted into a cross-sectional team to handle a specific 
project, planning task, or policy exploration. 

Professional activity tends to be different from either of 
these two domains. Professionals tend to act according to a colle- 
gial structure and with a client-orientation. Because professional 
activity is a servicing activity, it assumes that you are giving help 
to particular clients. It will not tolerate the piecemeal approach of 
the bureaucracy since it is people oriented. So professionals work 
best in a team setting where common and specialist knowledge is 
shared, where leadership is by consensus rather than by conferral 
and where team members operate as though they are among 
equals. So when matters which are overtly educational are under 
consideration - at school, regional, or system level, and in areas 
like curriculum - professional educators tend to behave as though 
they are members of a clinical team of experts. 

Finally, the most inefficient way to manage an organisation 
is to put it in the hands of committees. Committees are for policy 
generation, not for decisive management. Committees are - in the 
literal sense of the word - political; they are parliamentary in the 
way they operate. On the other hand, the bureaucratic pyramid of 
power is unquestionably feudal; it was simply not designed to be 

democratic. To be precise, bureaucracy is feudal, not democratic. 
Many of the problems organisations have in coping with political 
actions - both internal politics and the external claims of their 
stakeholders - derive from wrong structures and inappropriate ad- 
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ministrative design, and those problems will not be met or solved 
until the need for an appropriate structure for political activity is 
recognised. 

In consequence, the policy-making or the political domain 
requires not a bureaucratic but a parliamentary mode. We have ap- 
parently recognised this fact because of the number of school 
councils, advisory boards and education commissions which have 
been set up. But to play the politician in that setting demands a 
particular set of behaviours, whereas to act like a bureaucrat will 
bring coals of fire on your head, for the parliamentary mode as- 
sumes quasi-legal actions, building up sets of by-laws, an execu- 
tive officer role, papers which lay out policy options, working 
with power coalitions and so on. 

We have identified four domains for organisational activity. 
There is the routine operational management domain, usually with 
a bureaucratic structure; there is the planning and developmental 
domain, usually with a ‘temporary systems’ mode of functioning; 
the professional domain operates collegially, like a team of clini- 
Cians; and the political domain uses a parliamentary mode with all 
that is implied in the term. Given the nature of the functions in 
each domain, the principal actors cannot use the same behaviours 
in the same way in the different domains, nor are the same 
managerial structures appropriate in each domain, nor can the 
same decision-making tactics and control devices be used in all 
domains. Further, some people are required to participate in more 
than one domain and often in all of them. Those actors, in short, 
Must learn to play several, quite different, roles. 

Let us therefore consider in more detail some of the organi- 
Sational implications for the educational manager. 


The operational domain 


For decades bureaucratic structures have enjoyed almost universal 
acceptance for the operational domain, because the tasks can be 
defined logically and the operations rationally coordinated, the 
decision-making areas are clear-cut and the bureaucratic mode pro- 
vides obvious audit controls like supervision, accountability, 
checking and double-checking. 

Generally speaking, we do not have much trouble 
comprehending the bureaucratic and the operational; we have been 
living with them for years. The trouble is that we know almost 
Nothing else, we try to apply bureaucratic remedies everywhere, 
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and we try to make all functions operational in the sense of stan- 
dard, not subject to change, and predictable - in fact homeostatic. 
Because, to keep a complicated organisation intact, there are too 
many activities for everyone to master them all, we are apparently 
willing to trust each other enough to let some build up an exper- 
tise in one area, some in other areas and then to throw ourselves 
on each others’ goodwill and efficiency. 

Bureaucracy, therefore, is a mechanism for the logical coor- 
dination of human endeavours. Because the person at the top of 
the organisation chart focuses that endeavour, bureaucracy implies 
top-down management, an authoritarian structure which puts 
everyone under the supervision of someone else. So when the 
school is dealing with standard areas - like paying its accounts and 
keeping its books, the regular payment of salaries, leave of one 
kind or another, supervision and maintenance of the buildings, 
equipment and grounds, timetables, record keeping and official 
correspondence, public information, personnel services, to name 
some obvious ones - then the school needs a reliable delivery sys- 
tem which routinises each person’s contribution to the total opera- 
tion. In short, it is in everyone’s interest that some parts of the 
school’s operation be efficiently bureaucratic. 

Thus, in some areas of a school’s functioning, bureaucratic 
structures will remain the best option we have available, but they 
are likely to become increasingly amenable to the use of comput- 
ers, electronic mail, paging and cueing devices, and to demand 
that we have increasingly more skilled technical operators. 


The projects and planning domain 


For developmental activities or for special projects within the or- 
ganisation, a ‘temporary systems’ structure is needed similar to 
that used in R & D organisations. In short, we create task forces 
or project teams. In an organic, temporary systems mode, leader- 
ship and roles are task-specific and change according to the task 
in hand. In these cases, the organisation gathers together from 
wherever they are available in the enterprise a group of people 
who collectively have all the skills and knowledge to do the job in 
hand. 

A team leader is usually appointed to chair the group and to 
ensure its cohesion. Status and roles are assigned to the team 
members; any mode of operation is legitimate providing the task 
is tackled competently and then completed within the timetable 
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set. Team members may serve full-time or part-time; some may 
leave the team when their contributions have been made, and oth- 
ers may join. It is a fluid, ad hoc, dynamic structure. The team 
remains in existence only until the task is accomplished and then 
it disbands. 

The task force mode is constantly in use in schools, and for 
a variety of purposes - to plan and then manage a sports day ora 
theatrical production; to plan extensions to a building or a new 
curriculum policy; to run a project in conjunction with a town fes- 
tival, and so on. In many of the task forces, a member with posi- 
tional status in the school can be an ordinary team member and 
people can assume leadership on a temporary basis in the project. 
So for planning, developments and projects, the organisation shifts 
into another gear, albeit temporarily, and concurrent with other 
operational activities. 

There has, of course, been criticism of the matrix organisa- 
tion, but largely for the wrong reasons. Most people who complain 
about it want a return to the simple days when you had one boss 
and an orderly quiet life. However, the new mode is now well es- 
tablished. The task force format is in evidence whenever there is 
set up a commission of inquiry, or a special investigation, or a 
special project, or a planning authority. Organisations use the tem- 
porary systems mode continually, often without realising that they 
are doing so. 


The professional service domain 


Neither of the tactical structures so far mentioned is adequate 
when a professional service has to be delivered to a client or set 
of clients. The essential reason is that such a service must be 
client oriented, not organisation oriented. A mode of operating is 
required which literally takes the client’s part. Professional activity 
will not tolerate the universal approach to problems or clients 
adopted by bureaucracy. Professionals at their best behave like a 
cooperating, clinical team of experts. 

The term ‘clinical’ can be misunderstood. It implies that, in 
the interests of the patient, the client, or in this case the student, 
the professionals will pool their insights and skills to ensure that 
the best diagnosis is made, the best collective wisdom is accumu- 
lated for the person receiving the service and the most competent 
operation is carried out. Teachers are very adept at working in the 
professional domain; they confer about the progress of individual 
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students, share their impressions and discuss pedagogic strategies; 
they plan curricula collectively; they devise policies cooperatively. 
In matters affecting teaching and learning, teachers almost au- 
tomatically drop into the typical professional-collegial mode. 


The political domain 


But neither bureaucratic nor temporary systems, nor clinical team 
processes are adequate for activity in the political domain; politi- 
cal activity is any action concerned with the polity, the body of ci- 
tizens associated with the enterprise. Political activity obviously 
requires a different paradigm, and it is usually a parliamentary one 
where decisions are made by a committee or council of represen- 
tatives. 

Those who have to play political roles in such a setting (and 
the school principal is usually one) must recognise that the parlia- 
mentary mode imposes on them the function of chief adviser and 
executive officer, the writing of policy papers, working with 
power coalitions and lobby groups and so on. It is this domain in 
particular which is becoming rapidly more demanding for school 
principals. For example, Naisbitt (1982) warned that representative 
democracy is being superseded; that people are more frequently 
acting for themselves, not content to leave their cause to someone 
else to represent their interests. 

Since government is becoming more decentralised, policy- 
making takes place in a network of arenas involving local, district, 
regional, state, national and sometimes international bodies and 
jurisdictions. People are also more inclined now to distrust institu- 
tions; either bypassing them or undermining them or setting up 
rivals to them are commonly used ploys. In addition, people are 
inclined to attack entrenched power structures, especially hierar- 
chies which take the final decisions far from the point of imple- 
mentation and effect. Legal authorities are likely now to be under 
constant challenge. While the political domain assumes more im- 
portance, then, at the same time it is becoming more perplexing, 
more problematical and less tidy as an area within which to work. 

In summary, a single-dimensioned organisational structure is 
no longer sufficient for an educational enterprise, and the key 
operators, including the school principal, will need to be adept at 
changing administrative tactics and structures according to the task 
in hand. In particular: 
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© for routine, managerial tasks, a bureaucratic mode is likely to be 
appropriate 

© for tasks requiring professional expertise, the participants need 
to be skilled in working as a team of clinicians sharing interlock- 
ing skills, and as colleagues or peers where skill and expertise 
take precedence over positional status 

e for planning and developmental tasks, a problem-oriented, 
project-based task force or working party mode is appropriate, in 
which leadership depends on the task and is situational, and where 
the task force disbands at the completion of the task 

© and for political activity, a parliamentary format is appropriate, 
in which the key operator is acting as an expert policy analyst, an 
adviser and the executive who translates policy decisions into ap- 
propriate operational outcomes. 


These kinds of composite skills will need to be learnt by all those 
who occupy key administrative roles within the organisation. 
School managers will need to be sensitive to what mode is ap- 
Propriate in any one setting, and must within the course of their 
daily activities develop the ability to change (and to do so quick- 
ly) from one mode to another as required. These different styles of 
Operating are depicted in Figure 4.2. 


Education as a loosely coupled system 


One of the important facets which must be addressed in any struc- 
tural arrangements is the endemic disconnectedness within schools 
and education systems. They are not tight organisational units and 
they cannot be. One of the first to show the extent of the disen- 
agement of the parts of a school system was Hanson (1976) who 
argued in a perceptive article that to use a bureaucratic model to 
explain what was happening inside an education system, or, even 
Worse, to assume that a bureaucratic structure will ensure adequate 
controls inside the system, is fallacy. His article (entitled signifi- 
cantly ‘Beyond the Bureaucratic Model: A Study of Power and 
Autonomy in Educational Decision-making’) quotes Lortie: 
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Figure 4.2 Operating Modes and Multiple Structures 
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Figure 4.2 Operating Modes and Multiple Structures 
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The bureaucratic model .. . does not prepare us for many of 
the events that actually occur in public schools . . . In this in- 
stance, the several strands of hierarchical contol, collegial 
control, and [educator] autonomy become tangled and com- 
plex (Hanson, 1976: 27). 


Much of the tangle, as Hanson rightly points out, derives from the 
fundamental contradictions between professionality and bureaucra- 
cy. He therefore suggests an ‘Inter-acting Spheres Model (ISM)’ 
to explain how a school system in fact works, a suggestion which 
anticipated the theory about loose coupling in organisational sys- 
tems. 

As Hanson sees it, the bureaucratic model projects an image 
of the leader systematically controlling events in the school by 
pulling the levers of authority and enforcing rules of behaviour. 
Yet a shrewd observer will recognise that teachers make many of 
the decisions relating to the real function of the school and they 
do so without reference to anyone else, including their own col- 
leagues or the principal. ‘They are the ultimate authorities in the 
teaching-learning process’, he says. 


The rational network of impersonal school rules tends to stop 
at the classroom door, where the teachers begin making up 
their own personalised, flexible rules to aid them in the in- 
structional process (ibid.: 29). 


Inside the classroom and with her own class, the teacher controls 
an educational process which cannot be monitored by an outsider, 
so great is the number of personal interactions engaged in by the 
teacher. Leaming seems to need ‘an unencumbered, non- 
prescriptive environment’ whereas efficient resource management 
needs ‘a rationally oriented, prescriptive environment’ (ibid.: 30). 
So the principal acts as a buffer or as a gatekeeper. The system, 
district or school administrators make policies and decisions about 
Procedures, yet it is the teachers who make the day-by-day opera- 
tional decisions inside the classroom. Hanson concludes (ibid.:33): 


Hence the intensive concern among administrators and teach- 
ers with providing enough freedom from constraints to enable 
teachers to perform unique acts of creation in the classroom, 
but not so much freedom as to allow fomentation of uncoor- 
‘dinated and unsystematic efforts. 
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In consequence, it is as though administrators and supervisors 
work consistently inside one sphere, that of managerial activities, 
and the teachers act autonomously inside another sphere, that of 
instructional activities. The two spheres interact but are not con- 
centric, and some office-holders - like the principal - act as the 
gatekeepers at the intersection. While Hanson would argue that 
this is a desirable situation since it preserves from debilitating out- 
side interference the ‘semi-sacred teacher-student relationship’ 
(ibid.: 34), it means that the real process of education is never 
completely supervised and can never be externally controlled. And 
control is the motive of political activity. 

Meyer, Scott and Deal (1979) have taken up this point, ar- 
guing that if ‘organisations succeed by developing effective struc- 
tures that coordinate and control work process and regulate en- 
vironmental demands’, then schools (and school systems) are 
‘peculiarly ineffective organisations’. Thus, the writers claim 
(1979: 5-6): 


they do not control their work processes very well, particular- 
ly those most closely related to their central educational pur- 
Pose: instruction. Instructional activities go on behind closed 
doors of isolated classrooms. Collegially based professional 
controls are known to be weak, there are only minimal efforts 
to coordinate institutional activities ... The schools seem to 
be . . . classic examples of organisational ineptitude. 


They are inept, however, only when one views them from the 
standpoint of political controls and of traditional approaches to or- 
ganisation. From another perspective, schools and school systems 
have a remarkable record; they have remained stable and identifi- 
able over time and they have enjoyed public support when they 
‘conform to institutional rules defining what a school is’ (ibid.: 
13). The rules may have little to do with how well its children 
leam or are taught. Yet: 


a school is a successful school if everyone agrees that it is a 
school; it is not a successful school if no one believes that it 


is a school, regardless of its success in instruction or sociali- 
sation. 


They go on: 
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If there is no objective or ‘market’ definition of success, the 
consensus of those most involved is obviously crucial. For 
this reason, school organisations are highly sensitive to dis- 
sidence and dissatisfaction, and attempt to moderate, coopt, 
and conceal it. By and large they succeed (ibid.: 14,15). 


What emerges, therefore, is an interesting picture. The instruction- 
al process goes on, more or less successfully but largely unmoni- 
tored and uncontrolled. The structural framework supporting the 
operation is often inappropriate for the operation since it appears 
to be predicated on wrong assumptions about the operation. Yet 
the inept structure and the instructional process have retained pub- 
lic acceptability because they conform with institutional norms 
and behaviours which, in a sense, wall off the real educational 
process from external invigilation. 

We owe a great deal in the management sciences to creative 
analogies drawn from the biological sciences. In particular, sys- 
tems theory grew from biological systems; the analogy was ap- 
plied from organisms to organisations, and a fresh way of looking 
at behaviours inside organisations was invented. The concept of 
open and closed systems was a further extension of the same anal- 
ogy; from that analogy grew the notion of ‘open education’, edu- 
cation which uses community resources, which interacts with its 
community and is in active symbiosis with it. It is not surprising, 
then, that in time the coupling of biological cells, a part of the 
theory base about living systems, should also be applied to organi- 
sations. 

The first person to make the application appears to have 
been Glassman in an article written in 1973. He was searching for 
‘unifying concepts’ or ‘isomorphisms’? which provided a simple 
overarching abstraction of particular actions or behaviours. He 
happened on the notion of loosely coupled systems. Organisms 
usually seem to survive if there is ‘coordination among parts of 
[the] living systems’, with the ‘degree of coupling, or interaction, 
between two systems [depending] on the activity of the variables 
they share’ (Glassman, 1973: 83,84). The organism tries to main- 
tain a healthy, stable state. But health may be dependent upon 
how well certain maladies or dysfunctions can be isolated within 
the cell where they occur. So, Glassman points out: 


The stability of systems may be due . . . to lack of communi- 
cation [our emphasis] ... In the fully joined system ... a 
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perturbation in any one variable would require readjustment 
of all the other variables of the system ... A system whose 
parts are less richly interconnected . . . forms local stabilities 
which ignore limited perturbations elsewhere in the system. 


Thus a local sickness or upheaval in one of the cells does not re- 
quire a complete reorganisation of the entire system (ibid.: 84,86). 
At the end of his article, Glassman makes the extrapolation to 
bureaucracies, Even when the larger system breaks down in full 
or in part, he says, some components can carry on as though noth- 
ing untoward has happened. 

Glassman’s thesis was taken up later by Karl Weick (1976), 
who applied the concept of loosely coupled systems to educational 
organisations. The prevailing ideas on organisations, Weick con- 
tended, do not throw much light on how ‘loose assemblages (like 
schools and school systems) retain sufficient similarity and per- 
manence across time that they can be recognised, labelled, and 
dealt with’, for they exist inside what he calls ‘soft’ structures. 
Weick, with characteristic whimsy, puts it this way: 


To develop a language for use in analysing complex organi- 
sations ... is a reversal of the common assertion, ‘TIl be- 
lieve it when I see it’ and presumes an epistomology that as- 
serts ‘I'll see it when I believe it’. Organisations as loosely 
coupled systems may not have been seen before because no- 
body believed in them or could afford to believe in them. It 
is conceivable that preoccupation with rationalised, tidy, effi- 
cient, coordinated structures has blinded many ... to some 
of the attractive and unexpected properties of less rationalised 
and less tightly related clusters of events (Weick, 1976: 2,3). 


Weick proposed that educational organisations do not conform 
with the conventional theories about organisations, and that it may 
well be their very diffuseness which has kept them alive. If the 
educational organisation was really made to conform with the 
theory, the action could ‘promote its decay’ as a useful organisa- 
tion. 

Indeed Meyer, Scott and Deal (1979) showed that schools 
have tended to be least specific in the areas closest to their mis- 
sion, namely what is actually taught to the students in individual 
learning locations and the methods of instruction used by the 
teacher. Educational systems have plenty of clearly enunciated, 
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job-specific policies in areas like teacher credentials, certification 
and accreditation of programmes, titles for courses, categories and 
levels of students and so on, but these are all peripheral to the 
teaching task, and, when it comes to the actual task of instructing, 
the interchange between teacher and taught is idiosyncratic, un- 
policed and usually unobserved. 

Actual and direct control over instruction, they argue, would 
kill the process of teaching through standardisation. Thus the edu- 
cational organisation is a buffer against interference in the uncer- 
tainties of instruction which ‘can be assigned to the trusted care of 
particular teachers who operate backstage, behind closed doors’. 
The organisation, in other words, is a loose linkage between actors 
who are relatively autonomous (Meyer et al., 1979: 14). It turns 
out, then, that schools are really the forerunners of the kind of or- 
ganisations being described in corporate management terms! 

What then should the principal or the educational manager 
do? A loosely coupled system like a school is, by its very nature, 
its own best friend and worst enemy. It is an organism whose 
cells are so shielded from the other cells in the body that an ail- 
ment in one set of cells is not necessarily transferred to any other 
set of cells. The organism can tolerate many diseases or relative 
failures in parts of its network and yet still continue to operate, 
still show abundant health and vitality in some of its limbs, and 
still maintain the appearances of wellbeing. At the same time, peo- 
ple associated with the organisation can be easily misled into 
believing that all is well in the entire system simply because all 
appears to be well in the subsystem of which they are a part. 

Often, then, a mandated change from outside - things like 
Royal Commissions, Boards of Review, committees of inquiry, 
wholesale restructuring - come as a relative surprise to some peo- 
ple in organisations. In the same way, external agents - and they 
are often politicians or lobby groups - frequently call for such in- 
quiries and reforms because they do not know the extent of the 
health in all the inward parts of the organisation under scrutiny. 

To summarise, then, loosely coupled systems like schools 
can be healthy in several of their parts while at the same time har- 
bouring quite serious organisational dysfunctions in others. They 
have very powerful strengths. Such systems can be better led and 
organised if their complexity is respected, if the need for accoun- 
tability is honoured, if indicators are chosen which Satisfy the ap- 
propriate publics and if the manager proceeds with caution and 
honesty to reconcile the competing demands of good teaching and 
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of demonstrating that the organisation is worthy of public and 
client confidence. But the leader also needs to know that it is vir- 
tually impossible to control completely the system or the school 
by conventional administrative structures, and it might destroy the 
quality of education if he or she tried to do so. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have discussed the new corporate management 
structures which, where accurately deployed, have appropriately 
supplanted many of the now outmoded bureaucratic practices. The 
new structures encourage autonomy, entrepreneurship, creativity 
and enterprise within broadly defined frameworks, and they spin 
off free-standing, smaller-sized units as atoms making up the 
whole. We have shown that the functional design, contemporane- 
ous parallel structures and loose coupling are all consistent with 
the new ideas about structures. 

We have indicated that school managers now operate in an 
increasingly more complicated environment. We do not need to be 
daunted by that fact; indeed we can use these developments to 
good effect and there are new techniques to assist us. But they 
will impose on administrators the need to acquire new skills and 
to build up coherent strategies and structures to handle the dif- 
ferent areas of school organisation. Probably we will have to reject 
at long last the idea that there is one and only one structure which 
any organisation has; it will in fact operate in several modes 
depending on what business it is confronting at the time. 

Key persons like principals, bursars, and some teachers will 
be called upon to work in several of these domains and will be 
expected to adapt their behaviours accordingly to fit the business 
in hand. School managers, in short, must be multi-modal. It is 
salutary to remind ourselves that the school as we know it, espe- 
cially the secondary school, and large-scale bureaucracy were both 
products of the industrial age. They did not exist like this in the 
pre-industrial period, and it seems highly unlikely that they will be 
appropriate in their present form for the post-industrial age. That 
being the case, those involved in the management of schools do 
not have the choice of standing still. Yet, ‘if we can learn to make 
uncertainty our friend,’ says Naisbitt (1982: 252) ‘we can achieve 
much more than in stable times.’ 

So our discussion has come full circle. The essential pur- 
poses of school are instruction and learning; the excellent schools 
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are simply excellent in these two areas. And the principal is first 
and foremost an instructional leader in a multi-modal school, in 
which there exists a great amount of autonomy for each unit or 
person and where the glue bonding the whole together is a strong 
corporate culture. The principal is, in the final analysis, the custo- 
dian of a culture. It is appropriate, then, that transformational 
leadership should be the concept addressed in the next chapter. 
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Leadership 


Outstanding leadership has invariably emerged as a key charac- 
teristic of outstanding schools. There can no longer be doubt that 
those seeking quality in education must ensure its presence and 
that the development of potential leaders must be given high prior- 
ity. 

Setting aside legend and anecdote, there was by the early 
1980s a surprisingly narrow base of knowledge to guide practice. 
Theories of leadership, often resulting from painstaking empirical 
research, rarely excited the practitioner and even more rarely 
shaped practice. Indeed, several of those theories were difficult to 
explain in language which could be understood by practitioners or 
even agreed upon by scholars. However, there is now a far richer 
body of knowledge winning the confidence of scholars and practi- 
tioners alike. This has been achieved with more expansive, multi- 
disciplinary study of organisations and leaders rather than what 
had become an increasingly narrow focus on a small number of 
measurable variables in research conducted within the framework 
of a single field of inquiry. Leaders, aspiring leaders and others 
with an interest in leadership can now proceed with much greater 
confidence than was the case a decade before. 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe and illustrate the 
major features of what is now known about leadership in a way 
which should provide a guide to action in the school setting. 
Emphasis is given to the broader, emerging view although atten- 
tion is given to some products of the earlier ‘theory movement’ 
which, while of limited utility, are nevertheless part of the larger 
picture. Prominent in this larger picture is vision in leadership: 
outstanding leaders have a vision for their schools - a mental pic- 
ture of a preferred future - which is shared with all in the school 
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community and which shapes the programme for learning and 
teaching as well as policies, priorities, plans and procedures per- 
vading the day-to-day life of the school. The major part of the 
chapter is devoted to ten generalisations about leadership which 
have emerged from recent studies. Illustrations in the school con- 
text are offered in each instance. The final section of the chapter 
gives special attention to description and illustration of vision in 
leadership and the ways in which vision may be articulated. 
Chapter 6 contains a description of a systematic approach which 
will help ensure that vision is institutionalised through the policies 
and plans of the school. The manner in which vision may shape 
the educational programme through instructional leadership is 
addressed in Chapter 7. 

Consistent with a pattern of school governance emerging in 
several countries and which is the preference of the authors, most 
illustrations of the actions of leaders assume a high level of school 
autonomy or ‘self-management’ where, among public schools or a 
system of private schools, there is significant and consistent 
decentralisation to the school level of authority to make decisions 
related to the allocation of resources, with resources defined 
broadly to include knowledge, technology, power, materiel, peo- 
ple, time and money. This decentralisation tends to be administra- 
tive rather than political, with decisions at the school level being 
made within a framework of local, state or national policies and 
guidelines, while the school remains accountable, within the 
framework functions outlined in the previous chapter, to a central 
authority for the manner in which resources are allocated. 


Leader and leadership defined 


A useful starting point is to clarify the concepts of ‘leadership’ 
and ‘leader’. The large number of meanings which may be dis- 
cerned in print and in everyday use is often a source of concern. It 
seems that each scholar and practitioner has a different personal 
opinion. The view taken here is that there is no one ‘correct’ 
meaning and that differences in definition reflect different contexts 
as well as different perspectives. 

Dubin (1968: 385) saw leadership as ‘the exercise of author- 
ity and the making of decisions’ while Fiedler (1967: 8) con- 
sidered the leader to be ‘the individual in the group given the task 
of directing and coordinating task-relevant group activities’. 
According to these definitions, principals, headteachers and other 
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senior staff who have formal authority by virtue of their appoint- 
ments are leaders and may exercise leadership. Dubin and Fiedler 
offer a view which is constrained by the source of power (author- 
ity), scope (task-relevant) and function (decision-making, direct- 
ing, coordinating). Stogdill (1950: 4) had a broader context in 
mind when he defined leadership as ‘the process of influencing 
the activities of an organised group toward goal setting and goal 
accomplishment’. While this view includes the contexts envisaged 
by Dubin and Fiedler, it acknowledges that people without formal 
authority may exercise leadership. The source of influence or 
power may be their expertise, or their capacity to bring rewards or 
benefits, or their capacity to apply sanctions, or their personal 
qualities which make them liked or respected as people. Such 
leadership may emerge in many contexts in a school and may 
involve people other than the principal and senior staff. 

Stogdill’s view also included the setting of the goal itself as 
well as the influence of activities associated with the accomplish- 
ment of the goal. This aspect of leadership is important in effect- 
ing change. Lipham (1964: 122) focused exclusively on change 
when he defined leadership as ‘the initiation of a new structure or 
procedure for accomplishing an organisation’s goals and objec- 
tives’. In this view, a principal will not be a leader at all if 
activity is limited to the maintenance of existing means and ends. 
Management rather than leadership may be a more appropriate 
description of such an activity. 

More recent attempts to explain the concept of leadership 
penetrate more deeply than ‘the organisation’ and the activities 
associated with goal setting and goal accomplishment. Attention 
now is also given to meanings and values. Pondy (1978: 94), for 
example, considers that the effectiveness of a leader lies in ‘ability 
to make activity meaningful ... not to change behaviour but to 
give others a sense of understanding of what they are doing’. The 
exercise of leadership by the principal thus involves making clear 
the meaning of activity in the school by posing and securing 
answers to questions such as the following. What are the purposes 
of our school? How should we as teachers work with students to 
reflect our purposes? What should be the relationship between our 
school and its local community? 

To Greenfield (1986: 142) ‘leadership is a willful act where 
one person attempts to construct the social world for others’. He 
Suggests that ‘leaders will try to commit others to the values that 
they themselves believe are good. Organisations are built on the 
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unification of people around values’ (ibid: 166). Greenfield chal- 
lenges us to think of leaders in terms very different from those in 
the traditional view. For example, debate on a school’s discipline 
policy may be seen as a contest of values reflecting different 
beliefs about ‘what ought to be’. Those representing each set of 
values are leaders in that debate. The outcome of the contest is 
reflected in the words of the policy. The principal may be a leader 
in debate and, once policy is determined, becomes a leader in 
another sense. The policy is presented to all parents and students 
as an expression of the values of the school and an attempt is 
made to build commitment to that policy: an attempt to bring 
about ‘unification of people around values’ and to ‘construct the 
social world for others’. 

An example of each definition of leader and leadership can 
thus be found in the school setting. Whereas earlier definitions 
focused on the exercise of formal authority related to the setting 
and accomplishment of goals, more recent perspectives invite us 
to consider at a deeper, more personal level what actually tran- 
spires when decisions are made and people try to make sense of 
their work. Concise definitions and descriptions are difficult, if 
not inappropriate. As Duke (1986: 10) observed, ‘Leadership 
seems to be a gestalt phenomenon; greater than the sum of its 
parts.’ 


Leadership traits and theories: part of the picture 


Studies until the late 1970s and early 1980s yielded useful but 
limited information about leaders and leadership. Attempts to 
identify the traits of leaders led to a relatively small list of attri- 
butes to guide the selection process. A quarter-century of careful 
research focused on two dimensions of leadership behaviour, gen- 
erally concerned with tasks and people, with some measure of suc- 
cess in determining which particular behaviours or styles are the 
more effective in different situations. Some findings of these ear- 
lier studies are summarised here, with brief illustrations of their 


utility in the school setting. Attention is then turned to the larger 
picture which emerged in the 1980s. 


Traits of leaders 


Studies in the first half of the century compared the physical and 
psychological characteristics of leaders and non-leaders. An 
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analysis of many of these studies by Stogdill (1948) found little 
consistency in their findings. The search for traits in leadership 
continued, however, with different approaches to measurement and 
an effort to distinguish among leaders on the basis of their effec- 
tiveness. Analyses of these later studies by Stogdill (1981) 
revealed a number of traits which consistently characterise more 
effective leaders. These include: 


© sense of responsibility 

© concern for task completion 

© energy 

© persistence 

© risk-taking 

© originality 

© self-confidence 

e capacity to handle stress 

© capacity to influence 

© capacity to coordinate the efforts of others in the achievement of 


purpose. 


While these characteristics may be used with a relatively high 
degree of confidence in the selection and development of leaders, 
they are but a small part of the picture and provide little to guide 
the day-to-day activities of leaders in the school setting. More 
detail was added as attempts were made in the 1950s and 1960s to 
develop theories of leadership. 


Theories of leadership 


Some major findings of the ‘theory movement’ in leadership are 
briefly summarised here. Details may be found in books which 
deal in comprehensive fashion with this movement as far as its 
contribution to knowledge in educational administration is con- 
cerned (see, for example, Hoy and Miskel, 1987). 

Research has consistently revealed the importance of two 
‘dimensions’ in describing the behaviour of leaders. These 
behaviours reflect a concern for accomplishing the tasks of the 
Organisation and a concem for relationships among people in the 
Organisation. It is generally accepted that both kinds of behaviour 
are required for successful leadership. Attempts to develop 
theories have involved the careful study of situations in which 
leadership is exercised, acknowledging that there is no one best 
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way to lead in all situations but that in any particular situation, 
one approach to leadership may be more effective than another. 
The challenge has been to identify particular attributes of leader- 
ship and circumstances which are important in establishing these 
situational contingencies. Two well-regarded contingency theories 
(Hersey and Blanchard 1982, Fiedler 1977) are summarised 
briefly, with illustrations of their utility in the school setting. 

Hersey and Blanchard (1982) proposed in their situational 
theory that leadership behaviour should be varied according to the 
maturity of subordinates or followers. The situation in this theory 
is thus defined by maturity, with two dimensions proposed: pro- 
fessional maturity and psychological maturity. There are also two 
dimensions of leadership behaviour: task behaviour, in which the 
leader emphasises or specifies the task; and relationship behaviour, 
in which the leader invests time in developing good interpersonal 
relationships with and among the group. The theory proposes four 
general types of leadership behaviour, each of which is appropriate 
to a particular level of maturity. With increasing maturity, the 
leader should move through styles designated ‘telling’ (high task, 
low relationship), ‘selling’ (high task, high relationship); ‘partici- 
pating’ (low task, high relationship); and ‘delegating’ (low task, 
low relationship). 

Application of the Hersey and Blanchard theory calls for a 
highly personalised approach to leadership behaviour. In the 
school setting, for example, there may be high variability among 
staff in terms of maturity so that different behaviours will be 
required for different people. Particular members of staff may 
have different levels of maturity for different tasks. Furthermore, 
maturity levels will change from year to year as staff acquire pro- 
fessional and psychological maturity. 

; Surprisingly, the Hersey and Blanchard theory has not been 
subjected to rigorous validation. However, its propositions are 
intuitively well received and have become the focus of widely 
sie management training programmes. The capacity carefully to 

gnose maturity levels of staff and then to select matching 
stage according to these Propositions would appear 

ile addition to the repertoire of the school leader. 

To understand the contingency theory of leadership formu- 
ps A deen Heiss Ceis and Mahar, 1977, for more 
ieee nd i ustration), we need to distinguish 

> ; lip style and leadership behaviour. To Fiedler, 
leadership style is an innate, relatively enduring attribute of our 
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personality which provides our motivation and determines our 
general orientation when exercising leadership. Leadership 
behaviour, on the other hand, refers to particular acts which we 
can perform or not perform if we have the knowledge and skills, 
and if we judge them appropriate at the time (this is the sense in 
which leadership behaviour is used in the Hersey and Blanchard 
theory). 

Fiedler found that task-motivated leaders (those whose pri- 
mary, driving motivation is to ensure that the task at hand is 
addressed) tend to be best suited to situations which are either 
highly favourable or highly unfavourable according to the extent 
to which tasks are structured, where there are good leader-member 
relations and when the leader has position power. Relationship- 
motivated leaders (those whose primary, driving motivation is to 
ensure that there are good relations with and among members of 
the work group) are best suited to situations which are moderately 
favourable on these dimensions. The Fiedler theory has implica- 
tions for matching leaders to situations and for encouraging 
leaders to modify their situation where possible to ensure con- 
sistency with style. These applications rest on such fine distinc- 
tions, and represent such a small aspect of all that must be con- 
Sidered, that the theory seems unlikely to have major impact, 
despite its validation through research in a variety of settings. 

Hodgkinson (1983: 200) summed up the theory movement 
in leadership as embodied in what he judged to be the finest of its 
Products: 


I am prepared to acknowledge that the general productive 
effort of this type of research, particularly as it is embodied 
in Professor Fiedler’s work, yields us the best theory we have 
to date in the domain of psychological discourse. I would 

. Suspect, however, a paradox. The closer such theory 
approaches the truth, the more incomprehensible it will 
become. 


A decade of study: the larger picture 


Retaining for a moment the metaphor of a picture, it seems that 
attention for some twenty-five years or SO was turned to just one 
Part of the scene (leadership behaviour, narrowly defined on two 
dimensions) which was then studied through a series of lenses 
with increasing power in terms of their capacity to discern detail, 
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resulting in the precision of theories such as that offered by 
Fiedler. There seemed to be little impact on practice as the result 
of such efforts. Then followed a decade of study in which 
observers, in effect, stepped back and examined the whole picture, 
or at least a much broader canvas of activity, in an effort to 
describe and explain what makes organisations and their leaders 
successful. The outcomes do not yet constitute a new theory in the 
strictly ‘scientific sense, but the generalisations which have 
emerged seem to hold much greater promise for shaping practice. 
They are intuitively well received by experienced practitioners, 
and have a richness and vibrancy which inspire action to a larger 
extent than the findings of earlier attempts to develop theories of 
leadership. 


Emerging generalisations 


Emerging from these studies are several generalisations which can 
shape leadership in schools where excellence is valued. Ten are 
offered here, with acknowledgement of their source in the litera- 
ture described above. A summary with brief illustration is con- 
tained in Table 5.1. Guidelines and further illustrations are pro- 
vided in the next section and in the two chapters which follow. 


1. Emphasis should be given to transforming rather than transac- 
tional leadership 

This important distinction was made by James McGregor Burns 
(1978) in his study of leadership and followership. According to 
Burns, leadership is transactional in most instances, that is, there 
is a simple exchange of one thing for another: jobs for votes in 
the case of a political leader and the electorate; a congenial work- 
ing atmosphere and security in return for keeping central office, 
parents and students happy in the case of a principal and teaching 
staff. The transforming leader, while still responding to needs 
among followers, looks for potential motives in followers, seeks to 
satisfy higher needs, and engages the full person of the follower. 
The result of transforming leadership is a relationship of mutual 
stimulation and elevation that converts followers into leaders and 
leaders into moral agents (Burns 1978: 4). 

The transforming leader may motivate citizens to make new 
commitments to help those in need (Mother Teresa) or to achieve 
a breakthrough in civil rights (Martin Luther King Jr.) or to 
achieve independence (Mahatma Gandhi). The principal who is a 
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transforming leader may secure substantial commitments of time 
and energy from teachers in a drive to change attitudes of students 
and parents to school in a community where previously there were 
low levels of achievement and little value was placed on educa- 
tion. Illustrations of this thrust in transforming leadership are con- 
tained in Table 5.1. 


2. Outstanding leaders have a vision for their organisations 
Providing a vision was one of four strategies or themes in the 
study by Bennis and Nanus (1985) of ninety transforming leaders 
in a variety of settings. A vision is: 


a mental image of a possible and desirable future state of the 
organisation . . . as vague as a dream or as precise as a goal 
or mission statement ... a view of a realistic, credible, 
attractive future for the organisation, a condition that is better 
in some important ways than what now exists (Bennis and 
Nanus 1985: 89). 


The vision of Martin Luther King Jr. was captured in his stirring 
‘I have a dream’ speech on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. The vision of John F. Kennedy concerning space 
exploration was precise: a man on the moon before the end of the 
decade, d 

The importance of vision is a recurring theme in studies of 
excellence and leadership in education. The vision of a transform- 
ing Principal may be a dream expressed in written form as ‘our 
School will be a learning centre in the community, where every 
child will enjoy coming to school and will acquire the basic skills, 
and where parents and other members of the community can 
engage in educational programmes for their personal improvement 
and enjoyment.’ This vision is illustrated in Table 5.1. The vision 
May, alternatively, be a more precise statement of mission: ‘our 
Students are presently performing far below those in schools in 
Comparable social settings on tests of basic skills; we aim to come 
in the top ten among these schools on system-wide tests of 
achievement.’ 


3. Vision must be communicated in a way which secures commit- 


ment among members of the organisation i 
Bennis and Nanus (1985: 28) highlight the compelling nature of 
what is involved: 
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Table 5.1 Generalisations and Illustrations ‘ 
Reflecting Recent Advances in Knowledge about Leadership 


Generalisation 


Illustration 


1. Emphasis should be given to transfor- 


mational rather than transactional 
leadership 


2. Outstanding leaders have a vision for 


their organisation 


3. Vision must be communicated in a 


way which secures commitment 


among members of the organisation 


4. Communication of vision requires 
communication of meaning 


are central to leadership 
developing culture of organisation 


strong support for school-based 
management and collaborative 
decision-making 


symbolic and cultural - and these 


the school 


10. Both ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ 


| the leader 


5. Issues of value - ‘what ought to be’ - 

6. The leader has an important role in 

7. Studies of outstanding schools provide 

8. There are many kinds of leadership 
forces - technical, human, educational, 
should be widely dispersed throughout 


| 9. Attention should be given to institu- 
tionalising vision if leadership of the 
transforming kind is to be successful 


Stereotype qualities are important in 
leadership, regardless of the gender of 


Principal takes action to change com- 
munity attitudes towards school 


Principal envisages school as a leam- 
ing centre for whole community 


Principal seeks commitment of teach- 
ers in devoting time and energy to 
change community attitudes towards 
school 


‘Community’ is metaphor for school; 
Principal rewards related teacher ac- 
livities 


Principal has strong commitment to 
equity in terms of access to schooling 


Principal involves members of com- 
munity in all ceremonies at the school 


School policy is determined by group 
representing parents, teachers, students 
and community at large 


Planning for the various programmes 
in school carried out by teams of 
teachers, each having its own leader 


The vision of the school as a leaming 
centre for the community is reflected 


in goals, policies, plans, budgets and 
activities 


Principal is sensitive and caring about 
Personal needs (‘feminine’ stereotype); 
Principal fosters competitive, team ap- 
proach in raising school’s academic 
Standing (‘masculine’ stereotype) 
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Their visions or intentions are compelling and pull people 
toward them. Intensity coupled with commitment is magnetic 
. .. [Leaders] do not have to coerce people to pay attention; 
they are so intent on what they are doing that, like a child 
completely absorbed in creating a sand castle, they draw oth- 
ers in. Vision grabs. 


Starratt (1986) includes the same requirement in his theory of 
leadership, emphasising that the shared vision must pervade day- 
to-day activities. One facet of this theory is that ‘the leader articu- 
lates that vision in such compelling ways that it becomes the 
Shared vision of the leader’s colleagues, and it illuminates their 
Ordinary activities with dramatic significance.’ In a school, for 
example, a vision of high levels of self-esteem for every child in a 
community marked by severe disadvantage requires the shared 
commitment of all teachers. This commitment must shape every 
Interaction of teacher and student; every word and every action 
Must reflect that vision. Vaill (1986) coined the term ‘purposing” 
to describe what is required of leaders in helping to achieve com- 
mitment. Purposing is ‘that continuous stream of actions by an 
Organisation’s formal leadership which have the effect of inducing 
Clarity, consensus and commitment regarding the organisation’s 
basic purposes’ (Vaill 1986: 91). One can imagine the very careful 
attention to ‘purposing’ in a school where the achievement of 
Self-esteem is part of the vision, since that achievement is depen- 
dent on ‘clarity, consensus and commitment’ among the staff as 
they carry out their ‘ordinary activities’. 


4, Communication of vision requires communication of meaning 
According to Bennis and Nanus (1985: 33) ‘the management of 
Meaning, [the] mastery of communication, is inseparable from 
effective leadership’. In reviewing the significant changes which 
have Occurred over a decade of study in leadership, Sergiovanni 
(1987: 116) asserted that: 


At the heart of these changes is the view that the meaning of 
leadership behaviour and events to teachers and others 1s 
More important than the behaviour and events themselves. 
Leadership reality for all groups is the reality they create for 
themselves, and thus leadership cannot exist separate from 
What people find significant and meaningful. 
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Particular attention has been given in recent years to the use of 
metaphors and symbols in the communication of meaning. Spoken 
and written words have always been regarded as important 1n the 
sharing of purposes and intentions, but the choice of metaphors 
takes on special significance, not only in expressing a vision but 
also in shaping the climate of the school and the meaning of ordi- 
nary activities. Some of the metaphors employed in describing a 
school àre familiar: factory, hospital, family, community, war 
zone, or even a prison. The student is portrayed, respectively, as a 
worker, patient, family member, young citizen, soldier or prisoner. 
Teachers may be seen as factory supervisors, doctors, parents, 
community leaders, sergeants Or warders. There will be debate and 
conflict about the choice of metaphors since they reflect values 
and views about the nature of people, society, schooling and edu- 
cation. Gaining consensus and commitment to the particular meta- 
phors which will shape the ordinary activities of the school is thus 
an important concern for the principal and other leaders in the 
school. 

Symbols are also important for the communication of mean- 
ing by leaders. A recent study of the management of symbols by 
school principals led Kelley and Bredeson (1987: 31) to describe 
symbolic leadership in terms of integrated messages ‘communi- 
cated through the patterned use of words, actions and rewards that 
have an impact on the beliefs, values, attitudes and behaviours of 
others with whom the principal interacts’. The principal who seeks 
commitment among teachers to a vision which includes raising the 
levels of self-esteem will give careful thought to words, actions 
and rewards. For example, verbal interaction with students will be 
characterised by praise and encouragement. The principal will 
choose to attend and, where appropriate, participate in a wide 
variety of activities involving students with low levels of self- 
esteem. The presence of the principal will communicate to teach- 
ers, students and parents that these activities are valued. Rewards 
will come in the form of praise and encouragement of teachers 
who use similar words and engage in similar activities. 


5. Issues of value - ‘what ought to be’ - are central to leadership 

Greenfield (1986: 166) asserted that ‘organisations are built on the 
unification of people around values. The business of being 4 
leader is therefore the business of being an entrepreneur of 
values.’ For transactional leadership, where there is a simple 
exchange between leader and followers (‘votes for jobs’), these 
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values will be what Burns (1978: 426) called modal values or 
values of means such as honesty, responsibility, fairness and the 
honouring of commitments. For transforming leadership, where 
the pursuit of higher goals calls for full engagement and commit- 
ment, he suggests that the leader must be more concerned with 
end values such as liberty, justice and equality (Bums 1978: 426). 

Much of the principal’s work will involve transactional 
leadership. The aforementioned values of honesty, responsibility, 
fairness and the honouring of commitments are a basic require- 
ment if the support of teachers is to be gained. If excellence is the 
goal, then transforming leadership and associated end values are 
needed. Excellence, however conceived, is itself an end value 
and, along with other end values, will be the subject of debate. 
Sergiovanni et al. (1987: 7) recognised this when, writing in the 
American context, they stated that ‘at the heart of educational pol- 
icy debates are four widely held but conflicting values: equity, 
excellence, efficiency and liberty’. Similar debates occur in other 
countries. Managing conflict over basic values will be as much 
part of the principal’s role as it will be of leaders at local, state 
and national levels. For example, the value of excellence, con- 
ceived in terms of high levels of achievement in a relatively nar- 
row range of academic studies, may conflict with the value of 
equity, conceived in terms of access to a range of educational pro- 
grammes for all students, regardless of social and economic cir- 
cumstance. Alternatively, substantial investment in resources with 
the intention of achieving excellence and equity might conflict 
with the value of efficiency. These conflicts, however resolved, 
will be followed by leadership acts designed to achieve what 
Greenfield (1986: 166) described as the ‘unification of people 
around [these] values’. 


6. The leader has an important role in developing the culture of 
the organisation 

The nature of organisational culture and guidelines for building 
the culture of a school are offered in another chapter. As with the 
Management of meaning, ‘cultural leadership’ has emerged as a 
major theme in studies over the last decade. Indeed, generalisa- 
tions offered thus far are all embodied in the special attention 
which is accorded this aspect of leadership. While acknowledging 
that technical and managerial conceptions have their place, Ser- 


giovanni (1987: 127) believes that: 
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Cultural leadership - by accepting the realities of the human 
spirit, by emphasising the importance of meaning and signifi- 
cance, and by acknowledging the concept of professional 
freedom linked to values and norms that make up a moral 
order - comes closer to the point of leadership. 


The opportunities for cultural leadership in the school may be 
briefly illustrated. While definitions of culture are as varied as the 
definitions of leaders, there is general agreement that shared 
values and beliefs lie at the heart of the concept. There is also 
agreement that the extent to which values and beliefs are shared 
cannot be easily measured or directly observed. We can only rely 
on what Deal (1987: 6) called ‘tangible cultural forms’ or Sathe 
(1985: 17) described as ‘manifestations of culture’ in making 
inferences about culture in an organisation. 

Deal listed six tangible cultural forms, each of which can be 
developed by the principal: shared values as reflected in shorthand 
slogans (‘we care for every child in this school’), heroes in the life 
of the school or in society at large who embody the values which 
are held to be important (‘former teacher Beth Hanson visited the 
home of every child she taught in twenty years of service’), rituals 
in the form of repetitive activities in which shared values are 
experienced (‘new students are made welcome each year at a party 
where they are served by teachers’), ceremonies where values and 
heroes are highlighted and celebrated (‘every child has the oppor- 
tunity at least once each year to be recognised in some way at the 
Monday morning assembly’), stories illustrating, for example, 
where values and heroes triumphed in adversity (‘the principal 
recounted to beginning teachers how Beth Hanson visited the 
parent of one of her students, the father, who was in prison at the 
time’), and cultural networks of people (‘gossips, spies, storytell- 


ers’) who in a variety of ways serve to protect the ways things are 
done. 


7. Studies of outstanding schools provide strong support for 
school-based management and collaborative decision-making 
within a framework of state and local policies 

While acknowledging that much research remains to be done, Pur- 
key and Smith (1985: 355) believe that existing research on school 
effectiveness ‘is sufficiently consistent to guide school improve 
ment efforts based on its conclusions’. They offer a model for 
creating an effective school, with implications for schoo! 
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leadership among its thirteen elements. One strategy for the 
development of school culture is the adoption of collaborative 
planning and collegial relationships. Another in the same vein is 
school-site management wherein: 


The staff of each school is given a considerable amount of 
responsibility and authority in determining the exact means 
by which they address the problem of increasing academic 
performance. This includes giving staffs more authority over 
curricular and instructional decisions and allocation of build- 
ing resources (Purkey and Smith, 1985: 358). 


These recommendations are consistent with those of scholars such 
as Theodore Sizer and John Goodlad following their respective 
studies of schooling in the United States. Sizer (1984: 214) 
believes that one ‘imperative for better schools’ is to give teachers 
and students room to take full advantage of the variety among 
them, a situation which ‘implies that there must be substantial 
authority in each school. For most public and diocesan Catholic 
school systems, this means the decentralisation of power from 
headquarters to individual schools.’ Goodlad (1984: 275) proposed 
‘genuine decentralisation of authority and responsibility to the 
local school within a framework designed to assure school-to- 
school equity and a measure of accountability’. He noted that ‘the 
guiding principle being put forward here is that the school must 
become largely self-directing’ (Goodlad 1984: 276). 

School-based management calls for approaches to school 
leadership which encourage and support high levels of collabora- 
tion among teachers and, where appropriate, parents and students. 


8. There are many kinds of leadership forces - technical, human, 
educational, symbolic and cultural - and these should be widely 
dispersed throughout the school 

Symbolic and cultural aspects of leadership have been a feature of 
recent studies as reflected in most of the generalisations offered 
thus far. However, other aspects which have been part of more 
traditional perspectives must also be sustained. Sergiovanni (1984: 
6) provided a useful classification of what he called ‘leadership 
forces’, each of which ‘can be thought of as the means available 
to administrators, supervisors and teachers to bring about or 
preserve changes needed to improve schooling’. Technical leader- 
ship forces include the capacity to plan, organise, coordinate and 
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schedule. Human leadership forces include building and maintain- 
ing morale, encouraging growth and creativity and involving peo- 
ple in decision-making. Educational leadership forces include the 
capacity to work with staff to determine student needs and 
develop curriculum and to provide supervision. ; 
The technical, human and educational aspects of leadership 
in the Sergiovanni classification encompass the task and rig 
ship dimensions of leadership behaviour used in ant ae 
develop theories of leadership. Sergiovannı suggeste ‘a a 
three forces alone may ensure an effective school but, a l 
lence is desired, symbolic and cultural forces should also be evi- 
on It will be rare for a single leader such as the principal to 
exercise all of the leadership forces. Consistent with evidence of 
benefit from collaborative approaches, Sergiovanni_ (1987: 122) 
suggests that highly successful leaders recognise the importance of 
‘leadership density’ which refers to ‘the extent to which leadership 
roles are shared and the extent to which leadership is broadly 
exercised’. There will thus be many leaders in an excellent school. 


9. Attention should be given to institutionalising vision if leader- 
ship of the transforming kind is to be successful 

This generalisation takes up implications of those listed previously 
that point to the importance of what Burns called ‘transforming 
leadership’, with the principal having a vision for the school, and 
being able to articulate that vision in such a way that others 
become committed to it and day-to-day activities are imbued with 
its meanings and values. It is necessary, of course, that the vision 
be sustained or ‘institutionalised’, with its meanings and values 
embedded in the culture of the school. Starratt (1986) combined 
all of these perspectives in a simple, eloquent model for leadership 
as the ‘communal institutionalising of a vision’: 


© The leader’s power is rooted in a vision that is itself rooted in 
something basic to human life 

© That vision illuminates the ordinary with dramatic significance — 
© The leader articulates that vision in such compelling ways that it 
becomes the shared vision of the leader’s colleagues, and it 
illuminates their ordinary activities with dramatic significance 

© The leader implants the vision in the structures and processes of 
the organisation, so that people experience the vision in the vari- 
Ous patterned activities of the organisation 
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© The leader and colleagues make day-to-day decisions in the 
light of that vision, so that the vision becomes the heart of the 
culture of the organisation 

© All the members of the organisation celebrate the vision in 
ritual, ceremonies and art forms. 


This model may be shaped further by other generalisations related 
to collaborative decision-making as well as to density of leader- 
ship and the variety of leadership forces (technical, human, educa- 
tional, symbolic, cultural). The principal may work with others to 
establish the vision for a school. The principal should work with 
others to implant the vision in the structures and processes of the 
school, something that calls for the technical and human skills of 
policy-making and planning. The making of day-to-day decisions 
in the areas of curriculum and instruction in a manner which 
reflects the vision will call for density of the educational leader- 
ship force; that is, a number of teachers will be leaders as the pur- 
poses, policies and priorities of the school are reflected in the vari- 
ous areas of the curriculum and in approaches to teaching and 
learning. 


10. Both ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ stereotype qualities are 
important in leadership, regardless of the gender of the leader 

The shortcomings of research and theory on the basis of their lim- 
ited focus on males has been documented (Shakeshaft and Nowell, 
1984). A cultural bias toward leadership by males is also evident, 
with Burns (1978: 50) noting that ‘femininity has been stereotyped 
as dependent, submissive and conforming, and hence women have 
been seen as lacking in leadership qualities’. Burns believed that 
‘male bias is reflected in the false conception of leadership as 
mere command or control’. He sees promise of a shift in bias as 
other conceptions of leadership take hold, especially those which 
deal with the relationship between leader and followers. An exam- 
ination of this relationship was central to his own study of leader- 
ship which led to the important distinction between transactional 
and transformational leadership. Burns concluded that as ‘leader- 
ship comes properly to be seen as a process of leaders engaging 
and mobilising the human needs and aspirations of followers, 
women will be more readily recognised as leaders and men will 
change their own leadership styles’. 


_ Some. valuable insights on 
Lightfoot (1983) in her investigation 0 


this issue were provided by 
f ‘the good high school’. 
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She described her studies as ‘portraits’ because ‘I thought it would 
allow us a measure of freedom from the traditions and constraints 
of disciplined research methods, and because I thought our work 
would be defined by aesthetic, as well as empirical and analytic, 
dimensions’ (Lightfoot 1983: 13). This approach enabled her to 
capture aspects of leadership which may have eluded the 
researcher who employed a more constrained methodology. She 
found that the six principals in her investigation, all of whom 
were male, were stereotypically male in some respects (images 
included ‘the raw masculinity of the coach’, ‘the paternalism of 
the father-principal’, ‘the imperial figure’). Yet, she observed, ‘in 
all cases, the masculine images have been somewhat transformed 
and the arrangements of power have been adjusted. In the most 
compelling cases, the leaders have sought to feminise their style 
and have been aware of the necessity of motherly interactions with 
colleagues and staff’. Lightfoot (1983: 333) concluded that the 
‘people and context demand a reshaping of anachronistic patterns’: 


The redefinition includes softer images that are based on nur- 
turance given and received by the leader; based on relation- 
ships and affiliations as central dimensions of the exercise of 
power; and based on a subtle integration of personal qualities 
traditionally attached to male and female images. 


While the need for further research is evident, a generalisation 
which acknowledges the importance of both masculine and fem- 
inine qualities in leadership can be offered with confidence. It 
seems especially relevant to leadership in a shift toward more 
autonomy for schools, with school-based management character- 
ised by collaborative approaches. 


Vision in school leadership: 
guidelines and illustrations 


The final section of the chapter provides guidelines and illustra- 
tions of three generalisations related to vision in school leadership: 


© Outstanding leaders have a vision for their organisations (See 
Generalisation No. 2 on p. 107) 


© Vision must be communicated in a way which secures commit- 
ment among members of the organisation (Generalisation No. 3) 
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© Communication of vision requires communication of meaning 
(Generalisation No. 4). 


In most instances, these guidelines and illustrations are for the 
school as a whole, with the principal as leader. The same guide- 
lines and similar illustrations may be developed for units within 
the school and their leaders. 


The nature of vision 


Bennis and Nanus (1985: 89) considered vision in broad terms to 
mean: 


A mental image of a possible and desirable future state of the 
organisation .. . as vague as a dream or as precise as a goal 
or mission statement ... a view of a realistic, credible, 
attractive future for the organisation, a condition that is better 
in some important ways than what now exists. 


Some writers such as Block (1987) would prefer to distinguish 
between a vision, a mission and an objective, but the broader view 
is adopted here. It is acknowledged, however, that the term 
‘vision’ as it now appears in the literature on leadership has the 
same or similar meaning as has been usually ascribed to words 
like ‘goal’. Scheive and Schoenheit (1987), for example, wrote 
about vision and leadership after interviewing twelve educators, 
including five principals, who were widely regarded as leaders. 
These interviews began with a question which asked about the 
leader’s goals as an educator, after which the subject was asked 
‘Is your vision, then, to . . . ?’ (Scheive and Schoenheit 1987: 96). 
In this chapter we are not ascribing to the term ‘vision’ any spe- 
cial characteristic which has recently been discovered, although we 
accept its usefulness in describing a ‘mental picture’ which is 
shaped by one or more goals. ; 
The study by Scheive and Schoenheit is a useful starting 
point for providing illustrations of visions for schools. Those inter- 
viewed shared two kinds of vision, one related to their own organ- 
isation and the other to the world beyond their own organisation; 
the former embodied a vision of organisational excellence, the 
latter centred on the issue of equity and was concerned with 
‘righting a wrong’. It would seem that the specific vision for the 
school is shaped in part by a more general vision which reflects 
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some basic values and beliefs held by the leader. This is con- 
sistent with the model for leadership proposed by Starratt (1986) 
which suggested that ‘the leader’s power is rooted in a vision that 
is itself rooted in something basic to human life’. At the broadest 
level, these basic values and beliefs seem to fall into constellations 
which are often in conflict. These ‘competing visions’ in society 
as a whole were described by Sowell (1987). 

Roueche and Baker (1986) obtained ‘profiles of excellence’ 
of 154 schools selected in the 1983 National School Recognition 
Program in the United States and found that principals tended to 
have visions not only of a preferred outcome but also of the pro- 
cess of change through which that outcome would be attained. 
Processes of change include preferred approaches to teaching and 
learning as well as preferred approaches to the management of 
change. As with vision related to outcomes, preferences in terms 
of process reflect different values and beliefs held by the leader. 
Both kinds of vision - process and outcome - seem to include 
what Sergiovanni and Starratt (1983: 227) described as the 
leader’s ‘educational platform’, a set of assumptions and beliefs 
which ‘deal with the way children and youth grow, with the pur- 
poses of schooling, with the nature of learning, with pedagogy and 
teaching, with educational programmes, and with school climate’. 


Guidelines - 1 


Drawing together this research and writing, we offer the following 
as a guide to the nature of vision for a school: 


© The vision of a school leader includes a mental image of a pos- 
sible and desirable future state of the school 


© The vision will embody the leader’s own view of what consti- 
tutes excellence in schooling 

o The vision of a school leader also includes a mental image of a 
possible and desirable future state for the broader educational 
scene and for society in general 

e The vision of a school leader also includes a mental image of a 
possible and desirable process of change through which the pre- 
ferred future state will be achieved 

* Each aspect of the vision for a school reflects different assump- 
tions, values and beliefs about such matters as the nature of 
humankind, the purpose of schooling; the roles of government, 
family and church in schooling; approaches to teaching and 
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leaming; and approaches to the management of change 

© There will be competing visions of schooling reflecting the 
many, often conflicting differences in assumptions, values and 
beliefs. 


Illustration - 1 


The following is an example of one leader’s vision for a school, 
illustrating each of the elements listed above: 


Ruth Griffiths has been appointed principal of a high school in a 
lower socio-economic area of the city. The school buildings are 
becoming dilapidated because of their age as well as from increas- 
ing vandalism. Parents and other members of the community 
rarely visit the school. Ruth would like to see a quite different 
scene in five years. She has committed herself to stay for five 
years and would like to assemble about her a staff which will 
develop a similar commitment. She wants to create a school in 
which children can take pride and which parents and others will 
visit regularly and support. She acknowledges that student 
achievement may never be as high as that in more favoured areas 
but she is convinced that most of the children can do well and can 
enjoy their schooling. She has the same view for education in gen- 
eral, believing that the quality of life for all will be enhanced if 
this can be achieved. Ruth Griffiths believes that it is possible for 
all parents to be involved in the school in a variety of ways, 
including direct involvement in their children’s learning and in the 
planning and implementation of change. She would especially like 
to engage the many businesses and industries in the community in 
a major effort to improve the school. She believes in a partnership 
of government, community, home and school since all have an 
interest in what the school accomplishes for its students, each of 
whom should be able to make a contribution to the community at 
large at the same time as being satisfied and challenged as an 
individual. Ruth expects that curriculum and instruction should 
reflect the needs and interests of all children but that high expecta- 
tions can be pursued with consistency and enthusiasm. She ack- 
nowledges, however, that her views are different from those of 
many of her teachers who believe that little more can be expected 
of the school than is being achieved at present. 

The term ‘vision’, as we have illustrated it above, is not 
describing a new phenomenon in leadership. It is simply attaching 
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a label to the sort of dream or constellation of goals or scenarios 
that form in the mind of everyone from time to time. What we 
now know is that these form readily in the minds of leaders who 
succeed in transforming their organisations. Before progress can 
be made, however, the leader must succeed in communicating that 
vision in ways that secure commitment among others. 


Communicating the vision 


The ways in which the principal may work with others to ‘institu- 
tionalise’ the vision in the structures, policies, priorities, plans, 
budgets, approaches to teaching and learning, and everyday activi- 
ties in the school are addressed in Chapters 6 and 7. Here are 
some guidelines, with brief illustration, of what is not only a 
necessary first step but also a continuing requirement, namely 
communicating the vision in ways which are likely to gain the 
commitment of others. 


Symbolic leadership 


A simple presentation, both rational and eloquent, to a meeting of 
staff, or a carefully constructed discussion paper for distribution to 
staff prior to such a meeting, are useful contributions but consti- 
tute only a narrow range of leadership behaviour. Among the gen- 
eralisations which have emerged from recent studies of leaders 
was the importance of symbolic leadership and the communication 
of meaning, especially through the use of metaphor, and it is to 
acts of symbolic leadership that the principal should turn in an 
effort to communicate a vision for the school. The definition of 
symbolic leadership offered by Kelley and Bredeson (1987) is a 
useful starting point for developing some guidelines. They 
described symbolic leadership in terms of integrated messages 
which ‘are communicated through the patterned use of words, 
actions and rewards that have an impact on the beliefs, values, 
attitudes and behaviours of others with whom the principal 
interacts’ (Kelley and Bredeson 1987: 31). 


Guidelines - 2 
This view of symbolic leadership, and the recognition that it is the 
meanings others attribute to actions rather than the acts themselves 


which are significant, produces guidelines like the following: 
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e Words, both oral and written, are important for effective com- 
munication of vision, giving particular attention to metaphors 
which describe what is preferred, especially in relation to people, 
behaviours and relationships 

© Vision can be communicated through actions which, quite 
separate from any words which might accompany them, can com- 
municate meaning in very powerful ways - the way the school 
leader dresses, how the school leader arranges an office and greets 
visitors, events which the school leader chooses to attend, people 
with whom the school leader is seen to associate, ceremonies 
which the school leader decides to conduct, and how the school 
leader allocates time during the school day 

è Vision can be communicated through rewards. What words and 
behaviours of others the school leader chooses to reward and in 
what manner will readily convey a picture of what is preferred. 
These rewards may be bestowed on students, members of staff, 
parents and other members of the school community and may 
come in the form of simple words of thanks or praise as well as 
through the granting of some privilege or favour 

© It is important for the school leader to demonstrate consistency 
among these elements of symbolic leadership and be consistent 
over time with different people in different circumstances. It is 
also important for others in the school to see consistency between 
these acts of symbolic leadership and what they discern as the per- 
sonality and underlying motives and values of the leader. 


Illustration - 2 


The view of a preferred future by Ruth Griffiths, a recently 
appointed principal of an inner-city high school, was offered as an 
illustration of a vision for a school. What follows here are illustra- 
tions of how elements of that vision might be communicated 


through words, actions and rewards. 


© Element of vision: ‘Ruth Griffiths sees a school in which all 
children can take pride.’ 


Words: Ruth Griffiths openly articulates to staff and students her 
commitment to improving the condition of the school buildings. 


Actions: Ruth Griffiths rescinds a previous decision to paint and 
Tepair the wing of the school where her office is located and 
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arranges for the work to be done instead on two common rooms 
used by the students. 


Rewards: Ruth Griffiths encourages students to make their own 
improvements in their common rooms and classes. She secures 
funds and donations from local business to upgrade the facilities 
used by students. 


© Element of vision: ‘Ruth Griffiths would especially like to 
engage the many businesses and industries in a major effort to 
improve the school.’ 


Words: Ruth Griffiths arranged invitations to speak at meetings of 
the Chamber of Commerce for herself, a parent, a teacher and a 
student. The benefits of close links between school and commun- 
ity were stressed. Metaphors such as ‘community’ and ‘partner- 
ship’ were used here as well as in meetings of staff and in com- 
munications with parents. 


Actions: Ruth Griffiths attends seminars organised to promote 
local business and asks to be invited to management seminars for 
leaders in the community. She invites a highly-regarded business 


executive to speak at a staff seminar on trends in the use of tech- 
nology. 


Rewards: Ruth Griffiths ensures that the seminar involvement of 
staff and business is noted in newspaper accounts. She makes 


favourable comment on each occasion staff develop these and 
similar linkages. 


These examples illustrate just two elements in the vision for the 
school offered by Ruth Griffiths. Since there are several elements 
in that vision, it is evident that there is a rich array in the reper- 
toire of symbolic acts available to the principal. This aspect of 
leadership will demand time and energy, requiring a sharing of 
leadership in what Sergiovanni described as ‘leadership density’ in 
the distribution of leadership forces. Over time, however, this 
commitment by the principal will become the shared commitment 
of staff and others in the community, setting the stage for ‘institu- 
tionalising’ the vision in the structures and processes of the 
school. How this might be done is the subject of Chapter 6. 
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Summary 


Our purpose in this chapter has been to demonstrate how recent 
advances in knowledge about leadership can contribute to the 
achievement of excellence. Earlier views about the nature of 
leadership itself were rather constrained and superficial, tending to 
emphasise the exercise of formal authority in achieving the goals 
of the school. This view gave way to recognition that leadership 
involves influence and that many who are not formally designated 
as such may serve as leaders. More recently, we have gained a 
deeper appreciation of leadership by examining the relationship 
between leaders and other members of staff, noting the importance 
of meanings which are derived from leadership acts. 

So theories of leadership have provided only a small part of 
the total picture. We know, for example, that it is important for 
leaders to give attention to two dimensions: accomplishment of 
the tasks at hand, and establishing good relationships with and 
among members of staff. So-called ‘contingency theories’ offer 
refinements which are helpful but are somewhat narrow in their 
potential for application and impact. For example, the situational 
theory of Hersey and Blanchard reminds us of the importance of 
varying leadership behaviour according to the maturity of staff for 
the task at hand; the more mature in a personal and professional 
sense, the less directive and more participative the leader should 
be. Fiedler’s contingency theory tells us that the relatively 
unchanging, somewhat innate aspects of our leadership style make 
us better suited to some situations than to others. 

However, it is the larger picture which has resulted from 
leadership studies of the last decade which will prove most helpful 
to the leader who wishes to make a contribution to excellence in 
the school. It seems that emphasis should be given to transforming 
rather than transactional leadership, with the intent being to 
change attitudes and bring about commitment to ‘a better state’ 
which is embodied in a vision of excellence for the school. We 
know that outstanding school leaders have such a vision and that 
they succeed in communicating it in a way that secures the com- 
mitment of others in the school and its community. The most 
important aspect of communication is the meaning it conveys. So 
it is important for the school leader to decide on the meanings 
which are intended and then to choose acts which will ensure the 
intended outcome. Leadership is concerned with gaining commit- 
Ment to a set of values, statements of ‘what ought to be’, which 
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then become the heart of the culture of the school. Gaining this 
commitment can be achieved in a number of ways, especially with 
collaborative approaches to decision-making and with placing at 
the school level high responsibility and authority for making deci- 
sions related to the allocation of resources in the school. We know 
that there is a variety of what Sergiovanni called ‘leadership 
forces’ - technical, human, educational, symbolic and cultural - 
and all should be present and widely dispersed in the school 
(‘leadership density’) if excellence is to be attained. Having a 
vision and securing commitment to that vision is just the starting 
point. That vision must then be ‘institutionalised’ so that it shapes 
the everyday activities in the school. All of these approaches call 
for masculine and feminine qualities of leadership, regardless of 
the gender of the leader. 

This chapter also contained some guidelines and illustrations 
for forming and communicating a vision. The vision should be 
concerned with a possible and desirable future state for the school, 
should embody a view of excellence and a view of a preferred 
future for education and society in general, should incorporate a 
picture of the process of change through which the vision for the 
school will be achieved, and will reflect different assumptions, 
beliefs and attitudes which are basic to life and education. There 
will be competing visions of what is preferred, reflecting a variety 
of assumptions, beliefs and values. In communicating the vision, 
the school leader should use a wide range of symbolic leadership 
acts, broadly classified as words, actions and rewards, with con- 
sistency in their use being important. 

The stage is now set for considering ways in which the 


shared vision for the school can shape everyday activities in learn- 
ing and teaching. 
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A Model for Managing 
an Excellent School 


The vision for a school, however determined, must be brought to 
reality. The view of excellence which is envisaged should be 
reflected in statements about the philosophy and goals of the 
school. The educational needs of children and instructional pro- 
grammes for the school will be determined in the light of these 
statements which will also give substance to important manage- 
ment processes wherein policies are formulated, priorities are set, 
plans are made, resources are allocated and teaching and learning 
proceeds, with regular, systematic appraisal of the programme. 
With the view of leadership offered in Chapter 5, the vision will 
be articulated in a manner which secures the commitment of all in 
the school community, with opportunities for leadership widely 
dispersed in the school. This commitment will be enhanced, as 
will the quality of decisions, with appropriate involvement of oth- 
ers in the decision-making process. 

This chapter contains guidelines and illustrations for helping 
to bring vision to reality. We recommend a model for school 
management which provides a framework for accomplishing the 
following aspects of leadership considered in Chapter 5: 


© Purposing 
‘... that continuous stream of actions by an organisation’s formal 
leadership which have the effect of inducing clarity, consensus, 
and commitment regarding the organisation’s basic purposes’ 


(Vaill, 1986: 91) 

© Values 

‘Organisations are built on the unification of people around 
values’ (Greenfield, 1986: 166) 
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© School-site management and collaborative decision-making 

‘The staff of each school is given a considerable amount of 
responsibility and authority in determining the exact means by 
which they address the problem of increasing academic perfor- 
mance. This includes giving staffs more authority over curricular 
and instructional decisions and allocation of building resources’ 
(Purkey and Smith, 1985: 358) 


© Leadership density 
*... the extent to which leadership roles are shared and the extent 
to which leadership is broadly exercised’ (Sergiovanni, 1987: 122) 


© Institutionalising the vision 

‘The leader implants the vision in the structures and processes of 
the organisation, so that people experience the vision in the vari- 
ous patterned activities of the organisation’ (Starratt, 1986). 


Since bringing vision to reality may frequently involve changing 
the existing way of doing things, a model for school management 
must also contain strategies for the successful management of 
change. It is necessary, then, to review briefly what is now known 


about such strategies before describing and illustrating the model 
we recommend. 


Management of change 


The ten generalisations about successful leadership set out in 
Chapter 5 were offered with a high degree of confidence since 
they describe what has consistently been found in studies of 
leadership in a variety of organisations, including schools. One 
might ask: ‘Are there generalisations about successful change 
which can be offered with the same degree of confidence?’ We 
believe there are, and the purpose of this section of the chapter is 
to summarise the findings from one of the most recent and credi- 
ble pieces of research about the management of change. 

What follows is a summary of the findings of the Project on 
Improving Urban High Schools (Miles, 1987) which has been in 
progress for some time in the United States. We have chosen to 
share these findings for the following reasons: 


© the project involved field-based research in schools which have 
been highly successful in implementing change 
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© the changes which had been successfully implemented fell into 
categories generally described as school improvement or school 
effectiveness or teacher effectiveness, and are thus relevant to the 
issue of excellence as it is addressed in this book 

e the findings are consistent with guidelines for the management 
of change which have been generally regarded as widely transfer- 
able 

© the leader of the project, Matthew B. Miles, Center for Policy 
Research in New York, is one of the outstanding researchers and 
writers about organisational change, especially in education 

© as noted by Miles (1987: 17), though the studies were carried 
out in urban high schools, there is no apparent reason why the 
findings should not be relevant to any kind of school in any set- 
ting (although we, with the reader, will put this observation to 
critical test). 


The findings summarised below were derived from survey data 
from a national sample of 170 schools which had achieved vary- 
ing degrees of success in implementation and from detailed case 
Studies of 5 schools having a high degree of success with change 
of the kind described above. 


Factors leading to successful implementation 


Miles and his colleagues identified sixteen factors which seemed 
to account for successful implementation. Most are within the con- 
trol of the principal and most call for particular patterns of work- 
ing with and through staff. These factors are as follows, with the 
first four in the list being preconditions: 


© Leadership (precondition) 
© School autonomy (precondition) 
© Staff cohesiveness (precondition) 
® Good programme / fit (precondition) 


e Power-sharing 

® Rewards for staff 

e Vision 

° Control over staffing 

© Control over resources 

° Staff willingness / initiative 

e Evolutionary programme development 
External networks 
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© Coping 

© ‘Good implementation’ 
e Institutionalisation 

© Organisational change 


The first four factors were described as ‘preconditions’ because 
they can only be partly influenced by people at the school level. 
Successful implementation calls for principals (assuming they 
have the necessary leadership skills) generally having the capacity 
to do the kinds of things outlined in Chapter 5. We believe that 
most of these skills can be developed by a principal after appoint- 
ment. The extent of school autonomy is often determined by poli- 
cies formulated at the system level. Another precondition, staff 
cohesiveness, can be shaped to some extent by the principal and 
members of staff but is also influenced by the manner in which 
staff are appointed. The fourth precondition, a good 
programme/fit, refers to the extent to which the programme to be 
implemented is suited to schools in general and the particular 
community or culture. Miles and his colleagues found that major 
decisions related to programmes were generally made by people at 
the system level or by the principal. 

A number of causal relationships were observed or 
hypothesised as summarised in Table 6.1 and illustrated in Figure 
6.1. The following findings are noteworthy: 


© Power sharing tended to occur after the major decisions about 
programmes were made but was critical to securing staff 
willingness/initiative which, in turn, was crucial to stabilising the 
change after implementation (institutionalisation) 

© School autonomy extended to at least some control over staffing 
and other resources 

© Programme development was evolutionary - ‘a strong bias 
toward steady adaptation’ (Miles, 1987: 13) - rather than imple- 
mentation which was planned in detail at the outset 

© The shared vision included a vision of the process of change as 
well as of a preferred and possible future for the school 

° Empowerment of staff was important, with ‘a critical mass of 
actively engaged people, usually up to a dozen or so’ (ibid: 14), 
with expansion over time; bottom-up, departmentally based, plan- 


ning groups and school councils were cited as examples of such 
empowered groups 
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© Internal and extemal assistance tailored to the special needs of 
the school was sought and sustained when success was achieved; 
assistance tended to be uniform in nature and limited to the ‘front 
end’ of the change process in less successful attempts at imple- 
mentation 

© Coping with problems was important if implementation was to 
be successful; successful schools used ‘deep coping’ strategies 
Such as restaffing, securing greater control over resources, 
empowering, team building, and redesigning roles or the organisa- 
tion itself; unsuccessful schools tended to use ‘shallow coping’ 
Strategies such as avoiding, denying, procrastinating or people- 
shuffling. 


These findings are consistent with generalisations on leadership set 
Out in Chapter 5, especially in regard to a shared vision, power- 
sharing (‘leadership density’), and institutionalising the vision. 
They also identify other factors which can be influenced by 
leaders if change is to be successful, namely, staff cohesiveness, 
ensuring a good programme which ‘fits’ the school setting, 
rewards for staff, coping, and the formation and utilisation of 
external networks. We believe the model for school management 
described and illustrated in the pages which follow incorporates 
the generalisations on leadership and strategies for the successful 
Management of change which are, suggested by the findings of the 
Miles study, 
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Table 6.1 Relationships between Factors in Successful 
Implementation of Change (based on Miles, 1987)t 


Factor Is influenced by Has influence on 
Leadership Precondition Staff cohesiveness 
Good programme/fit 


Power sharing 
Rewards for staff 
Vision, Coping 
Extemal networks 
Institutionalisation 


School autonomy Precondition Good programme/fit 
Control over resources 


Staff Precondition Vision 

cohesiveness (Leadership) 

Good programme/fit Precondition Power sharing 
Leadership Rewards for staff 


School autonomy 
Evolutionary programme 


development 
Power sharing Leadership Staff willingness/ 
Good programme/fit initiative 
(Institutionalisation) 
Rewards for staff Leadership Staff willingness/ 
Good programme/fit initiative 
Vision Leadership Evolutionary programme 
Staff cohesiveness development 
Control over Staff willingness/ 
staffing initiative 
Control over School autonomy Vision 
staffing Staff willingness/ 
i initiative 
Control over School autonomy Evolutionary programme 
resources development 
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Factor Is influenced by Has influence on 
Staff willingness/ Power sharing Evolutionary programme 
initiative Rewards for staff development 


Extemal networks 


Coping 


Evolutionary 
programme 
development 


‘Good 
implementation’ 


Institutional- 
isation 


Organisational 
change 


t Au relationships were observed causal relationships, 


which were hypothesised. 


Vision 
Control over staffing 
Extemal networks 


Leadership 


Leadership 
Extemal networks 


Vision 

Control over 
resources 
Extemal networks 
Staff willingness/ 
initiative 

Coping 


Evolutionary 
programme 
development 
Staff willingness/ 
initiative 

Coping 


Leadership 

(Power sharing) 
(Coping) nn 
‘Good implementation 
Organisational change 


Evolutionary 


programme 
development 
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Evolutionary programme 
development 

Staff willingness/ 
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Coping 


Evolutionary programme 
development 

‘Good implementation’ 
(astitutionalisation) 


Good programme/fit 
Organisational change 
‘Good implementation’ 


Institutionalisation 


Institutionalisation 
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Figure 6.] Illustration of Relationships in Successful 
Implementation of Change (Miles 1987: 6) 
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The recommended model 


We recommend the Collaborative School Management Cycle of 
Caldwell and Spinks (1988) as a model for school management 
which incorporates the generalisations and strategies related to 
leadership and change. An outline of the model is provided here 
along with a brief account of the research and development effort 
which led to its identification. The model is described as the Col- 
laborative School Management Cycle and is illustrated in Figure 
6.2. The cycle has six phases: 


© Goal-setting and needs identification 

© Policy-making, with policies consisting of statements of purpose 
and broad guidelines 

e Planning of programmes 

© Preparation and approval of programme budgets 

© Implementing 

© Evaluating. 


Three special characteristics of the model are: 


© the clear and unambiguous specification of those phrases which 
are the concern of the group responsible for policy-making (‘pol- 
icy group’) and of other phaseg which are the concern of the 
groups responsible for implementing policy (‘programme teams’), 
e a definition of policy which goes beyond a statement of general 
aims or purposes but is not so detailed as to specify action - it 
Provides a brief statement of purpose and a set of broad guide- 
lines, and 

© the organising of planning activities around programmes which 
Correspond to the preferred patterns of work in the school. 


The distinction between ‘policy group’ and ‘programme teams’ 
Provides the framework for an approach to school management 
which is consistent with the generalisations about leadership and 
the strategies for the successful management of change. The peo- 
ple who constitute the policy group will vary from setting to set- 
ting. In Britain, under the provisions of the 1986 Education Act 
and the intentions of the national government as far as budgets in 
Publicly funded schools are concerned, the policy group 1S i 
governing body. In government schools in Victoria, Australia, the 
Policy group is a school council. In other places, the policy group 
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Figure 6.2 The Collaborative School Management Cycle 
(Caldwell and Spinks, 1988) 


Goal-setting 
and needs 
identification 


Policy-making 
(a) Purpose 
(b) Broad 

guidelines 


Evaluating 


Implementing 


Preparation Approval 


may be the principal alone, principal and senior staff, or principal 
and senior staff with advice from teachers and other members of 
the school community. There may, in some instances, be different 
policy groups in the school, each addressing different sets of 
issues. 

The activities of the school associated with learning and 
teaching and the support of learning and teaching are divided into 
programmes. The policies and priorities set by the policy group 
shape the planning of these Programmes by members of pro- 
gramme teams who will be teachers in most instances, with a 
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leader who may be designated as a head of department or pro- 
gramme coordinator, depending on local terminology and practice. 
It is this feature of the model which provides for power-sharing, 
with a ‘critical mass’ of actively engaged people (a finding of 
Miles and his colleagues on successful change) and ‘leadership 
density’ (generalisation about leadership). Programme teams are 
responsible for preparing a plan for the implementation of policies 
related to their programmes and for identifying the resources 
required to support that plan. A programme plan and the proposed 
pattern for resource allocation together constitute a programme 
budget. The model thus affords a framework wherein a school can 
exercise control over the allocation of resources (a factor identi- 
fied in the study reported by Miles), subject to the limits of school 
autonomy. 

While programme budgets are prepared by programme 
teams, they must be approved by the policy group; they must 
Teflect the policies and priorities established earlier by that group. 
This aspect of the model is consistent with the finding in the 
study reported by Miles that power-sharing in schools which suc- 
cessfully managed change tended to follow the making of ‘major’ 
decisions. Following implementation by programme teams, the 
evaluating phase is again a shared responsibility, with programme 
teams gathering information for programme evaluation and the 
policy group gathering further information as appropriate to make 
judgments on the effectiveness of policies and programmes. 

In general, the policy group has responsibility for those 
phases which are emphasised in black in Figure 6.2 - largely those 
above the diagonal line - while programme teams work within a 
framework of policy to take responsibility for the remaining 
Phases - largely those below the diagonal line. While a clear dis- 
tinction is made between the responsibilities of the policy group 
and programme teams, there will in reality be a high degree of 
Overlap as far as personnel are concerned and a continuing high 
level of formal and informal communication. 


Identification of the model 


The model was an outcome of the Effective Resource Allocation 
in Schools Project (ERASP), a joint endeavour in 1983 of the 
Education Department of Tasmania and the Centre for Education 
at the University of Tasmania, funded as a Project of National 
Significance by the Commonwealth Schools Commission. Its 
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purpose was to prepare a professional development programme for 
principals and other school administrators to help ensure the effi- 
cient and effective allocation of resources at the school level. 
While resources were conceived somewhat narrowly in the early 
stages of ERASP, the model which provides the centre-piece of 
the professional development programme takes a broader view, 
with the resources of the school being knowledge, power, people, 
time, space, buildings, material and money. 

The approach adopted in ERASP was to conduct studies of 
highly effective government (public or state) and non-government 
(private or independent) schools in two States, Tasmania and 
South Australia, where there was at the time a relatively high 
degree of decentralisation to the school level of responsibility for 
resource allocation. Schools selected for case Study were con- 
sidered to be highly effective in a general sense as well as in the 
manner in which they allocated resources. Schools were nom- 
inated for study by panels of people who were generally regarded 
as highly knowledgeable about schools in the two states. Guiding 
their selections were lists of characteristics of highly effective 
schools which had been gleaned from the literature on school 
effectiveness. The schools selected for study were those nominated 
most frequently in Categories which reflected differences in size, 
type, location and socio-economic environment. 

It was found that highly effective schools in the project had 
adopted approaches to resource allocation which involved a clearly 
identifiable and systematic approach to matching resources to edu- 
cational goals and student needs, with opportunities for staff and 
often community involvement in the process. The process at Rose- 
bery District High School under the leadership of the principal, 
Jim Spinks, was selected for special attention because it contained 
all of the characteristics of highly effective resource allocation 
which had been identified in the literature. This school had earlier 
received the most nominations as a highly effective school of any 
school in its category in the Tasmanian component of the project. 


Utilisation of the model 


The model was the focus of an important initiative in school 
management in one large school system and seems to have wide 
application. Caldwell and Spinks conducted seminars from 1984 to 
1986 in Victoria, Australia, for representatives of more than 1,100 
schools as part of a govemment initiative in that state to introduce 
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programme budgeting in schools at a time when there was also the 
intent to devolve substantial management powers to schools. A 
total of 71 per cent of all schools in the system responding to a 
survey in early 1987 had made a decision to adopt the approach, 
with the majority making good progress, even though adoption 
was not required until 1989 (see Ministry of Education, Victoria, 
1987). Continuing support is now provided by senior officers in 
the regions of the state as the system moves toward adoption of 
the approach in all schools. The model seems relevant to initia- 
tives which encourage school-site management in Canada, United 
States and Britain, where it is the intent of the national govern- 
ment to give control over their budgets to headteachers and 
governing bodies of all secondary and most primary schools. 
Caldwell (1987) provided a comparative study of these develop- 
ments, giving particular attention to Britain. 


Guidelines and illustrations 


In this section of the chapter we use for illustrative purposes a 
vision for excellence that was offered in Chapter 5 to illustrate 
vision in leadership. Included in the vision of the principal was 
the statement: ‘Ruth (the principal) expects that curriculum and 
instruction should reflect the needs and interests of all children but 
that high expectations can be set and pursued with consistency and 
enthusiasm.” We shall provide illustrations for a primary school on 
this occasion. 

Following some of the approaches illustrated in Chapter ay 
the principal may use a variety of strategies which result in gen- 
eral acceptance among staff and others that this vision should 
Shape the programme of the school. This acceptance may take 
time, especially if some staff do not initially believe that it is pos- 
sible to set high expectations for all students. However, these atti- 
tudes will change, especially as a result of sustained leadership of 
a symbolic nature including the use of rewards, choice of language 
and careful attention to the design of activities such as school 
Ceremonies. Accomplishing this change of attitude is the essence 
of transforming leadership and a hallmark of excellence. 

In time, then, this vision may be embodied in a statement of 
Philosophy of the school. A school’s philosophy is a statement of 
assumptions, values and beliefs about the nature and purpose of 
Schooling, of learning and teaching processes, and Processes which 
Support learning and teaching. Included in a school’s philosophy 
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might be the following which reflects the aforementioned state- 
ment of vision. 

We believe that it is desirable and possible to develop an 
educational programme at the school which will meet the needs 
and interests of every child in our community. Moreover, we 
believe that every child can achieve success in every learning 
experience in those parts of the school programme which have 
been selected as appropriate to the needs and interests of the child. 
We hold it important that every member of staff provide such 
leaming opportunities for each child and that all parents and oth- 
ers in the school community be encouraged to give their strong 
support to the achievement of these expectations. 

The goals, policies, plans, priorities, budgets and everyday 
activities in the school should all be consistent with the school’s 
philosophy. That philosophy is the most fundamental benchmark 
for identifying needs and for programme evaluation. 


Goal-setting 


A goal is a statement of broad direction, general Purpose or intent; 
it is general and timeless and is not concerned with a particular 
outcome at a particular point in time. Goals are usually formulated 
to reflect desired learning experiences and outcomes for the stu- 
dent. Some goals may also be, concemed with the support of 
learning and the process of management. 

The following are sample goals which reflect those parts of 
a statement of vision and school philosophy concerned with the 
setting of high expectations for all students: 


© To ensure that each student enjoys learning and other experi- 
ences offered by the school 
© To ensure that each student can attain a high level of reading 


ability, taking account of age and any special personal cir- 
cumstances. 


It is desirable that all in the school community be committed to 
goals as well as to the vision and philosophy of the school. Simi- 
lar strategies for building commitment should therefore be fol- 
lowed, with formal adoption of goals being the outcome of a 
decision-making process designed to achieve consensus. 

Another aspect of the first phase of the Collaborative School 
Management Cycle is identification of needs. Though we will 
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qualify this definition, a need is considered to exist if ‘what is’ 
falls short of ‘what should be’. Consider, for example one of the 
goals illustrated above: ‘To ensure that each student can attain a 
high level of reading ability, taking account of age and any special 
personal circumstances.’ For a particular primary school, the mean 
score on a standardised reading test given in Grade 3 was at the 
thirtieth percentile among mean scores for all primary schools in 
the state; that is, in only thirty per cent of primary schools was the 
mean score lower. This is a statement of ‘what is’ as far as levels 
of reading skill are concerned. Does a need for change exist? The 
answer depends on a judgement as to ‘what ought to be’ for such 
a school. Suppose a further comparison revealed that the mean 
score for the school in question exceeded the mean score for 
ninety per cent of all schools located in similar communities as far 
as student social and family background characteristics were con- 
cerned. The policy group might decide that investment of addi- 
tional resources is unlikely to bring the school to the very top 
when such comparisons are made and that discrepancies between 
‘what is’ and ‘what ought to be’ as far as other goals are con- 
cerned are such that other needs are greater or of higher priority. 
The group is likely to make a different judgement, however, if the 
second comparison reveals that mean reading scores exceed those 
of only fifty per cent of similar kinds of schools. ; 

In general, the policy group must ask a number of questions 
before a need for change can be specified. A goal is jist the start- 
ing point. The group must decide in practical terms ‘what should 
be’. It must gather information about ‘what is’. A judgement must 
then be made as to whether a gap is large enough for action to be 
taken. Will some harm be done if the gap is not closed? Can the 
gap be closed given a reasonable investment of resources? How 
important is this need compared with others? 


Policy-making 


Caldwell and Spinks (1988) describe a school policy as a state- 
ment of purpose and one or more guidelines as to how that pur- 
Pose is to be achieved which, taken together, provide a framework 
for the operation of the school or programme. A school will have 
a number of policies, depending on its size and programme. Most 
Policies will provide a framework for decisions related to the cur- 
Ticulum in areas such as mathematics, science and language. Other 
policies will affect all areas of the curriculum; for example, 
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homework, assessment and reporting. Other categories of policy 
will concern the management of students ( for example, discipline, 
field trips) and management processes in general (for example, a 
policy on decision-making or community involvement). 

A primary school may have a policy on the development of 
reading skills which reflects that element of the statement of 
vision concerned with the setting of high expectations for all stu- 
dents and a goal or aim such as ‘to ensure that each student can 
attain a high level of reading ability, taking account of age and 
any special personal circumstances’, A sample policy on reading 
is contained in Figure 6.3. 

Caldwell and Spinks recommend a model for the formula- 
tion of policy according to whether the issue at hand is conten- 
tious or non-contentious. A non-contentious issue is one for which 
there is general satisfaction with current practice in the school. A 
contentious issue is one for which there is disagreement on current 
Practice among staff or others in the school community, or 
disagreement about the approach which should be taken if the 
issue is not currently addressed in the school. For non-contentious 
issues, Caldwell and Spinks recommend the simple documentation 
of existing practice in the agreed format for a policy statement. 
They suggest that a statement of policy should not exceed one 
Page; any longer and it will be rarely read or changed. They also 
stress the importance of keeping, the statement free of jargon so 
that it can be read and understood by all members of the school 
community. 

; For policy-making on contentious issues, Caldwell and 
Spinks recommend the appointment of a working party to prepare 
options for consideration by the policy group. The working party 
should be Tepresentative of those with expertise and a stake in the 
Issue and it Should obtain information from a variety of sources in 
Preparing Policy options. The desired outcome is consensus on a 
policy which is both desirable and feasible. The recommended 
approach provides a mechanism for empowering staff and others 


in preparing Policy which provides a framework for action in 
bringing vision to reality. 
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Figure 6.3 Sample Policy on Reading in a Primary School 


-= 


LEARNING TO READ 
Purpose 


Reading is one of the most important skills to be leamed by children attending 
our school. We believe that the home and school are partners in helping chil- 
dren leam to read and that all teachers have the opportunity and responsibility to 
make a contribution in this partnership. Accordingly, the purposes of this aspect 
of our school programme are: 


L To ensure that each child leams to read at the highest level possible, 
given his or her age and any special personal circumstances. 


2. To involve parents wherever possible in reading activities involving their 
children, both at home and at school. 
3. To ensure that each teacher takes every opportunity to foster the 


development of skills in reading. 
Guidelines 


1. At least one hour per day will be set aside in every classroom for the 
development of reading skills. A variety of leaming and teaching ap- 
proaches will be employed during this time. These include large and 
small group teaching as well as individual reading and tutoring. mi 

2. Parents and others in the school community will be invited to assist in 
the reading programme in each classroom. The parents of every child 
will be encouraged to assist their children in reading at home. Teachers 
will provide advice on how this might be done when parents visit the 
school and in specially written guides for parents. : 

3. Every teacher will encourage and assist children in reading at times oth- 
er than that set aside in the daily timetable. That reading is an enjoyable 
and worthwhile activity will be stressed on all occasions. 

4. Achievement levels in reading will be determinec regularly through tests 
given to all children. Special programmes of assistance will be provided 
for those who fall below the benchmarks established for their age / 
grade group. 

Pe A ee ee 
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Planning 


Different levels of planning are possible in the recommended 
model for school management. These include corporate planning, 
strategic planning, programme planning, curriculum planning and 
instructional planning. 

The most comprehensive approach is contained in the notion 
of corporate planning, defined by Caldwell and Spinks (1988) as: 


a continuous process in administration which links goal- 
setting, policy-making, short-term and long-term planning, 
budgeting and evaluation in a manner which spans all levels 
of the organisation, secures appropriate involvement of peo- 
ple according to their responsibility for implementing plans 
as well as of people with an interest or stake in the outcomes 
of those plans, and provides a framework for the annual plan- 
ning, budgeting and evaluation cycle. 


A school may establish a corporate plan for, say, three years 
which will provide the framework for annual planning. Consider, 
for example, a school which has adopted the goal ‘to ensure that 
each student can attain a high level of reading ability, taking 
account of age and any special personal circumstances’. Where 
evaluation has revealed that Outcomes in the current reading pro- 
gramme fall well short of expectations, the school may plan to 
address the need over three years. Part of the corporate plan will 
refer to current levels of achievement in reading, desired outcomes 
at the end of three years, strategies for change to achieve the 
desired Outcomes and the priority which is to be assigned to this 
initiative, 

While distinctions between corporate planning and strategic 
planning are often unclear, we Suggest that strategic planning is 
that aspect of corporate planning which involves the assessment of 
needs, the identification of desired outcomes, the determination of 
strategies to achieve desired outcomes and the assignment of 
priorities to various programmes and initiatives, 

Schools throughout the western world are now faced with 
the need for ongoing curriculum change, especially at the secon- 
dary level. In Britain, for example, all publicly funded schools 
must now respond to the expectations embodied in a national cur- 
riculum. Government schools in most states of Australia now have 
a centrally determined curriculum framework. Adoption over three 
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to five years is a normal expectation, an aspect of state or national 
‘strategic plans’ which allows for an evolutionary approach to pro- 
gramme development at the school level. Such an approach was a 
characteristic of these schools which have successfully managed 
the process of change in studies conducted in the United States by 
Miles and his colleagues. The preparation of school-level cor- 
Porate plans is thus consistent with what is known about success- 
ful management of change and with government expectations in a 
number of countries. 

Distinctions can now be made between programme plan- 
ning, curriculum planning and instructional planning. Programme 
planning is determining in general terms how a programme is to 
be implemented, specifying such things as the manner in which 
Students will be grouped vertically (among class or year levels) 
and horizontally (within a class or year level); the number and 
Nature of teachers and support staff associated with the pro- 
gramme; the supplies, equipment and services required; and initia- 
tives (additions or deletions) which are noteworthy. Curriculum 
Planning provides a relatively detailed specification of intended 
leaming experiences, with details, for example, of what will be 
leamed, how it will be learned and when it will be learned. 
Instructional planning is considered here to be the planning under- 
taken by individual teachers when implementing a curriculum plan 
in their own classrooms. ` 

In the Collaborative School Management Cycle recom- 
mended by Caldwell and Spinks, a programme is an area of learn- 
Ing and teaching, or an area which supports learning and teaching, 
Corresponding to the preferred patterns of work in a school. For 
example, since mathematics is taught in a secondary school, it is 
appropriate to refer to ‘the Mathematics Programme’. Since a 
number of people will be involved in administration - a collection 
Of activities which support learning and teaching - it is also 
appropriate to refer to ‘the Administration Programme’. The pro- 
grammes found in a school will or should reflect the philosophy 
and goals in that school which will, in turn, reflect the vision for 
the school. Rarely will two schools have the same set of pro- 
grammes, even where schools must reflect state or national as well 
as local expectations. 

In the Collaborative School Management Cycle, teachers 
and others involved in the implementation of a programme form a 
Programme team’ to prepare a programme plan which is con- 
sistent with the policies and priorities of the school as determined 
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by the policy group. Each team will have a leader who usually, 
but not necessarily, has a position of formal responsibility in the 
staffing arrangements of the school. With many programmes in a 
school, there will be many programme teams and many pro- 
gramme leaders, thus providing further opportunity for empower- 
ment and ‘leadership density’. 


Budgeting 


A school budget may be viewed as a financial translation of an 
educational plan for the school. Budgeting is thus one aspect of 
planning but is shown as a separate phase of the management 
cycle in Figure 6.2. A Programme budget is simply a financial 
translation of a programme plan. In the approach recommended by 
Caldwell and Spinks, programme teams will prepare a programme 
budget as part of the programme planning process. 

Figure 6.4 contains an illustration of a programme plan and 
budget for an Individualised Learning Assistance Programme in a 
primary school which has adopted the vision and one of the goals 
which are the subject of illustration in this section of the chapter: 
‘Ruth (the principal) expects that curriculum and instruction 
should reflect the needs and interests of all children but that high 
expectations can be set and pursued with consistency and 
enthusiasm’ (element of vision) and ‘to ensure that each student 
can attain a high level of reading ability, taking account of age 
and any special personal circumstances’ (goal). It is likely that 
these expectations will be addressed in se 
of which might make provision for offerin 
assistance to children who May encounte; 
particular area of learning such as reading 
ple, be one or more teachers who have sj 
programme desi 
Programme. 


veral programmes, one 
g highly individualised 
r major difficulty in a 
. There may, for exam- 
pecial responsibility for a 
ignated as the Individualised Leaming Assistance 


In preparing a programme plan and budget, members of the 
programme team in the Individualised Leaming Assistance Pro- 
gramme must take account of Policies and priorities adopted by 
the policy group, the formulation of which would have seen their 


involvement. The plan and budget illustrated in Figure 6.4 con- 
tains: 


© A statement of purpose and broad guidelines for the programme, 
being a summary of school Policy on Individualised Learning 
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Assistance 

© A plan for implementing the programme in the forthcoming 
year, with elements in the plan arranged in order of priority and 
the plan being consistent with the aforementioned policy and 
Priorities for the school 

© A listing of resources required: a specification of staff, supplies, 
equipment and services to implement the plan, with 4.1-4.5 being 
the resources and estimated costs for 3.1 to 3.5, respectively, in 
the plan for implementation 

© A plan for evaluating the programme, with the general approach 
following guidelines for programme evaluation. 


An important feature of Figure 6.4 is that no programme plan and 
budget should exceed two pages. The aim is to minimise paper- 
work. Another feature is the costing for staff, even though the 
illustration might be for a school which does not directly ‘pay’ for 
Staff. In this instance, the time allocation (40 units or periods) has 
been converted to a monetary equivalent on the basis that the 
average cost of instruction in offering a unit or period per week 
Over the year is $700. Many schools may wish simply to list the 
number of units or periods per week. i 

Plans and budgets will be prepared for all programmes in 
the school. These will be consolidated in a collection of two-page 
proposals. A process of ‘reconciliation’ must then occur, with esti- 
mates of expenditure adjusted in the light of estimates of revenue. 
This reconciliation is best carried out by a small body of people 
appointed by the policy group. The consolidation of plans and 
budgets, with estimates of revenue and expenditure reconciled, is 
then forwarded to the policy group with a recommendation for 
adoption. The policy group is involved again at this point to 
ensure that plans and budgets are consistent with policies and 
priorities established earlier in the Collaborative School Manage- 
ment Cycle. With refinements, the programme plan and budget 
can be adopted before the commencement of the school year. 
Essentially then, the educational plan will reflect the vision, philo- 
sophy, goals, needs, priorities and policies of the school. 


Implementing the plan 
With the adoption of the educational plan by the policy group, 
programme teams have the authorisation to proceed with imple- 


mentation in the year which follows. The major aspect of 
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Figure 6.4 Programme Plan and Budget for Individualised 
Learning Assistance Programme 


r 


We 


21 


2.2 


23 


2.4 


1. Purpose 


intend to help all children attain the highest level of achievement of which 


they are capable. While leaming activities in each classroom will be designed to 
meet the needs and interests of every child, we recognise that some will require 
extended periods of individual assistance in areas of basic leaming such as read- 


ing, writing, spelling and mathematics. We have established an Individualised 
Leaming Assistance Programme to meet these needs. 


2. Broad Guidelines 


Achievement levels in areas of basic leaming will be determined regu- 
larly through tests given to all children. ae 
While every teacher will Provide assistance to all children on an indivi- 
dual basis, the Individualised Leaming Assistance Programme will be 
Provided for those who fall below benchmarks established for their age / 
grade group. 

Benchmarks will be established each year by the policy group after re- 
ceiving recommendations from members of programme teams in areas of 
basic leaming. y 
Teachers in the Individualised Leaming Assistance Programme will 
work with students whose need for assistance has been identified. This 
assistance will be given either in the regular classroom or, in exceptional 
circumstances, in leaming areas away from the classroom. 


3. Plan for implementation 


3.1 
32 
3.3 


3.4 


A review of achievement tests last year suggests the need for the 
equivalent of two full 


en -time teachers to work in the programme. k 
Supervision of the programme will be provided by a member of senior 
staff. 


A part-time teacher aide 


: will be provided to assist in the preparation of 
leaming materials. 
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4. Resources required 


5 i Services 
Element Teaching Support Supplies Equipment Servi 
staff staff 


Teachers: 
50 units @ 
$700 / unit 35000 
4.2 Supervision 
2 units @ 
$900 / unit 1800 
4.3 Teacher aide 
5 hrs / week 
40 weeks @ 
$10 / hour 2000 
4.4 Supplies, 
Teading and 
mathematics 
materials; 50 
typewriter 500 7 
Consultative 
assistance: 
3 hr seminar 
with travel 


costs @ $50 
/ hour 


36800 
= $40250 


2000 500 
Programme total 


S. Plan for evaluation (minor) 


ing, spel- 
poachers will review Tesults of achievement tests in the areas of tae es 
8 and mathematics in the light of benchmarks recommended last y 
adopted by the 


i form the 
Policy group. This review and a general appraisal shall 
Mendations for this programme next year. 


ys ee eel 


Sis of recom; 
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implementation is, of course, leaming and teaching which is the 
life blood for the school. As far as resources are concemed, there 
is no need for further reference to the policy group unless a need 
for major change emerges. Revenue and expenditure are moni- 


tored, with programme teams and the policy group receiving regu- 
lar financial statements. 


Evaluating 


Evaluation is the gathering of information for the purpose of mak- 
ing a judgement. In the Collaborative School Management Cycle, 
evaluation is not a discrete activity carried out in isolation from 
other phases of management. The judgements which are made are 
important factors in decisions on the formulation of goals, the 
identification of needs, the setting of policies and priorities, the 
Preparation of plans and budgets, and in the ongoing implementa- 
tion of school programmes. j 
Caldwell and Spinks distinguish between minor evaluations 
carried out annually and major evaluations carried out less fre- 
quently on, say, a three- or five-year cycle. They suggest that al 
programmes be placed on such a cycle. The emphasis is On a 
manageable and usable approach to programme evaluation, in con- 
trast to the frequently exhausting approach to school review and 
evaluation which is often encoumered when an attempt has been 
made to evaluate all Programmes in a single year. It is recom- 
mended that the report of a minor evaluation be a maximum of 


One page and that a report of a Major evaluation be a maximum of 
two pages. Minor evaluati 


ee $ pproaches to evaluation is 
contained in Chapter 7 in the context of instructional leadership, 


supervision and the support of learning and teaching. 
The model in operation 


This approach has now been successfully adopted in hundreds of 
schools, notably in Victoria, Australia. The schedule of activities 
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in schools which have now fully adopted the model is generally 
along the following lines. In Term 1, the policy group reviews 
reports of programme evaluations from the previous year to iden- 
tify areas for action. Policies are then amended as appropriate, 
new needs identified and priorities established for the school year 
which follows, that is, which commences twelve months hence. 

In Term 2, programme teams prepare programme plans and 
budgets for the following year. They work within the framework 
of policies and priorities set by the policy group, together with 
estimates of all of the resources to be available in the following 
year. Toward the end of Term 2, programme plans and budgets in 
Proposal form are consolidated and reconciled against estimates of 
resources, The programme plan and budget is adopted in Term 3. 
Refinements will be made at the start of the next school year once 
final enrolments and revenue are known. Programme evaluation 
will be completed in Term 3 for consideration by the policy group 
in Term 1 to follow, thus ensuring the continuation of the cycle. 

Schools need to set aside three to five years to adopt a 
model for management such as that outlined above. This time 
Span is consistent with guidelines for the management of change 
in schools, including those which emerge from studies such as 
those by Miles and his colleagues reported earlier in the chapter. 


Summary 


The purpose of this chapter was to outline a model for school 
Management which would help bring a vision of excellence to 
reality. Such a model should be consistent with what is known 
about Outstanding leadership (as summarised in Chapter 5), espe- 
cially those aspects concemed with ensuring clarity, consensus and 
Commitment to the purposes of the school (Vaill’s concept of 
‘purposing’); the unification of people around values (an important 
role for leaders described by Greenfield); responsibility and 
authority at the school level (the characteristic of school-site 
Management and collaborative decision-making contained in Pur- 
key and Smith’s model for creating an effective school); the shar- 
ing of leadership roles (Sergiovanni’s concept of ‘leadership den- 
sity’); and implanting the vision for a school in policies, plans, 
budgets and processes so that day-to-day activities are shaped by 
the vision (Starratt’s view that the leader must ‘institutionalise’ the 
vision). 
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Any model for management must be consistent with what is 
known about successful approaches to the management of change. 
The findings of recent studies by Miles and his colleagues in the 
USA were chosen to identify additional requirements for such a 
model. In addition to leadership of the kind considered in Chapter 
5, these requirements included a large measure of school igen 
omy, including some control over staffing and resources; stafi 
cohesiveness; a school programme which was a good ‘fir with the 
school setting and needs in the community; power sharing among 
staff; rewards for staff; staff willingness and initiative and evolu- 
tionary programme development. . 

The Collaborative School Management Cycle described by 
Caldwell and Spinks was offered as a model for school manage 
ment which is consistent with these requirements. This mode 
integrates the processes of goal setting and needs identification, 
policy-making, planning, budgeting, implementing and ayaba 
in a continuous cycle. The vision for a school as it may 
expressed in a statement of school philosophy becomes the driving 
force in school management, thus shaping day-to-day activities 17 
the school. Power-sharing is evident in policy groups but, espe 
cially, in Programme teams of people who have the responsibility 
for implementing policy. Leadership is widely dispersed. The 
approach provides a framework for evolutionary programme 
development. Some guidelines and illustration were offered for 
Operation of the model which has now been successfully imple- 
mented in hundreds of schools and seems broadly transferable and 
adaptable. 

This model for management provides a framework for day- 
to-day activities in the school, especially those described as the 
‘life-blood’ of the school: learning and teaching. Chapter 7 shifts 


the focus of management to Promising approaches to the support 
of learning and teaching. 
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Focus on Learning 
and Teaching 


The achievement of excellence in a school is dependent in the 
final analysis on the quality of the educational experience of each 
of its students. Every approach to management under considera- 
tion in this book is directed toward enhancing that experience. The 
Starting point in this chapter is the assumption that excellent 
Schools require excellent teachers. The aim is to describe and 
illustrate some ways in which this requirement can be met. 

The first part of the chapter provides a brief review of 
trends in the management of education in western countries. The 
intent is to show that the school and the classroom have become 
the focus .of educational reform, with energies increasingly 
devoted to improving the quality of learning and teaching. Then 
follows a summary of a useful model for instructional leadership 
and some guidelines for the design and delivery of programmes to 
Provide the necessary capability at the school level. Account is 
then taken of the view that schooling and education in general are 
likely to be substantially different at the end of the century. The 
chapter concludes with an illustration of how these practices and 
Possibilities might be seen in action at the start of the twenty-first 
century. 

This chapter is set within the general framework of leader- 
ship and management offered in Chapters 5 and 6. The intention 
in Chapter 5 was to describe and illustrate some emerging general- 
isations about leadership, giving particular attention to the impor- 
tance of vision and the capacity of school leaders, especially the 
principal, to work with others to develop that vision and to gain 
commitment to it. That vision must shape the philosophy, goals, 
Policies, priorities, programmes, plans and budgets of the school if 
it is to be brought to reality. A promising model for school 
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management has been described and illustrated. As Starratt (1986) 
noted, vision must be implanted in structures and processes SO 
that people experience the vision in the various patterned activities 
of the organisation’. At the most fundamental level, these activi- 
ties in a school are associated with learning and teaching and they 
are the focus of attention in this chapter. 


‘New patterns of management in education 


There is evidence of a major shift in the way education 1S 
managed in western countries. It may, indeed, be a shift of his- 
toric proportions following more than a century of sustained 
growth and success in relatively centralised public or government 
systems of education. It has important implications for instruc- 
tional leadership at the school level. i 
It seems that governments are responding to changes 1" 
values which shape public policy in education. These values 
include quality, equity and efficiency. The outcome is that, 
increasingly, energies at national, state or local levels of govern- 
ment are devoted primarily to setting broad goals and expecta- 
tions, specifying outcomes and establishing frameworks for 
accountability. Major responsibility for achieving these outcomes, 


including authority to make decisions on programmes and 


resources, is shifted to schools. Within this framework, central and 
local authorities must become hi 


ghly responsive in providing Sup- 
port to schools. 


These patterns of management are essentially shifts in the 
centralisation-decentralisation balance in educational governance. 
Shifts (in some instances, a retum) to the centre include the set- 
ting of state or national curriculum frameworks and testing 


requirements. Devolution to the school level of responsibility for 
planning and budgeting is an example of a shift away from the 
centre. These shifts have occurred simultaneously in some 
instances. The Thatcher government in Britain, for example, called 
for a national curriculum and testing programme and, at the same 
time, for governing bodies and 


principals of all secondary and 
most primary schools to have control over their own budgets. The 


government in Victoria, Australia, granted power to school coun- 
cils to set educational policies for the school, within guidelines 
provided by the Minister, and with the intention of increasing the 
school’s responsibilities in budgeting. At the same time, the 
government has provided a curriculum framework and a general 
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policy that all schools give priority to the redress of disadvantage. 

Change in the USA in the early 1980s was centralising in 
the first instance, with the first wave of educational reform being 
the welter of state commissions and regulations which, at least in 
the public mind, followed the report of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education (1983). Toward the end of the decade, 
however, there was growing acceptance of the fact that the inten- 
tions in the first wave could only be achieved if changes occur in 
the classroom. In the second wave of reform, the focus was the 
school and the support of the school. The powerful National 
Governors’ Association (1986) called for school-site management. 
The largest teacher organisation in the United States, the National 
Education Association (NEA), joined with the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) in a commitment 
‘to the principle that substantial decision-making at the school site 
is the essential pre-requisite for quality education’ (NASSP - 
NEA, 1986: 13). Following his national study of schooling, John 
Goodlad (1984: 275-6) proposed ‘genuine decentralisation of 
authority and responsibility to the local school within a framework 
designed to assure school-to-school equity and a measure of 
accountability’, noting that ‘the guiding principle being put for- 
ward here is that the school must become largely self-directing - 

Account has been taken in some of these developments, 
specially in the USA, of research on effectiveness in education. 
Studies in school effectiveness and school improvement by Purkey 
and Smith (1985) and Miles (1987) were cited in support of the 
Model for school management which was described in Chapter 6. 
Studies in teacher effectiveness have led to a variety of practices 
which are intended to enhance the quality of learning in these now 
patterns of management. Some of these practices are examined in 
the pages which follow. 


A model for instructional leadership 


arning and teaching must be 
1. Given also the importance 
hich leadership roles are 


These developments suggest that le 
the focus of leadership acts in a schoo 
Of leadership density - ‘the extent to W s are 
shared and the extent to which leadership is broadly exercised 
(Sergiovanni, 1987: 122) - it is clear that a school where excel- 
lence is the goal will seek a model for instructional leadership 
which will have this focus and which can shape the role of a 
Number of people in addition to the principal. Duke (1987) 
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proposed ‘a vision of instructional leadership’ which seems to 
i requirements. 

moe from research on school and teacher effective- 

ness to suggest that instructional leadership should involve two 

broad interrelated areas of activity: the fostering of excellence in 

teaching; and the capacity to deal successfully with certain ‘key 

situations’. Each is briefly described and illustrated, with more 


detailed ‘attention given to strategies for developing the capability 
for this kind of leadership in a school. 


Excellence in teaching 


For Duke (1987: 66-70), the fostering of excellence in teaching 
calls in the first instance for a vision of excellence. His vision 


provides a picture of capable teachers who are involved in six 
types of activity: 


e Clinical assistance: 


a capacity to diagnose student needs 


and provide learning experi- 
ences to meet the needs of each indivi 


dual 
© Planning: 


the selection of appropriate objectives, 


learning experience and 
assessment procedures 


© Instruction: 


successful communication and achievement of expectation for all 
students 


© Classroom management: 
maintaining an orderly environment for learning 


© Caring for students: 
actions on the Part of the teacher 


which reflect values such as 
respect, acceptance, support, and Tec 


Ognition. 
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A first requirement for instructional leadership is that the leader 
should have a vision for excellence in teaching such as that 
offered by Duke. It was established in Chapter 5 that effectiveness 
depends among other things on shared commitment to a vision. A 
second requirement, then, is that instructional leaders work with 
other teachers to develop a shared commitment to a common 
vision of excellence in teaching. Guidelines for gaining commit- 
ment to ‘a vision are contained in Chapter 5. Going further, how- 
ever, a third requirement is that instructional leaders and their 
teaching colleagues have the knowledge and skill to bring that 
vision to reality. This requirement has significance because for 
most it will mean a level of knowledge and skill that goes well 
beyond what is typically involved in pre-service programmes. The 
need for ongoing professional development is evident. 

An increasing number of school systems are offering pro- 
grammes for professional development based on findings from 
recent research on teacher effectiveness. It is not our intention 
here to provide a detailed specification of knowledge and skill in 
areas such as those listed above. The reader is referred to the work 
of people such as Adler (1984), Biggs and Telfer (1987), Brady 
(1985), Good and Brophy (1984), Hunter (1985), Joyce and Weil 
(1980), Purkey and Novak (1984). We return later in the chapter 
to the design of professional development programmes when we 
Consider strategies for the development of capability in this aspect 
of instructional leadership. 


Key situations in instructional leadership 


on effective schools, 


Deriving his list from findings in research 
i : tions’ with which the 


Duke (1987: 81-4) identified seven ‘key situa 
instructional leader must deal: 


® Teacher supervision and development: - : 
working with teachers in a variety of ways in the gathering of 
information to guide efforts to enhance the quality of learning; 
working with teachers in the design and delivery of school-based 
Programmes for professional development of individuals and 
groups 


® Teacher evaluation: 
evaluation of teachers to the ext 
school system 


ent required in the policies of the 
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© Instructional management and support: 
the formulation and implementation of policies (on matters such 


as discipline) to support the learning process, the aim being to 
create a climate for excellence 


© Resource management: 


ensuring that resources are acquired and allocated in a manner 
consistent with goals, needs, policies, priorities and plans 


© Quality control: 


a continuous process of programme evaluation to provide informa- 
tion on the extent to which goals, needs, priorities and standards 
have been addressed and achieved, including the monitoring of 


pupil progress and the evaluation of teachers but much broader in 
scope 


© Coordination: 


planning across programmes, both horizontally and vertically, to 


ensure the most efficient and effective use of resources (staff, 
ume, space, money, services, curriculum) 


° Trouble-shooting: 


the anticipation and solution of problems which may impair the 
quality of learning and teaching. | 


As with particular skills and knowledge required in bringing 


vision of excellence in teaching to reality, it is not our intent to 
provide a detailed Specification. Duke addresses each in separate 
chapters of his book as do other writers such as Sergiovanni and 
Starratt (1983). We deal, instead, with two aspects of Duke’s 
model which are different in significant ways from traditional 
approaches to instructional leadership. These are concerned with 
the contemporary view of supervision and with the special 
emphasis which is given to evaluation. We have some hesitation 
in dealing with these in isolation because, as Duke notes, the ‘key 
Situations’ described above are complex and interrelated: 


Handling each of these situations well requires far more than 


a particular skill or set of competencies. The situations con- 


stitute complex configurations of intentions, activities, people 
and interrelationships. 
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They call for a variety of technical skills and professional 
judgements, adapted to the particular needs of the moment. 
Since these needs are everchanging, no single prescription for 
dealing with a given situation will suffice. And, while each 
situation is somewhat discrete, all may occur simultaneously, 
blurring lines between, say, teacher evaluation and trouble- 
shooting (Duke, 1987: 81-2). 


Contemporary view of supervision 


The traditional view of supervision has a connotation of direction 
and control. The Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘to supervise’ 
as ‘... to oversee, have the oversight of, superintend the execu- 
tion or performance of (a thing), the movements or work of (a 
person).’ The emphasis tended to be on the exercise of authority 
by the supervisor in a supervisor-supervisee relationship. After 
reviewing various ‘images’ of supervision, Sergiovanni and Star- 
ratt (1983: 12) suggest that, in the contemporary ‘human 
resources’ view, the ‘crucial aspect that differentiates supervisory 
behaviour from other forms of organisational behaviour is action 
to achieve goals through other people. Attention is shifted to oth- 
ers whose committed involvement is required for an effective out- 
come.’ 

In a school where concern for excellence is a driving force, 
Supervision is the process of working with and through others to 
achieve to the greatest extent possible a quality education for all 
Students, ‘Working with and through others’ is a characteristic of 
a host of practices which are now evident in this drive for excel- 
lence. It is central, for example, to so-called ‘clinical’ approaches. 
Writing about clinical supervision, Smyth (1984: 2-3) contrasts 
‘the in-class nature of assistance provided to teachers to help them 
make sense of the complex processes of teaching and learning . + 
in the clinic of the classroom’ with the ineffectual ‘one-shot visits 
to classrooms by well-meaning outsiders (principals and inspec- 
tors)’. This assistance comes in the form of a cycle of four stages 
in which the teacher works with a trusted colleague who may have 
a formal designation in a supervisory role. These stages are: 


© Pre-observation conference: i 
the teacher and colleague aim to reach a common understanding 


of the objectives, approaches to learning and teaching, and 
intended outcomes in a lesson or part of a lesson 
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© Observation: 
the colleague gathers information through observation while the 
teacher conducts the lesson as planned 


© Analysis: 
the teacher and colleague reflect on and draw inferences from 
what transpired and was observed 


© Post-observation conference: 


the teacher and colleague meet to share their analysis and draw 
implications; intentions on the part of the teacher are the basis for 
discussion and judgements are avoided. (Based on Smyth, 1984) 


An array of techniques has been developed for clinical supervision 
(see, for example, Acheson and Gall, 1980). These give particular 
attention to observation and the conferences. An association has 
also been made between the cycle of clinical supervision and the 
model for effective teaching developed by Hunter (1985). Hunter’s 
model of clinical teaching embodies a number of ‘principles of 
learning’ related to motivation, reinforcement, sequence, practice, 
discipline and transfer. While acknowledging criticism of the 
approach, Duke (1987: 62) observed that ‘Madeline Hunter’s 
vision of teaching has gained widespread acceptance around the 
United States as a sound basis, for teacher development’. An 
example based on that vision is offered later in the chapter. 

Clinical supervision is just one example of ‘working with 
and through others’ in contemporary approaches to instructional 
leadership and supervision. The model for school management 
described in Chapter 6 is another, emphasising a cycle of goal- 


setting, policy-making, Planning, budgeting, implementing and 
evaluating. 


The importance of evaluation 
We pea: the wider issue of evaluation of schools and teaching 
ina Ioer chapter. At this point, however, we note the importance 
attached to evaluation when the focus of management is learning 


and teaching and the goal is the highest possible quality of learn- 
ing for every student in the school. 


Studies of effectiy, 
the finding that effec 
approach to evaluation 


€ness, however conceived, invariably yield 
tve schools have adopted a systematic 
and assessment. Programmes of reform 
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have generally made provision for more extensive and open 
evaluation than traditional reliance on classroom tests, with report- 
ing to the student and parent, and an external examination on one 
or two occasions at the secondary level. For example, there is now 
widespread use of standardised tests in basic skills in the USA, 
with public reporting of results on a school-by-school basis in 
many instances. Opponents of such practice are concerned that it 
gives undue attention to a small number of cognitive skills and 
that -unhealthy competition between schools is encouraged. A 
closer examination of how these results are used, however, sug- 
gests that, as intended, they become the basis for planning to bring 
about improvement. Published accounts of the tests place as much 
emphasis on schools where improvement has occurred and factors 
which led to that improvement as they place on schools where 
levels of achievement were the highest. For example, the results of 
reading tests in 613 elementary schools in the City of New York 
were published in the New York Post on 22 January, 1987. This is 
a highly visible public reporting since the newspaper has the 
highest circulation of any in that city. The account included short 
feature items on the school with the highest ranking, and on the 
school which had shown the most improvement (from 529th to 
217th), 

A more comprehensive approach is evident in the school 
system gaining international attention as a model for school-based 
decision-making. In the Edmonton Public School District in 
Alberta, Canada, system-wide standardised tests are conducted in 
language, social studies, mathematics and science in Grades 3, 6 
and 9 (in addition to province-wide external exal N 
end of Grade 12). A standard is determined for each test, this 
being a target level of performance for every student in the sys- 
tem. Schools receive the results of the tests for each student, with 
additional information about the number of students who reached 
the standard compared to previous years and to other schools. It is 
intended that schools use these results as the basis of planning for 
improvement. Central and regional services are available to assist 
schools in this effort. Other information to guide the improve- 
ment effort comes from district-wide opinion surveys conducted 
every year among all principals, teachers, parents, students, ancil- 
lary staff, and staff at central and regional levels. These surveys 
seek opinions on the quality of education, climate and service at 


the school and system level. 


minations at the 
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Other initiatives in evaluation and reporting, especially in 
Britain (England and Wales) and Australia, seek an even broader 
approach. These encourage the compilation of ‘records of achieve- 
ment’ for every student: documents or portfolios which exhibit a 
range of accomplishments by each individual of a kind and in a 
manner which cannot be recorded in the traditional brief school 
report or list of results. This broader approach is well supported 
by teachers even though it entails more work. Currently, however, 
the government has Proposed a system of nationwide standardised 
tests and is seeking an approach which is acceptable to the teach- 
ing profession. 

If the new patterns of management in education outlined at 
the start of the chapter are taken as a guide, it is evident that more 
comprehensive and open approaches to evaluation and reporting 
are expected. While a number of concerns have been expressed, it 
1s Important to note that such approaches have support in models 
of school effectiveness and instructional leadership, and that 
schools in systems which have moved in this direction do indeed 
use results in the manner intended as far as improvement is con- 
cemed. Critical considerations from an educational point of view 
are that the testing programme should be as broad as possible, 
reflecting the breadth desired in a vision of excellence; that 
emphasis should be placed on improvement as much as on overall 
levels of achievement; and that staff at the school level should 


have the Capability, resources, and support to bring about improve- 
ment for all students, 


Developing Capability at the school level 


Attention is tumed Ow to ways in which people can develop the 
capability to work in the way we have described in Chapters 5 to 


7. To Some extent, this is development of a capacity for ‘self- 
management’ at the school 
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Areas of knowledge and skill 


It is clear that very careful attention must be given to pre- and in- 
service education and to ongoing professional development if 
processes of the kind outlined in this chapter are to be effective. 
As far as instructional leadership is concerned, areas of knowledge 
and skill to be addressed in such programmes will be comprehen- 
sive and’ far broader than those in most post-graduate programmes 
which offer specialisation in educational administration or 
management. Five key areas are identified here on the basis of 
principles and practices we have described in Chapters 5 to 7. 
They assume a relatively high level of authority and responsibility 
at the school level. A detailed listing of general teaching and 
management skills is not included. 


© Approaches to learning and teaching: 

knowledge about a wide range of approaches to learning and 
teaching, including those embodied in a ‘vision of excellence’ in 
teaching such as that described earlier in the chapter. A capacity 
to apply that knowledge in different ways will be required, 
depending on authority and responsibility. Telecommunications 
and computers will be an increasingly important component of 
leaming in schools and in the home, requiring teachers and 
leaders, as well as those providing support, to be expert in their 
use 


© Curriculum design and delivery: s 
a capacity to work within national, state or system-wide frame- 


works and priorities to design and deliver programmes of learning 
to meet the needs of every student. Included here is an under- 
standing of trends in society, especially as they concern the econ- 
omy and the nature of work 


è Evaluation: 

a capacity to make an ongoing and systematic approach to pro- 
gramme evaluation a feature of the management process. Evalua- 
tion must become part of the school culture. A comprehensive 


programme of assessment and reporting is included 

© Leadership and supervision: mAT 

a capacity to address in practical terms the ten generalisations on 
leadership set out in Chapter 5, especially that on gaining 
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commitment to a shared vision of excellence. Included here is 
knowledge and skill in instructional leadership which places 
emphasis on the contemporary view of supervision, for example, 
on the so-called ‘clinical’ approaches described earlier in this 
chapter 


© Policy-making and planning: 

a capacity to design and implement an ongoing, cyclical approach 
to goal-setting, policy-making, planning, budgeting, implementing 
and evaluation of the kind described in Chapter 6. Included here is 
knowledge and skill in the management of change. 


Two special areas of knowledge and skill are identified for those 
at central and regional levels. These are included in the key areas 
listed above but are specified further here. The first, strategic plan- 
ning, calls for a Capacity to identify needs, formulate policies and 
establish priorities for the system as a whole, taking account of 
the general environment for education in the nation as well as of 
particular trends and issues at the state or local levels. A frame- 
work for accountability having three interfaces must also be esta- 
blished: between the system and the national or state government, 
permitting the gathering of information and the making of judge- 
ments on the extent to which national or state priorities are being 
addressed in the system; between the system and its community 
On the extent to which local goals and priorities are being 
addressed; and between the system and the school on the extent to 
which national or state or local goals and priorities are being 
achieved at the school level. 

A second area of knowledge and skill for those employed at 
central or regional levels is concerned with the provision of sup- 
Port for schools. At one level this will call for staff to help 
schools develop a capacity for Management of the kind we have 
described, essentially a capacity to become ‘self-managing’. At 
another level, however, specialist support to schools must be pro- 
vided through curriculum and student services. Areas of 
knowledge and skill may be defined in part by the ‘requirements 
for a responsive central support service’ as identified in Edmon- 
ton, Canada, following a trial of school-based planning for the use 
of such services. These include a vision of central support which, 
among other things, provides for the support of good assessment 
Practice; needs assessment, with school-by-school planning and 
provision for schools to ‘pay’; service agreements with schools, 
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with provision for evaluation of services; flexible staffing patterns 
in the support of schools; and monitoring the quantity and quality 
of services, making a contribution to the setting of standards for 
such services as well as for outcomes in schools (based on Smi- 
lanich, 1988). Further details of central and regional support for 
schools in Edmonton are given below. 


Support for schools 


Capability at the school level is dependent to an important extent 
on the quality of support from staff at the central and regional lev- 
els of a school system. Some requirements for a responsive 
approach were noted in the context of needs as far as knowledge 
and skills are concerned. Taking the issue further, however, a key 
question is ‘What structures and processes at these levels are help- 
ful in providing support to schools?’ 

What has occurred in Edmonton, Alberta, is of particular 
interest, with the evolution over ten years of a far-reaching and 
comprehensive form of school-based decision-making, with an 
emphasis on school-based budgets and approaches to evaluation 
described earlier in the chapter. Of special interest in Edmonton 
was the decision in 1986 to pilot the extension of the initiative to 
include curriculum and student services. These central services are 
Normally available to schools upon request and are not usually 
considered in a school’s annual educational plan and budget. Four- 
teen schools reflecting diversity in the district were selected for 
the pilot from eighty-four volunteers. Those selected had their 
lump-sum budget allocations supplemented by amounts which 
reflected the historical use of these services according to type of 
school and level of student need. Standard costs for various types 
of service were then determined, on a per hour or per incident 
basis, with costs charged to the school as service was provided. 
Participating schools were free to acquire these services from any 
source: from the central office, from other schools or from outside 
the system. The aim of this pilot project was to ensure the effec- 
tive and efficient deployment of curriculum and student services, 
to improve capacity at the school level to plan for services, and to 
improve the way services were accessed and delivered. It is 
Noteworthy that the level of utilisation of central services declined 
in the first year of the pilot, with schools opting in many instances 
to acquire other resources tO solve their problems; for example, 


additional teachers were deployed, or schools turned to other 
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schools in their search for expertise. 

The initiative in Edmonton illustrates the high level of 
support required if schools are to meet the learning needs of all 
students. A different kind of initiative was under way in 1987 in 
Victoria, Australia, where the most recent of several attempts to 
restructure the system of government schools saw a further move- 
ment of staff from centre to regions and an even stronger 
emphasis on the role of regional staff in supporting the work of 
schools. A significant development in each region was the estab- 
lishment of large school support centres, Their major functions, in 
addition to general support, place emphasis on evaluation and 
assisting schools in becoming accountable to local communities as 
well as to the Minister, Accountability to the Minister reflects the 


need for schools to operate within a curriculum framework for the 
system and to address the Priorities of government. 


Strategies for professional development 


One aspect of su 
development in k 
that new strategi 
numbers of teacli 
skills in a relati 


pport for schools is provision for professional 
€y areas such as those listed earlier, It is evident 
es are required in many systems since very large 
hers must acquire the Necessary knowledge and 
vely short period of time if schools are to develop 
the capability described in this chapter. One- or two-day seminars 
and postgraduate Programmes for volunteers will not have major 
impact. Two alternative approaches are described here. 

The need for a far-reaching and comprehensive programme 


planning the approach i 
of the local school auth 
tor through business 


research’, with capabili 
approach to programm: 
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The trend in Pittsburgh seems to be toward self-directing schools 
which are managed within a framework of district policies and 
priorities, with high levels of expertise at the school level in the 
areas of curriculum and instruction, a format consistent with what 
we described in Chapter 4. 

Another example of a comprehensive programme of profes- 
sional development is in Edmonton, Alberta, where the public 
school district has established a teacher effectiveness programme. 
Commencing in 1981 as a small centrally-funded project, by 
1986-87 most schools were represented in the one-half-day per 
week professional development programme, with funding from 
school-based budgets. It is estimated that about half of all teachers 
in the district had been involved as expertise was shared within 
schools. 

The scope of approaches such as those in Pittsburgh and 
Edmonton, and the associated high level of responsiveness in 
meeting needs at the school level, suggest implications for those 
outside the school system with an interest in and capacity to pro- 
vide management training. These include universities and other 
institutions at the tertiary level as well as individuals and organi- 
sations in the private sector. Given the size of the task, it is likely 
that many at the tertiary level in particular will have to devise 
approaches to the delivery of management training which will: 


© be more responsive to the needs of neighbouring schools and 
school systems 
© integrate programmes in management, curriculum and learning 
© provide options through off-campus and year-round study. 


Recommendations for a more responsive tertiary sector were made 
in the USA by the National Commission for Excellence in Educa- 
tional Administration (1987). 


Approaches to learning and teaching in the future 


It is likely that schooling and education in general will be dif- 
ferent in significant ways by the end of the century. Account 
should be taken of these changes in planning an approach to 
Management which has a focus on learning and teaching. 

Fantini (1986: 104-117) identified what he considered to be 
‘state-of-the-art concepts’ which have implications for excellence 
arid reform in education. These and others will shape education 
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and schooling over the next decade. Included in Fantini’s list were 
the following, with each expressed as a possible and desirable out- 
come in the future: 


© There will be acceptance of the principle that all people can 
learn under the right conditions. An implication is that ‘if a pro- 
gram does not achieve the intended goals, then it is redesigned 
until it does. There are no learner failures, only program failures’ 
(Fantini, 1986: 105) 

e Choice and the provision of alternatives and options within and 
among schools are necessary if there is acceptance of the principle 
that all people can learn under the right conditions 

© Acceptance of the existence of multiple intelligence or talents 
will mean approaches from school organisation which are vastly 
different from those in many schools which are shaped by a rela- 
lively narrow view of intelligence. Fantini (1986: 107) cites 
Gardner’s seven areas of intelligence: linguistic, musical, logical- 
mathematical, Spatial, bodily-kinesthetic, interpersonal ability and 
intrapersonal ability. Traditionally, there has been a narrow focus 
on the linguistic and logical-mathematical 

e Acceptance of individual difference and diversity will render 
obsolete those approaches to structure and organisation which 
limit access by many students to learning experiences in which 


they have an interest and Capacity, to achieve 
© School organisatio 


At best, activity i 
While it might b 


efore schools are catching up, it must be recog- 
puters are being put into a traditional 


will be the most valued and impor í sses’ 
(Fantini, 1986: 113), Portant of all lifelong proce: 
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Developments along these lines may well bring to reality the 
achievement of excellence as conceived in this chapter: a quality 
education to meet the needs and interests of all students. The 
implications are staggering in some instances. For example, it is 
likely that technological advance will allow students to acquire in 
their own homes much of the knowledge and skill currently 
addressed in schools. Such technology is likely to provide higher 
and more effective levels of individualisation than is possible in 
the classroom setting with the best of teachers. What patterns of 
management will support such a focus in learning? One possibility 
is illustrated in the final section of the chapter. 


A vision for the twenty-first century 


A useful way to synthesise the various practices and possibilities 
is to offer a vision of schooling for the start of the twenty-first 
century, with a focus on management to support quality of learn- 
ing for all students, We have chosen to recast the vision of Ruth 
Griffiths, principal of a high school in a lower socio-economic 
urban setting, as it was outlined in Chapter 5. It was noted that 
‘Ruth would like to see a quite different scene in five years. She 
acknowledges that student achievement may never be as high as 
that in more favoured areas but she is convinced that most chil- 
dren can do well and can enjoy, their schooling. Ruth Griffiths 
believes that it is possible for all parents to be involved in the 
school in a variety of ways, including the support of and direct 
involvement in their children’s learning. Ruth expects that curricu- 
lum and instruction should reflect the needs and interests of all 
children but that high expectations can be set and pursued with 
consistency and enthusiasm.’ The situation now envisaged is that 
Ruth has seen good progress in bringing that vision to reality and 
is now working with many individuals and groups to anticipate 
events in the final years of the century and the beginning of the 
next. What follows is just one possibility to illustrate how respon- 
sive the school and school system must become and that 
approaches to instructional leadership such as those we have 
described can be applied. The vision is largely written in the 
Present tense, with the present being, say, the year 2001. ; 

Ruth Griffiths anticipates a dramatically different setting for 
the school at the start of the twenty-first century. Major factors 
which will shape this setting include an acceleration of the revolu- 
tion in telecommunications and computers as well as general 
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acceptance that programs can indeed be developed to meet the 
needs and interests of every student (‘There are no learner failures, 
only program failures’). The number of programs available to each 
student in a particular area of learning has grown geometrically to 
number in the hundreds compared with a handful at the start of 
the 1990s. All can be accessed within seconds, with every student 
from the earliest age having what are now routine skills at the 
keyboard. The variety, responsiveness, colour and excitement of 
interactive television, for example, have ensured a level of indivi- 
dualisation that was never possible or even dreamt of with a single 
teacher and a class of fifteen to fifty students. 

Developments along these lines have meant that learning for 
some ‘intelligences’ (following Gardner’s classification offered by 
Fantini), notably the linguistic and logical-mathematical, can be 
addressed as well in the home as in the school. Indeed, the major- 
ity of students at all levels now acquire in the home much of the 
leaming formerly acquired in a school building. This has had a 
number of implications for the management of schools. One is the 
abolition of laws related to compulsory attendance at a school. Ini- 
tially reluctant to do so, governments had little alternative when 
the possibilities of non-school learning became a reality. 

The pattern of management which started to emerge in the 
1980s continued, with governments setting general goals and a 
broad curriculum framework for all students along with a 
comprehensive testing and reporting system. By the end of the 
1990s, these tests were being taken in the home as well as in the 
school building, making the process of assessment and reporting at 
once more complex in the sense of mode and access but simpler 
for the student, who was no longer a prisoner of the lock-step sys- 
tem of learning by year and grade. Another implication is that 
schools are now able to address many of the other ‘intelligences’ 
which in years past were at the periphery. These include the musi- 
cal, bodily-kinesthetic, interpersonal and intrapersonal. Pro- 
grammes in the arts (art, music, drama, physical education) as 
well as personal and spiritual development are flourishing to the 
extent that they form most of the programme in many schools. 
Examples started to appear in the USA in the 1980s with the So- 


called ‘magnet school’. These developments have allayed fears 
th the revolution in telecommunications and computers would 
ring an unduly narrow focus to learning and teaching. Indeed, it 
has led to the flourishin : ich yer 


a9 en 8 of important areas which were formerly 
given lip service. 
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Another feature of management which emerged in the 1980s 
was concerned with planning and resource allocation. School-site 
management became a reality in the early 1990s, with each school 
receiving a lump-sum to be allocated according to needs and 
priorities at the school level. There was no alternative, given the 
new view of equity that required all students to have a programme 
to satisfy their individual learning needs. However, schools had 
little time to adjust to these new opportunities and challenges in 
management. With non-school as well as school learning and with 
students selecting programmes from multiple sources, including 
more than one site when the programme was school-based, what 
was once described as a ‘voucher system’ quickly became a real- 
ity. Allocating money to schools on a per pupil basis became 
meaningless with high levels of non-school and multiple 
source/site learning. Instead, the money went, initially, directly to 
the student (or parent), with different levels of allocation accord- 
ing to the educational needs of the student. Schools then levied 
charges according to the service provided, a process made easy for 
schools, as for all other human services, given that by the end of 
the century money was handled entirely by electronic means. 

Schools soon accommodated to the concept of lifelong 
leaming as parents - indeed, citizens of all ages - became 
involved. In some instances, governments made grants to citizens 
for purposes of continuing education in areas of skill which made 
a contribution to the economic wellbeing of the nation. In most 
instances, however, citizens participated in the system of lifelong 
learning using their own resources. 

All of these developments had far-reaching implications for 
school management, instructional leadership and the role of the 
teacher. In most respects however, these were but an extension of 
principles and practices which emerged in the 1980s. A vision of 
excellence in teaching demanded more than ever before the 
highest level of skill in clinical assistance, planning, instruction, 
monitoring of progress and caring for students. Critically impor- 
tant was a capacity to diagnose the learning needs of each indivi- 
dual and then make a selection of appropriate learning pro- 
grammes, especially those delivered through telecommunications 
and computers. The so-called ‘clinical’ approaches to teaching and 
Supervision became the norm. Evaluation was now a strong ele- 
ment in the culture of education, being a prerequisite for a capa- 
city to individualise the learning process, with attention to a much 
broader range of intelligence and talents, the preparation by 
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teachers and students of ‘records of achievement’, with a diversity 
of test results and examples of accomplishments in many fields of 
learning. 

The traditional design of buildings became obsolete in the 
1990s. Schools generally became smaller and more flexible. 
Although teachers were assigned to a school site, their work fre- 
quently took them to other schools and into the community, often 
working’ in home groups with children from different families. 
With non-school learning, teachers were, however, able to use the 
latest systems of telecommunications to maintain contact with stu- 
dents in their homes for many aspects of the learning programme. 
School support centres were established to assist schools in their 
pursuit of excellence, giving Particular attention to helping teach- 
ers assess the needs of students and then select appropriate learn- 
ing Programmes. Staff in school support centres as well as in 
schools now Tequire a capability to work with all agencies in the 
community, 

Collaborative approaches to goal-setting, policy-making, 
budgeting and evaluating were used in the critically important task 
of ensuring that resources were acquired and allocated in the most 
efficient and effective way. This capability was more important 
than ever before when governments allocated money to students 
rather than to schools. Such approaches also called for a high 
level of responsiveness as the environment for schools tended to 
change more rapidly than ever before, A capacity for strategic 
Planning at the school level was a prerequisite. 

_ Most school systems recognised the need for a comprehen- 
sive and ongoing programme of professional development for 
oe ge many following the example of Pittsburgh in the 
development 7 ae mini-sabbaticals’ for all. Ongoing 
teachers able to ow necessary for professional survival, with most 
: Participate in their own homes through the latest 
Systems of telecommunication and computers. Schools which did 


Not acquire the Capability to respond were restaffed or closed 
when their services were not sought. 


Conclusion 


We cannot be certain 
reality. We are confident, 
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management of schools which are emerging in the late 1980s 
seem resilient enough to cope with whatever transpires. 

In describing how state-of-the-art concepts will shape educa- 
tional reform, Fantini (1986: 117) concluded that ‘schools need 
structural transformation. The process involves not only a recom- 
mitment to excellence but an expansion of the view of education’. 
Gaining a shared commitment to a new vision for education, with 
its focus’on the highest quality of learning for every student, is the 
challenge for instructional leaders in the years ahead. 
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Each school is different, just as each child is different! Recent 
writings on organisational theory and administrative behaviour 
have emphasised that every organisation is unique; discussions 
about phenomenology, organisational individuality and uniqueness 
go well beyond the stereotypical positivistic approach which sug- 
gests that all organisations can be fitted into typologies and that 
all of a type are fundamentally the same. The subtle and subjec- 
tive quality of Personal and interpersonal values, attitudes and 
actions, together with other contextual elements, contribute to the 
unique gestalt of a Particular organisation, including a school. 
Since Greenfield’s Courageous and far-reaching 1974 Inter- 
national Intervisitation Programme (IIP) paper in Bristol, the 
theory of educational administration has been more seriously con- 
cerned to incorporate those elements which are conceptually 
based, non-quantifiable and value-laden, alongside those elements 


1977, 1980; Griffiths, 1975, 1979) 


In consequence organisatio; 
ceived of as reified entities (that 


ns are now less frequently con- 
is, as things), having substance 
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keeping with their own individual and collective values and needs. 
In the human service organisation called a school, one of these 
desired ends is helping people to learn. 

An increasing number of the writers in organisation theory 
and in educational management/administration in particular have 
adopted the term ‘culture’ to define that social and phenomenolog- 
ical uniqueness of a particular organisational community - be it a 
factory or a hospital, a bakery or a school - and which comprises 
numerous intangible and symbolic elements (such as values, philo- 
sophies and ideologies) as well as those which are more tangible, 
and are given behavioural and visual expression. We have finally 
acknowledged publicly that uniqueness is a virtue, that values are 
important and that they should be fostered and taken into account 
in any analysis of an organisation’s purpose or performance. 

Articles which address the uniqueness of organisations or 
organisational culture now abound. Indeed, the whole of the Sep- 
tember 1983 issue of Administrative Science Quarterly (ASQ) was 
devoted to the concept of culture. Increasing numbers of texts 
either include the word ‘culture’ in the title or have major sec- 
tions, or the whole of the content, related to culture (Sergiovanni 
and Corbally, 1984; Giroux, 1981; Freire, 1972; Meyer, 1978; 
Wolcott, 1977; Peters and Waterman, 1982; Deal and Kennedy, 
1982; Myer and Rowan, 1977; Starratt, 1986; Greenfield, 1975, 
1979; Morgan, 1980 and many more). 

Culture - the tangible, intangible and symbolic elements of 
organisational life - includes characteristics such as: 


© the underlying philosophy and/or ideology espoused by the 
leaders and members 

© the ways in which that philosophy is translated into an opera- 
tional mission or purpose 

© the respective value-sets of leaders and others (both within the 
Organisation and those directly or indirectly affected by its opera- 
tions) and the resonance between these 

© the quality (as well as the nature) of personal and interpersonal 
actions and interactions 

© the metaphors which consciously or unconsciously serve as 
frameworks for thinking and action 

© the sagas, myths, stories, folk heroes and celebrations which 
serve to generate or bolster incentive and motivation 

e the many other tangible and intangible manifestations which 
have hitherto been given scant importance but have both potential 
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and power in the organisation (Millikan 1985, 1987). 


Any educator - indeed any sensitive person - knows that all 
schools are in fact intrinsically quite different from each other, and 
that their simplistic group-classification as schools per se fails to 
take into account their uniqueness and individuality. Schools 
comprise people, the activities of schools are people oriented and 
people centred, the mission of schools is people development and 
each person brings an idiosyncratic values-focus, experience and 
contribution to the particular school. So schools are different in 
every aspect of their operation because each is a non-replicable 
admixture of diverse, interacting elements. 

Every school, then, small as well as large, new as well as 
old has a particular culture, determined by the individual values 
and experiences which each person brings to it, the ways in which 
its people act and interact and the footprints they leave behind 
them. 

However, there are some identifiable symbolic elements 
which can and do significantly influence the nature and quality of 
that culture. Putting sensitive emphasis upon and making adjust- 
ments to some of these organisational characteristics can result in 


a constructive and coordinated school culture which will visit 
benefits on students, teachers and parents. On the other hand 
adjustments can also 


s be made to achieve student control and staff 
manipulation; in other words, culture can be misused in the 
interests of power and influence; but good or bad, it is a culture 
nonetheless. Figure 8.1 suggests that there are two basic categories 


of characteristics which are components of school culture: those in 
the inner spac 


comprise values, philosophy and ideology, whilst those in the 


tangible expression and can be 


larly reflects the interchange between the school and its wider 
community. 


; A unique culture will be apparent in any ongoing organisa- 
tion. It may not, however, be in keeping with the stated aims of 
written objectives of the Organisation. For a strong and coordi- 
nated culture, there needs to be a close correspondence between 
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the intangible, foundational elements and the tangible, outward 
expressions and symbols, between the espoused values, philosophy 
and ideology on the one hand, and the actual manifestations and 
practices on the other. Significant unrelatedness is possible and 
indeed not uncommon; and in any case most elements are subject 
to constant subtle modifications as the continually changing con- 
textual variables impinge upon the school’s dynamic interactions. 

Several aspects of schooling can be seen to fall into more 
than one subgrouping. For example, curriculum and language 
(sometimes called ‘organisational vocabulary’) are both predom- 
inantly conceptualised/verbalised expressions but they also qualify 
for the enacted/behavioural category. Similarly, whilst educators 
may not be aware that they favour a particular metaphor or meta- 
phors to interpret what the school stands for or does, nevertheless 
this kind of language constitutes both a verbalised and a 
behavioural expression. Hence, the subgroupings shown in Figure 
8.1 are not intended to be clear cut, but they do provide a useful 
tool for diagnosing the elements which seem to make up the 
school’s culture. In large part, aims and objectives, language, cur- 
riculum, sagas, metaphors and myths are in fact conceptual, but 
their expression will be tangible - that is, behavioural, verbal, 
material or visual. 

The elements listed within the groupings of Figure 8.1 are 
present in all schools in one form, or another. What is important is 
the degree to which their respective significance is apparent to and 
is acted upon by the members of the school community; the nature 
of the relationship between these elements; the effect each has 
upon the development and maintenance of the school’s culture; 
and the impact that culture has on individual students. For if we 
isolate the elements, then we can come to terms with them and do 


something about them. 
Culture 


It is now possible to be more systematic about the concept of cul- 
ture. It has until now largely attracted the attention of two groups 
of researchers and writers, namely anthropologists and sociologists 
on the one hand, and literati and artists on the other. Both groups 
have attempted to generate definitions for their own purposes, but 
the fact that the word ‘culture’ remains a generic term used for 
two quite different conceptualisations perpetuates its ambiguity. 
The term now embodies notions both of ethnicity and tribal 
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Figure 8.1 Conceptual Framework for Assessing 
and Developing School Culture 
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behaviours, and also of artistic expression in its many and varied 
forms. 

From the anthropological/sociological standpoint, culture is 
that system of shared meanings, cognitions, symbols and experi- 
ences which are expressed in the behaviours and practices of the 
members of an affiliated group (a ‘tribe’) and which give them 
both social definition and a sense of association. Culture is that 
collectivity of images which serves both physiological and 
psychological needs and which governs interpersonal interaction 
and social support. It is expressed through rituals, ceremonies, 
imagery and symbols, all of which can serve to reinforce and 
maintain each other. Culture is the distinct way of life which gives 
Meaning and order to the particular group or community. Culture 
is not static but is in a continual state of flux - indeed of develop- 
ment. It is subject to perpetual testing, evaluation, modification 
and refinement by the tribal members - both as individuals and as 
a collectivity. Culture consists of beliefs, language and knowledge, 
within which and through which the members establish and main- 
tain their sense of community. Taken in its wider ethnographic 
sense, culture is that complex whole which includes arts, morals, 
laws, customs, beliefs, knowledge and all the other capabilities 
and habits acquired by people as members of a society. 

Culture is in part inherited, and is often a system of concep- 
tions transmitted in symbolic forms and which enables human 
beings to develop, communicate and perpetuate their knowledge 
and attitudes towards life, both now and for the future. Culture 
therefore comprises energy systems, objective artefacts, modes of 
thought and the transactional patterns of the members of a com- 
munity. Culture is socially oriented and socially maintained. Every 
continuing group of people develops and maintains a unique cul- 
ture; as the membership changes, so the culture will reflect both 
the particular contributions of the new members and the loss of 
the idiosyncratic qualities of the old. Culture is present both by 
intent and by default. It constitutes both an interpretation of 
behaviour as well as a focus for behaviour. Bates (1982: 6) 
describes the resources from which social and individual identities 
are constructed as ‘cultural baggage’. So culture is complex and 
always situationally unique. It will be so for each school. 

From the aesthetic/artistic/literati standpoint, the word ‘cul- 
ture’ is used to refer to those actions and outcomes, expressions or 
Products which are defined within the all-embracing classification 
Of ‘the fine arts’, and which are deemed to have intrinsic value in 
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and of themselves, aside from any actual or personal commercial 
value. The fine arts, or ‘high culture’, generally includes painting, 
music, ballet, opera, engraving, embroidery, poetry, literature, 
architecture, sculpture and all other areas of refined artistic and 
creative expression. Matthew Arnold (1869) defined culture as the 
pursuit of perfection by means of getting to know, in matters 
which interest us most, the very best which human beings have 
thought or said. In the artistic and intellectual sense, culture refers 
to the intentional and sustained effort to achieve an ideal, to create 
a ‘reality’ which reflects the highest ideals which a human being 
can envisage. Cultural perfection, then, is the synthesis of the ethi- 
cal and the rational, the state which transports us, at least concep- 
tually, beyond the limitations of human frailty to a superior level 
of creativity, artistry or intellect. Culture, then, embodies the 
determination to achieve the ideally good both in morality and in 
taste, through continual practice and study of the best of all civili- 
zations, and also to develop a discerning appreciation of artistic 
expressions. Arnold believed that the pursuit of culture provided 
the means whereby the individual could pass beyond the normal 
limitations of the self, that it was a force to preserve and promote 
humane values and to raise people above base desires. The pursuit 
of culture (by this definition) is associated with a search for both 
excellence and refinement and in both artistic and moral 
endeavours. Not surprisingly, then, other nineteenth-century 
literary figures saw the promotion of culture as a major responsi- 
bility of schools, as the means whereby young people gain mean- 
ing and guidance for their actions. Culture should provide a 
pattern for life, based upon a clear understanding of individual 
potentialities and limitations and measured against the highest 
ideals of human endeavour. To be ‘cultured’ meant having 
achieved a quality of life-style, in both thought and activity, which 
far surpassed mere animal existence. In fact, schools have 
preserved this approach to culture in many of their policies and 
Practices, both intentionally and unintentionally and over several 
centuries, 

A central factor of culture, whether in terms of the anthro- 
pological or the aesthetic approach, is the sharing of special 
experiences and values - ethnic, aesthetic, artistic, moral and emo- 
tional. Schools can purposefully develop and maintain an aware 
ness of the importance and value of culture in both its anthropo- 
logical and its artistic meanings, Anthropologically, each schoo! 
constitutes a unique entity with respect to: 
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e the specific admixture of ethnicity, values, experience, skills, 
aspirations, energies and potential of all personnel 

© the socio-economic and geographic location and lay-out of the 
school within its environment 

© the unique history of achievements and traditions, past heroes 
and sagas, associated with the particular school 

e the special rituals and ceremonies, symbols and metaphors 
which constitute its operational procedures and structure. 


Artistically, academically and aesthetically, each school will simi- 
larly be phenomenologically unique in terms of: 


© the breadth, content, and emphases of its curricular offerings, 
and its extra-curricular activities 

e the apparent and latent, expressive and artistic skills and 
knowledge of all personnel 

o the nature and extent of its cultural support and its sponsored 
interactions within the immediate and its extended communities 

© the outward and visible expression of the school’s culture 
through the activities of the school within and with its community 


(Millikan 1987). 


Schooling is concerned with the development of individual poten- 
tial, and in the widest possible range of knowledge and skills. It 
cannot be restricted to rational and pragmatic studies and to activi- 
ties directed primarily towards vocational preparation; it does 
include those artistic and aesthetic studies which develop sensi- 
tivity to beauty and refinement. It seems impossible to constrain 
schooling to a narrowness of approach or to intense specialisms, 
for it seems always to be spilling over into comprehensiveness, 
into breadth as well as depth, into creativity and self-expression, 
within a wide range of modes and media. So schools, almost in 
Spite of themselves, seem to have a responsibility to clarify and 
coordinate these various cultural elements because as organisations 
they espouse, either directly or indirectly, a composite of values, 
philosophy and ideology which purports to educate intellectually, 
socially and skilfully the children who place their faith and their 
futures in the school’s care and nurture. Schools, both purpose- 
fully and incidentally, are powerfully cultural places. 
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School culture: conceptual intangible foundations 


As we have already indicated, the framework in Figure 8.1 con- 
tains two sets of characteristics which are present in all schools. 
Ideally, the first set (values, philosophy and ideology) should 
influence what is done in the school, the shape of its buildings, its 
sponsored behaviour patterns, its ceremonies and its symbols, and 
should provide a rationale and justification for all its functions. 
Values, philosophy and ideology are closely related terms, but the 
last two have greater specificity than the first, 


Values 


Values are guidelines for behaviour. They are criteria against 
which we evaluate (and reflect upon) our actions, either proposed 
or taken, and on the attitudes and behaviours of others. Values are 
weights: the priorities we Place on things. Values are learned, 
internalised through experience, education and observation, and 
are subject to continual reappraisal. With the exception of spon- 
taneous and instinctive reactions, our attitudes and our actions are 
reflections of our values, though the spontaneous and instinctive 
are considered by some to be imprinted and therefore automatic- 
response values. However, like culture, values are not genetically 
inherited but are learned and inculcated from birth. 

_,, Hodgkinson (1978 and 1983) provides a useful framework 
within which to analyse and interpret values. He defines values a 
‘concepts of the desirable with Motivating force’, and as motivat- 
ing determinants of behaviour (Hodgkinson 1983: 36). They are 
thus preferred states of affairs, what we believe ‘ought’ to be. We 
value things or states not So much because they have worth in and 


n response to personal belief 
S or other criteria, but in every 
d is a very personal decision: 
t values are different from facts; 
that values will be good or bad, 
not be scientifically proven Of 


Structures, accepted social standard: 
case the degree of value assigne 
Hodgkinson (1978) reminds us tha 
that facts can be true or false, but 
right or wrong; that values can 
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logically verified. In assigning values we make judgements about 
the worth of things from our peculiar perspective. Hodgkinson 
(1978 and 1983) suggests that we operate a hierarchy of values; 
some have absolute or non-negotiable quality, whereas others are 
subject to social negotiation, or merely to personal preference. 

Hodgkinson offers two values paradigms - one (which he 
published in 1978) deals with individual values and the other 
(published in 1983) sets them within an organisational context. 
The earlier model (1978: 111) (sce Figure 8.2) has three levels - 
transrational, rational, and subrational. 

At the transrational level, values are conceived of as fol- 
lows: 


© they are metaphysical and conative, having a quality of abso- 
luteness, enlightenment and volition 

e they are based on will, aesthetic sense, principle, ethical code 
and moral insight 

e adoption of transrational values implies an act of faith, belief 
and commitment 

© these values are entirely personal and individual, unique to the 
value holder, and cannot be verified by scientific techniques or 


logical argument. 
At the rational level, values are viewed as follows: 


© they enlist the faculties of reason and cognition 

© they are grounded within a social context of norms, mores, Cus- 
toms, expectations and standards 

© they depend upon collective justification 

© they are disciplinary and organisationally oriented A 
e their philosophic base is in humanism, pragmatism and utilitari- 
anism 

© they are buttressed by the status quo, ethos, customs, beliefs, 
laws and mores of a particular culture 

© reason and compromise are venerated, 
expediency. 


as are prudence and 


At the subrational level: 


© values are seen as being grounded in feeling and personal 
Preference. Typically, what feels good is valued 
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© they are almost entirely behaviouristic in character ; _ 
© they are rooted in emotion, are basic, direct, affective, and indi- 
vidual ; 

© they are basically asocial and amoral. 


In practice, we tend to move between these various levels con- 
stantly, as our emphasis shifts from beliefs/idealism (level 1) to 
the cognitive/social (level 2) to the affective/preferential (level 3). 

Whether they are happy to accept the responsibility or not, 
those concerned with the management of schools - which are 
clearly ‘people places’ - need to be very sensitive to personal 
values, for everyone associated with the school has them, and they 
directly influence what kind of a place that school is. At the least, 
then, the first Hodgkinson model provides the school manager 
with a framework for diagnosing how powerful any person's 
value-set will be in any given situation. Generally speaking, the 
higher the level, the more formidable the influence. More awe- 
Some still, schools themselves are powerful manufacturers of 
values and value-sets, especially in children, 

Hodgkinson’s more recent model (1983: 24) (see Figure 8.3) 
is similar to the earlier attempts to reconcile personal (ideo- 
graphic) values with the organisational (nomothetic) elements of 
Organisation made initially by Getzels and Guba (1957) and later 
expanded by Getzels and Thelen (1960). The model (consisting of 


five levels) addresses the relationship between the leader, the 
Organisation and its official 


the values-stance of the in 
represents groups of all so 
is the organisational or 
subculture within which 


levels. 

The second model therefore i 
might occur when personal and 
an organisation such as a scho 
philosophy’ is a far from sim 
become the basis of the scho 


indicates what complications 
group values are mediated through 
ol. In the end, adopting a ‘school 
ple exercise, especially if it is tO 
ol’s operation; mere adoption of a 
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Figure 8.2 Analytical Model of the Value Concept 
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Figure 8.3 The Total Field of Action: Values placed 
ù within the Organisational Context 
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philosophy will usually not achieve that outcome. Principals and 
their school communities, singly and collectively, need to be clear 
about their own and their shared values if they are to ensure that 
the school’s practices genuinely reflect what the school says it 
stands for. Complicated though the process might be, the 
discrepancy between what schools say and what they do is one of 
the major causes of parent and student criticism. It is an area the 
school manager cannot avoid. 


Philosophy 


For our purposes here, a philosophy (from the Greek ‘love of wis- 
dom’) is a coherent statement about one’s values, usually the 
higher order values of level 1; a statement that engages lower 
order values usually is not accorded the status of a philosophy. 

Some schools operate according to the philosophy of a par- 
ticular writer (like Steiner, Montessori, Rousseau), but most have 
a less targeted and usually Iess presumptuous statement of the 
ideals which mobilise them. Some base their functioning on 
academic rigour, for example, to be developed through the study 
of the classics, logic, calculus and so on. Others have adopted a 
laissez-faire philosophy with an emphasis on personal and social 
development. Others emphasise the expressive arts in their philo- 
sophy. At the most simplistic level of definition, a school philoso- 
phy provides a theoretical or conceptual focus for the school’s 
activities, and reflects a set of formally espoused values. 


Ideology 


Ideology (literally, the study of an idea) has a more specific con- 
Notation than philosophy, sometimes addressing causes and effects 
in thought systems, and deliberately forcing thought and action 
along particular lines. It tends to adopt a predetermined position or 
belief structure and is generally more focused and more limited 
than a philosophy; indeed we frequently develop an ideology from 
a more general philosophy. Thus, values underlie the statement of 
beliefs which we call a philosophy, and an ideology usually 
focuses upon an idea or ideas contained within a philosophy. 

In summary, then, we tend as individuals, as organisations, 
and as social groups to derive a philosophy from our values, and 
ideologies from our philosophy. We then try to operationalise 
them; that is, we turn them into particular practices - into tangible 
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outcomes - and it is by these means that we bring a measure of 
coherence and identity to what we have called culture. The pro- 
cess is of course reversible; those outward manifestations of cul- 
ture send very clear signals about what we value, what ideals we 


espouse and by what ideas we are infatuated. Every school is full 
of such signals. 


An agenda for action: tangible expressions 
and symbolism 


The tangible manifestations of school culture are generally verbal, 
visual and behavioural. If school managers are seriously concerned 
about transforming leadership, about organisational and personal 
excellence, about admirable leaming and teaching outcomes, then 
they cannot avoid becoming involved in developing, maintaining 
and reshaping the things and symbols which express what the 
school stands for. The transformational leader must become 
sophisticated about cultural symbolism and about how to handle it. 


Conceptual/verbal manifestations 


The first group of symbolic and expressive manifestations of cul- 
ture are those which have been committed to writing or are con- 
veyed in words among the members of the school community. We 
give here a check list for the school principal to consider. 


1. Aims and Objectives 


An obvious place to start is with the statements of aims and objec- 
tives of the school. Aims tend to be the more abstract while objec- 
tives are usually more pragmatic, operations-oriented statements of 


intent. Aims tend to be broad and often express intentions that go 
well beyond the school’s 


vell nd the resources or capacities. Their usefulness 
lies in their ability to inspire endeavour and to focus effort. Objec- 
tives translate the aims into achievable activities; indeed they pro- 
vide direction for all school activity, Aims and objectives state- 
ments should not be immutable, and ought to be subjected to 
periodic reconsideration. But most important of all, the school 
managers need to be satisfied that the official aims and objectives 
embody their values and that it is a statement to which they are 
willing to commit themselves without reservation. i 
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2. Curriculum 

The curriculum, and the emphases and balances within it, is the 
prime vehicle for conveying the school’s educational purposes. 
Subtle inclusions and exclusions can colour its impact, and its 
strength can be subverted by unplanned factors like administrative 
expediency or the teaching range within the staff. Most schools try 
to provide an appropriately wide and balanced range of subject 
offerings and learning experiences but a decision to weight some 
subject areas or activities as more or less important than others 
can skew that balance; similarly, the absence of teaching expertise 
or physical facilities may also unintentionally distort the desired 
balance. : 

The curriculum is much wider than the formal, timetabled, 
subject offerings, and is usually taken to include all activities, 
both formal and informal, which are experienced by the child dur- 
ing the school day. Indeed, what students are most likely to 
remember with clarity about their schooldays will rarely be the 
day on which they first understood Pythagorean theorems or 
memorised a passage from Shakespeare, but rather the extra- 
curricular events in which they were involved, or which were 
ceremonial in character; and these things become the sagas or 
stories which are the carriers of culture. Imaginative teaching can 
ensure that the formal studies are also interesting and memorable, 
that the academic programme does in fact play its part in culture 
building. 

Many schools have sports, clubs, and societies which also 
constitute a part of the curriculum even though they are often 
labelled as extra-curricular. There is also the ‘hidden curriculum’ - 
those other non-timetabled features which can be intentional or 
unintentional, which are sometimes knowingly concealed, which 
are infrequently given public acknowledgement but which are 
powerful in conveying culture. So the managers of excellent 
schools will be very aware of the range and impact of all curricu- 
lum experiences on students, and will attempt to harness their 
power in the interests of improving the quality of every child’s 
education. 


3. Language 

The language which people inside an organisation repeatedly use, 
and the ways in which it is used also reflect, either directly or 
indirectly, intentionally or unintentionally, a values base. In fact, 
there is an ‘in-language’, an organisational vocabulary, which 
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develops inside a human group. It is the easiest means of dividing 
who belongs to the organisation from those who do not. Language 
is our chief means of interaction with others, but not all communi- 
cation is verbal; there is also, for example, body language, eye 
contact, gesticulation and so on. We need to consider the tenor of 
our communications very carefully indeed, for our use of language 
admits some to the culture and excludes others. Of course, 
language is of prime importance in the learning experiences of 
students: it can enlighten or confuse; it opens and closes opportun- 
ities; it can be descriptive or Prescriptive; it can promote intellec- 
tual development or stifle it. ‘Teacher talk’ is all-pervasive in 
schools. Teachers and especially the principal must therefore be 


most sensitive about the language they use and what impacts it 
may have. 


4. Metaphors 


Metaphors are analogies and our language is full of them. It is 
the way we make sense of our world, by comparing one thing 
with another, by classifying and by linking qualities. Our values 


are most powerfully revealed by means of the comparisons we 
make, 


Metaphors are rarel 
cance of their inheren 
Importantly, teachers us 
individual students and 
fused or cowed by the 
to be some commonalit 
as well as some agree! 
doned or favoured and 


y consciously chosen, nor is the signifi- 
t symbolism always clearly understood. 
metaphors to describe teaching, learning, 
the school. If students are not to be con- 
school’s approach to learning, there ought 
y among the metaphors used in the school, 
ment about the metaphors which are con- 
those which are not to be used. 
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© Military - regimented; authoritarian; hierarchical; inflexible; 
directly specific ; tending to stifle creativity and innovativeness; 
an expectation of uniformity; directive; often insensitive; ignoring 
the specific and the individual; bureaucratic 

© Prison - highly coercive; untrusting; non-risk-taking; punitive; 
authoritarian; operates from a presumption of guilt; stringently 
observant of rules and regulations; inflexible; bureaucratic; lacking 
in compassion and consideration; basic and spartan; over- 
controlled 

© Factory - mechanistic and routine; an expectation of uniformity; 
predetermined standards for behaviours and outcomes; 
production-line mentality to teaching and learning; a systems 
approach to organisation; cost-benefit orientation; efficiency rather 
than effectiveness; expectations of sameness; little concern for the 
special case; rigid expectations; quantitative rather than qualitative 
approach and focus 

© Monastic - austere; spartan; self-denying; expectations of strong 
self-control; strong systemic control; clear assumptions of right 
and wrong; inflexible interpretation of rules and regulations; 
Strong moral overtones; an unquestioned expectation of under- 
Standing and conformity; penances exacted for laxity or non- 
conformity; unemotional and unbending on matters of principle; 
rigid commitment to an ideal 

© Happy Family - human-ness and humaneness; consideration in 
all things; supportive and forgiving; strong emphasis on individu- 
ality and creativity; flexible; condoning of aberrant behaviour; 
concern for the needy, helpless and insecure; strong emphasis on 
interpersonal relations; encouragement for self-direction and self- 
Motivation; frequently weak in the giving of directions, in meeting 
deadlines, and in performance efficiency 

® Laissez-faire - a ‘do-your-own-thing’ mentality; ‘anything-goes’, 
an absence of rules and regulations; encouraging of creativity, 
innovativeness and self-awareness; non-bureaucratic; non-specific; 
Non-directive; encouraging of self-expression; unhurried and 
unflappable; a lack of concern for efficiency and effectiveness; 
Personal experience and expression are of paramount importance. 


Teachers and principals do not have to accept these metaphors; in 
fact, the most positive response they can make is to select deli- 
berately a metaphor which affirms the way they image the school 
and then repeatedly to use it, reinforcing each other’s assertions by 
Overtly introducing the same analogy into their conversations. 
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Keep it simple: One simple picture, constantly repeated, which 
affirms that ‘This is what our school is like.’ 


5. Organisational Stories ; 
Every organisation collects its share of apocryphal stories, just as 
every tribe and every nation does. In fact, these stories gather 
remarkable power as they are embellished in the telling and begin 
to acquire archetypal meanings. Consider how difficult it often is, 
for example, to refute a case based upon anecdotal evidence; the 
anecdote often carries more evocative power than argumentation 
or statistics. It is for this reason that every culture in the world 
and every major religion abound with stories, for, regardless of 
background or learning in the hearer, those things which are most 
difficult to put into words - like values, for example - can be 
imaged in a story. So allegories, parables, myths and fables, epics 
and the like are weapons in the armoury of the transformational 
leader just as they are the stuff of religion and culture. 

Myths may be fictitious but in many respects they are more 
‘true’ than real-life stories. Storics of this kind are inventions 
which encapsulate the aspirations of individuals or groups and 
which make sense of their reality,.as they perceive it; indeed they 
systematise those perceptions and serve as surrogates for them 
when the hearer has no first-hand personal experience to go on. 
These myths are alive and active in every school; some of them 
are powerfully positive influences in learning. Myths of course 
often embody an ideology, indeed, give it substance; and they can 
reinforce a philosophy. There are also legends abroad, elaborated 
and selective distortions of some prior and actual events or 
exploits or persons. 

In summary, then, story-telling is one of the universal 
methods for conveying values and meanings, often religious, 
quasi-religious or value-laden meanings. Note how widespread is 
the device of illustrating a generalisation with an anecdote. Indeed, 
some stories gather such power through constant telling that they 
acquire epic or mythic overtones; in just such a way the Arthurian 
cycle grew. In its own way, every school cultivates its own cycle 
of legends to encapsulate what is transcendent about its own cul- 
ture. And every transformational leader encourages the evocative 
story about his or her organisation and the people in it, reinforcing 
the culture by repeated tellings of it. Indeed when these stories are 
garbed in ceremony of some kind, they become very powerful, 
unifying symbols. Every leader should learn how to use them. 
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6. Organisational Heroes 

Sagas are stories about heroes and heroic exploits; and in educa- 
tional settings they are stories ostensibly about the school and its 
people. Burton Clark (1975) used the term ‘organisational saga’ to 
explain how three liberal arts colleges had preserved their identity 
Over time in spite of upheavals and changes in leadership. Sagas 
vary dramatically in their intensity and durability. Those having 
greatest strength and permanency tend to be built slowly within a 
structured and ongoing context, and are maintained, strengthened 
and embellished through regular retelling and in combination with 
other ritualistic and ceremonial behaviour, each reinforcing the 
other. 

The heroes (and anti-heroes) around whom a saga is built 
personify the values, philosophy and ideology which the commun- 
ity wishes to sustain. So the heroic figures are depicted as 
dragon-slayers, or as knights-errant. Heroes become role-models 
for the tribal members, epitomising leadership, bravery in the face 
of great odds, chivalry, thoughtfulness, charity, service. Sagas and 
the hero stories are based on actual events, but become creatively 
distorted through frequent retelling. The hero figure invites emula- 
tion and helps to sustain group unity. Every school has its heroes 
and its potential heroes; they can be found among principals and 
Staff, both present and past; among students and especially old 
Scholars who have gone on to higher successes; and among 
Parents and others associated with the school. Every school 
honour board contains hero material. And every school principal 
would do well to cultivate some if he or she is serious about the 
excellence of the school. 

There are always others who will undertake the task of cul- 
tivating folk heroes. Every school has its cultural high priests, 
some of them quite unexpected. Within the school staff, among 
Parents and also in the student body, certain people acquire the 
Status of both the conservators and the creators of local culture; 
they counsel others; they pass on information (often in the form of 
gossip, or as messages from, or messengers for, the grapevine); 
they operate a network of contacts and spread stories. They are the 
80-betweens, the creators of folklore. They mediate culture and 
Meaning, they help to build the emotional bonds which hold the 
tribe together and, in so doing, they emphasise the closeness of 
community and the uniqueness of belonging. So the transforming 
leader, concemed about school excellence, learns not only how to 
identify the organisation’s high priests but also to value what they 
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do. They usually select themselves because they need a peculiar 
set of characteristics before they can assume the role within the 
culture, but the wise leader will know intuitively how to capitalise 
upon that priestly role once a role incumbent has emerged. 


7. Organisational Structures 

A curriculum philosophy will be supported by organisational 
structures and by operational procedures which are in keeping 
with that philosophy. Organisational structures find their tangible 
expression through the behaviours and actions of the members of 
the particular organisation; and those structures are therefore usu- 
ally accurate indicators of the world map inside the heads of the 
leaders, revealing the way decision-making is conceived, the 
favoured communications patterns, the preferred power-authority 
relationships and so on. In consequence, the school managers need 
to ask, conceming every new and existing procedure, whether it is 


conveying the right impressions and whether it is consistent with 
the school’s prime aims. 


Visual/materiel manifestations and symbolism 


8. Facilities and Equipment 

Facilities typically comprise buildings and grounds; their distinc- 
tive configurations, as well as their quality, architecture and fur- 
nishings make an immediate and usually lasting impression. The 
messages a school signals to a person who visits it for the first 
time are important, especially the approaches, the reception area, 
and the office and classroom furnishings. 

The term ‘equipment’ generally relates to hardware or 
materials which the school possesses. Even so, facilities and 
equipment have a symbiotic relationship with each other. For the 
school’s Tesources - its possessions, as it were - both human and 
material, reflect the priorities, values and philosophy underlying 
the school’s curricula. In some instances, and to some degree, 
schools can indicate their educational priorities through factors 
such as, for example, academic emphasis and numerical strength 
(department by department) and the special expertise of its teach- 
ing staff. It may also be clearly apparent what qualities are valued 
in the staff members and whether qualities like personality, adap- 
tability, creativity and team work are commonly shared charac- 
teristics, Every school also attempts to develop its resources and 
facilities in keeping with a particular curricular focus. Some 
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schools advertise their academic priorities by means of indicators 
like teacher strength, the facilities for specialised activities and the 
predominance or otherwise of language laboratories, specialised 
science or computer facilities, fine arts and performing arts stu- 
dios, physical education gymnasia and out doors arenas, stables, 
boat-sheds, chapel, and so on. However, it must be acknowledged 
that flexibility and feasibility in many of these areas, particularly 
those affecting plant and facilities, are often extremely difficult for 
government schools to wrest from constrained education ministry 
budgets. Wealthy non-government schools in Australia and North 
America have much greater negotiability in being able to shape 
the physical characteristics of their facilities and resources. Many 
other schools in England, Australia, Canada and the USA can do 
little to modify even their academic curriculum because of staffing 
and facilities constraints. The intention must always be there to 
modify and change the physical learning environment in the 
developmental interests of the students. 

It is important to note that particular specialisations and 
facilities frequently develop under the influence of an individual 
teacher or principal; the physical features sometimes become a 
trademark of a period of the school’s history, and are thereafter a 
part of the school’s cultural baggage. The community comes to 
associate certain offerings and activities with the school, especially 
where specialised facilities and equipment have been developed to 
Sustain that activity. Facilities, once established, are fairly per- 
manent and making changes in configuration or quality can be 
both time-consuming and costly. It can thus become a matter of 
symbolical importance as to where a school is able to construct its 
halls, pools, playing-fields, laboratories, studios, camp-sites, and 
teaching spaces such as science wings, computing centres and 
home economics centres. As Christopher Wren could claim about 
London, if you want to sce memorials to the educational ideas 
which have motivated the school now and in the past, just look 
around you at the school’s buildings and its equipment. Indeed, it 
is not only what the school has but how those resources are con- 
figured; it is the pattern rather than the individual pieces which 
reveals the picture. A transforming leader will almost certainly 
wish to make some changes to the physical envelope of the school 
and its furnishings if he or she is concerned about cultural 
impacts, and providing there is the physical and economic oppor- 
tunity to so do. 
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9. Artefacts and Memorabilia F 

For many schools these are features of past eras, yet a school’s 
culture is also evident in the form of artefacts and memorabilia in 
the school, including conventions like sports blazer pockets (where 
uniforms are still worn), school song-books (where formal assem- 
blies are a regular feature), awards and achievement certificates. 
Most schools produce a magazine or newspaper, for example. In 
others, photographs of student and staff groupings are on display. 
Some schools develop old boy or girl, ex-student, or alumni asso- 
ciations to maintain strong affiliations with the school. Honour 
boards, trophies cabinets, galleries for artwork, flags and pennants, 
and display boards are visible in many of the older and more trad- 
itional schools and, where present, contribute as pieces in the 
mosaic of the particular school: what its values are, and what 
things it regards as admirable. The transforming leader will con- 
sider all of these in attempting to create a unique learning environ- 
ment, and will be constantly vigilant about the consistency of the 
message these visual signs are sending out to those both inside 
and outside of the school community. 


10. Crests and Mottoes 
Similarly, Crests, mottoes, uniforms and other visual symbolism 
Constitute the ‘livery’ of the school. These are usually displayed in 


a more formal way in the pageantry of ceremonial occasions - 
those behavioural observances of a school’s culture - but for many 


schools these are now a thing of the past. However, where they 
are still present, they constitute a valuable means of culture 
development and of community affiliation. 

Crests are a visual summary of the values, philosophy and 
ideology of the school. They can vary widely depending upon 
whether the school has sacred or secular origins. Some use Chris- 
tian symbolism such as the cross, a Bishop’s mitre, a shepherd’s 
crook, an open Bible, or other ecclesiastical imagery. Some in a 
kind of carry-over from medieval origins use military symbols like 
knights on horse-back, swords and pikes, castle-keeps, cannon, 
ships, rampant lions (as associated with Royalty) and the like. 
Most crests are based upon an heraldic coat-of-arms, although 
more recently established schools have used a logo rather than a 
crest as the school identifier, a fact that signals modernity rather 
than tradition or conservatism. 

Mottoes are similarly varied, and range in sentiment from 
the challenging to the reflective and contemplative. They have 
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traditionally included injunctions like “For God and Home’, ‘Dare 
to be Wise’, ‘By our Works are we Known’, ‘Enlightenment and 
Service’, and whilst many heraldic mottoes are still to be found 
(some of them in ecclesiastical Latin), the emphasis has clearly 
shifted from physical to intellectual battle. Mottoes often occur in 
association with crests, and aim to encapsulate the school’s philo- 
sophy and values through an aphorism. 


11. Uniforms 

Many schools, especially those based on the English tradition, for 
either philosophical or throughly utilitarian reasons, opt for a 
school uniform, both to provide a sense of identity for students 
and to establish a standard code of dress. They constitute a visual 
expression of a student’s affiliation with a particular school. Uni- 
forms, on the other hand, can often convey unintended impres- 
sions; if the school feels militaristic in its mode of operation, the 
existence of a uniform heightens the analogy of the army. In some 
Catholic schools, the uniform was sometimes identified with a 
cassock or habit thereby confirming an impression that the stu- 
dents are like monastic novices. Perhaps fortunately, such exam- 
ples are now very rare. 

In summary, then, those charged with the management of 
schools must be aware that the saying ‘What you see is what you 
get’ does not always hold true for a person conscious of organisa- 
tional culture. Physical facilities repeatedly acquire a colouring 
that reflects deeper meanings. In fact, educational facilities are 
More prone than most to become iconic, physical symbols of 
deeply held, quasi-religious values, largely because education and 
schooling are associated with the impressionable years of one’s 
growing-up, and because parents invest in the future of their chil- 
dren. With such emotive expectations the wise manager, far from 
submitting as a victim of these characteristics, can intervene 
Powerfully to ensure that the icons preach a consistently enno- 
bling, consistently integral gospel about learning. 


Behavioural manifestations 


The enacted expressions of culture can be so intrinsic to the 
Operation of the school that we tend to view them as routine or 
purely functional and overlook their collective impact. On the 
other hand, sometimes the enactments are deliberately contrived, 
such as to acknowledge the achievements of a school hero or to 
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celebrate an important event. 


12. Rituals 

Much of what is done in schools is ritualistic; indeed many of the 
procedures and routines of school organisation are ritualised for 
efficiency and ease of administration. These are functional, utili- 
tarian practices, but they imply that there is a ‘best’ way of doing 
things, in harmony with the philosophy, ideology and values of 
the school. The procedures may have been devised for purely 
pragmatic reasons, but there is a fine-grained relationship between 
espoused values and philosophy and what is regarded as normal 
organisational processes. When organisational behaviour, formal or 
informal, fits well, then it tells us a great deal about the environ- 
ment with which it harmonises. 

There are of course other rituals which are easily recognised 
as such - like various forms of housemeetings and pastoral care 
programmes, small group meetings of students for the primary 
purpose of providing individual support, or to enhance group affil- 
iation within the larger school organisation. Rituals can also 
become instruments of control. Rituals and ceremonies can build 
esprit de corps and pride of association, but they can similarly 
manipulate and distort, confuse ends with means, and serve less 
public agenda. Where rituals are coupled with high ideals and a 


philosophy of educational excellence and social justice, they are 
powerful tools for education. 


13. Ceremonies 

Ceremonies are celebrations of the life of an organisation, and 
may be staged to pay tribute to particular members, to ack- 
nowledge special events, to commemorate past achievements, to 
build support for current programmes or to launch a new activity. 
While rituals are regular and routine, ceremonies can be infre- 
quent, special, are often elaborate in their form of presentation, 
can be formalistic, and are usually staged at the times of greatest 
impact. Ceremonies are a public display of culture, They are 
never in the strict sense accidental or perfunctory. 

There are many occasions when a school’s activities can be 
celebrated and promoted through ceremony. If ceremonies are seen 
by students and staff to be disruptive to the normal routines and 
out of keeping with the formal curriculum or timetable, then too 
little attention has been given to their authenticity. Every organisa- 
tion needs formal enactments of its culture, and some pageantry 
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reinforces the impact. 


14. Teaching and Learning 

The primary purpose of the school is the teaching and learning 
activity of the staff and students. As we discovered from the effec- 
tive schools research, a major task for school Principals, teachers 
and support staff is creating a safe environment maximally condu- 
Cive to learning. Its features include the following: 


© the relevance and appropriateness of the curricular content to 
which the students are exposed 

© the relevance and appropriateness of the teaching techniques and 
methodologies employed 

© the appropriateness of time-frames within which the activity 
takes place 

© the availability of support materials and resources 

© the appropriateness of evaluative and assessment mechanisms 
and techniques 

© the quality of the modelling role of teachers and significant oth- 
ers 

© the appropriateness of reporting procedures for both students 
and parents 

© the appropriateness of rewards for both students and teachers. 


By whatever philosophy or methodology, and within whatever 
Context teachers engage in their professional interaction with stu- 
dents, it is useful to conceptualise this broad range of activities as 
‘teaching’. Similarly, the range and variety of activities by which 
Students learn are usefully conceived of as ‘learning’. It is impor- 
tant that assessment and evaluation procedures also enhance teach- 
ing and learning and are recognised as contributors to the school’s 
Culture and ethos. 


15. Operational Procedures 

These are a working-out in practice of the conceptual structures 
underpinned by the organisation’s aims and objectives. They 
include factors like communication patterns, decision-making pro- 
cedures, techniques for dealing with conflict and accommodating 
changes, accountability and evaluation techniques, the audit of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of operations, staff development and 
SO on. The association between espoused aims and actual 
Processes should be close. Whereas many schools include in their 
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statements of aims and objectives reference to individualised 
instruction and the maximising of individual potential, their real 
practices embody, for example, large-group instruction, insuffi- 
cient individualised attention, and bureaucratic procedures which 
frequently overlook the subtle needs of individuals. Excellent 
schools tend to be more ambitious, creative and flexible about 
meeting the individual educational needs of their students. 


16. Rules and Regulations, Rewards and Sanctions 
To ensure consistency in the behaviours of members inside an 
organisation, rules and regulations are generally drawn up to 
define boundaries for activity and to guarantee predictable perfor- 
mance and outcomes. Ideally rules and regulations should be con- 
ceived of as guidelines rather than as prescriptions for behaviour. 
In autocratic or bureaucratic environments they are often inter- 
preted as absolutes, with little room for variation appropriate to 
the particular circumstance or context. A rigid observance of rules 
and regulations may be character building, but such rigidity can 
remove the element of trust in relationships, maturity, and the 
kind of growth which can only come through accepting responsi- 
bilities. Of course, rules and regulations are forced on schools by 
litigation, by industrial awards, and by disputes; the legal answer 
usually is to spell out responsibilities in explicit language. So it is 
worth noting that confrontation may well leave an unwanted 
legacy in the school’s ethos. 

The corollary to rules and regulations is rewards and sanc- 


tions. The latter are outcomes of the observance or non- 
observance of the former. 


17. Psychological and Social Supports 

Schools often claim in their official statement of aims that they 
are caring places; but, if this is a serious affirmation, the school 
will need to give sufficient attention to matters of psychological, 
social, emotional, moral or spiritual support for both students and 
teachers. In many Australian schools such Support structures typi- 
cally take the form of a school counsellor, school chaplain, pas- 
toral care groups, house groups or home groups, and the like. 
English state schools do not have school chaplains, and they are 
becoming increasingly rare in the public schools as well. How- 
ever, all organisations provide Personal support of one form or 
another for their members; it can be institutionalised or discretion- 
ary, formal or incidental. The former include mechanisms to 
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establish and honour industrial agreements, and to cover members 
against physical or psychological harm of one form or another. 
The later category can include active and visible caring procedures 
within the day-to-day activity of the organisation. 


18. Parental and community interaction patterns 

The final element incorporated into this check list for a construc- 
tive school culture pertains to the quality of interactions between 
the school and its parents and community. The traditional contacts 
through assessments and reports of student’s academic progress, 
and the (sometimes confrontationist) term or annual parent-teacher 
nights have now been expanded to include curriculum information 
evenings, psychological guidance and advice, open days and fairs, 
Concerts and displays of student’s achievements, and a more 
genuine, open-door policy whereby parents have access to teachers 
and to the school’s administration. 

The parent body of any school constitutes a rich fund of 
skills and expertise, knowledge and experience, which goes well 
beyond the capacities of its teaching staff, and excellent schools 
are now creating opportunities to enrich the educational experi- 
ences of their students by tapping this resource. Where the 
resource is unused, the school may be sending signals to its public 
that it sees learning as closeted, esoteric, and bound by teacher 
POssessiveness. Beware that the signals your school broadcasts, 
Perhaps unwittingly, are constructive and positive. 


Coda 


A school’s culture is the gestalt of all of the foregoing. As indi- 
Cated earlier, culture is present in one form or another in all ongo- 
Ing communities. It is capable of modification and transformation 
through the intentional manipulation of emphases and weightings 
of the various elements, which produce the observable differences 
among schools, even though they operate with the same funda- 
Mental resource base. 

A coordinated culture develops from a dynamic combination 
Of strong, imaginative and transforming leadership within a for- 
ward looking school community, in which consistent values, phi- 
losophy and ideology permeate all decision-making. 

It should be noted that a strong culture may be contrary to 
the Officially articulated philosophy and values of the school and, 
1n such a circumstance, a kind of counter-culture will develop 
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which will be at variance with the official philosophy and values. 
If a counter-culture continues and gathers sufficient support, it can 
result in significant cultural confusion for the members of the 
school and may ultimately become the predominant culture - a 
situation which indicates the absence of strong formal leadership 
and the presence of strong informal leadership. The role of leader 
in cultural development is potentially very powerful and funda- 
mentally very important. 

Recent writings on the development of organisational cul- 
ture and on excellence of operation point to the crucial role of the 
leader as a visionary, as having strong and clearly articulated 
values and a clear perception of the mission of the organisation. 
Such leadership attributes may also be shared by the other 
members of the organisation. In this chapter, we have tried to 
show that the development of a coordinated and constructive 
school culture can be a matter of deliberate intent. 
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Performance Indicators 
and Accountability 


Would you recognise a good school when you saw one? What 
would you look for as evidence of that quality? There are several 
answers one could expect. Some people, indeed many parents, will 
say that the ‘feel’ of the school is one of the best indicators; 
school style, school tone, school morale are qualities which one 
picks up in incidental ways and do not need to be quantified, they 
would say. Others argue that the learning outcomes or academic 
results signal whether it is a good school: ‘by their fruits shall ye 
know them.’ So these people will look for success rates in 
academic performance, reading scores, language skills, the 
numbers who compete successfully somewhere beyond the school 
and so on. Thirdly, some people will argue that there are several 
key characteristics or indicators which will demonstrate a school’s 
quality, like behaviour pattems, the cleanliness of the school 
grounds, a lack of noise, insistence on school uniforms. But in 
every case, the person making the appraisal of quality assembles, 
either formally or informally, some evidence or data as indicators 
of ‘goodness’. As Harlen warned in 1973, ‘If you are teaching 
skills that cannot be evaluated, you are in the awkward position of 
being unable to demonstrate that you are teaching anything at all’ 
(Harlen, 1973: 230). 


Objectives 


As we indicated in the first chapter, the terms ‘effectiveness’ and 
‘efficiency’ are related, ‘Effectiveness’ means that one has set a 
goal and achieved it. In consequence, it is impossible for an 
Organisation or a person to be effective unless there has first been 
a specification of goals. 
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When these two terms are used by economic rationalists, it 
is assumed that the objectives are capable of clear definition and, 
usually, also of quantification. It should then be possible to collect 
numerical or financial data which will indicate overtly whether the 
objectives have been achieved. And that is one of the problems 
with education, for some of the most highly regarded objectives of 
leaming are personal, self-transforming and intangible. How does 
one quantify a child’s tears, or the wonder of great music, or a 
shift in one’s value system, or an attitudinal change, or a religious 
experience? Frequently these learning experiences come from a 
Process which by its very nature must look inefficient, sometimes 
haphazard, often experimental. Those who are concerned to meas- 
ure leaming outcomes or to assess both the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of schooling must somehow accommodate these intensely 
personal and transcendental aspects of education. Educators have 
always had difficulty in defining both the objectives of education 
and some of the most desired outcomes, and they always will. 

Even so, it is important to recognise this essential charac- 
teristic about effectiveness; it assumes a Prior definition of objec- 
tives and some means of measuring to see whether those objec- 
tives have been achieved. Indeed the effective schools movement 
has been based upon that Premise, namely that schools have 
objectives and they ought to be tested, Because educators have 
been unable to define and measure some of the desired outcomes 
of schooling, the measurers seized upon the indicators which were 
available and were being used already. Since all teachers seemed 
to be involved with teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
effective schools movement has used the standardised test scores 
for reading and number skills as the prime indicator of effective- 
ness. In doing so, the movement has in effect defined the prime 
purpose of schooling as the raising of literacy and numeracy 
skills. Those schools which grind away at these Purposes to the 
exclusion of other, more intangible aims are likely to come out on 
top in terms of ‘effectiveness’. Yet an effective school on this 
measure may well be one where you would not like to send your 
child; it could have a stifling and repressively narrow focus which 
both belies and belittles what we really look for in a liberal, 
liberating education. 

A third term, ‘excellence’, 
Excellence implies that some are b 
peaks of achievement which onl 
endowed can reach, and that it 


has now completed a trilogy. 
etter than others, that there are 
y the superlatively skilled or 
is not only possible but also 
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desirable to draw up rank orders to demonstrate this characteristic. 
What is more, excellence is defined on a scale that someone 
selects; it may not be a scale which you are happy to accede to or 
agree with. 

This point was well demonstrated in a commentary on the 
book Fifteen Thousand Hours (1979), the account of the Rutter 
study which has had such a profound impact on the effective 
schools movement. Michael Sterne pointed out that the correla- 
tions between some of the factors looked at in the study were not 
high, in particular those between academic outcomes and 
behaviour. ‘Strikingly,’ he said, ‘the second best school on the 
academic measure was the worst for behaviour,’ but he comments 
that we should not be surprised at this result because ‘the factors 
which operate to produce academic success are different from 
those which operate to produce good behaviour’ (Sterne 1979: 
198). So it is not adequate to talk about good schools without 
first asking the question, ‘Good in what respect?’ Individual 
schools are likely to be good at some things and not so good at 
others. Further, one needs to ask who is defining ‘goodness’ in 
this context, whose agenda is being served and what devices are 
being used to judge the extent of ‘goodness’. 

Ralph and Fennessey (1983), for example, in their survey 
article about effective schools, propose a ‘set of benchmark cri- 
teria for what the concept of effective schooling ... should 
entail’. Their five criteria are as follows: 


© The school ‘should produce high achievement in basic academic 
Skills that are not narrowly curriculum specific’ 

© Those high achievement levels should persist over time; they 
Suggest for at least two consecutive years and with at least two 
groups of students 

© The achievement levels, the school should be able to demon- 
Strate, are ‘consistently high for more than a single grade’ or year 
level 

© Achievement gains ought to be ‘characteristic of the whole 
School rather than of individual grades’ 

© All of these characteristics should exist ‘even when researchers 
control carefully for student background’. That is, the achieve- 
ments need to take note of the socio-economic profile of the stu- 
dent population (Ralph and Fennessey, 1983: 690). 
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These criteria, of course, focus on academic achievement entirely, 
but they have the merit that they are in operational terms and are 
subject to measurement and verification. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on educators to clarify what an effective or excellent school is 
according to their criteria, how to produce that kind of school and 
how to demonstrate objectively that it is such a school. 

All of this underlines the importance of clarifying objectives 
and of basing assessments upon them. School objectives often 
seem to be vapid, uninteresting, wordy and cumbersome. They 
seldom have the turn of phrase which can inspire effort or much 
excitement. They tend also to be treated lightly for two reasons - 
they seem remote from the realities of the learning processes 
going on in classrooms with teachers and students; and they are 
not made the basis for testing. Objectives mean little unless they 
are accompanied by a regular monitoring of whether the school is 
achieving them. In short, schools need to get their act together. 
They need to define their prime objectives, put them into opera- 
tional terms (that is, what will go on in particular classrooms to 
give meaning to those objectives) and then regularly assess the 
school’s performances against those objectives, using evaluation 


methods which are comprehensible to whichever public the school 
needs to impress. 


The Dror model for evaluation of public policy 


In his landmark book entitled Public Policymaking Re 
(1973), Dror argues that those who set public policy ought to be 
able to demonstrate that a policy is in the public interest and is 
achieving the objectives for which it was brought into being. He 
admits that this task is very difficult because of the complex 
nature of much that goes by the name of policy, and the same 
holds true for education (and education policy). Nevertheless, it is 
better to ‘develop a rigorous approach to analyzing, evaluating, 
and improving’ policy than to leave it as the plaything of ‘implicit 
assumptions, one-sided views, and halo effects we all use for lack 
of anything better’ (Dror, 1973: 25). 

Dror’s work is valuable because he has been so systematic 
and programmatic in developing his model to evaluate public pol- 
icy and performance. He has derived a consistent and relatively 
simplified pattern after analysing thousands of individual cases of 
policymaking and evaluation. He therefore provides a logical 
framework which educators can make use of in evaluating the 


-examined 
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effectiveness of their schools and school programmes. 

To determine quality, he says, it is first necessary to select a 
Criterion or criteria; in effect, these are the categories or topics 
upon which we choose to make judgements. Then for each of the 
Criteria we must determine a standard, a baseline or yardstick for 
making the assessment. Criteria can be of two kinds, Dror says, 
which he labels as primary and secondary criteria. 


Primary criteria 


In a business firm, for example, which exists primarily to make 
money, profits become a primary criterion. They can be counted, 
quantified, measured. In the same way, productivity may be a pri- 
Mary criterion. In this case, the firm calculates what inputs are 
needed to produce the output; this will include the cost of equip- 
Ment and materials, power and fuel, rental and interest on loans, 
advertising and other associated outlays; manpower costs for such 
items as salaries and overheads will also be included. These pro- 
duction costs will then be subtracted from the returns on output - 
like sales and income from profits. ‘Net output’ is the result of 
income less production costs, and demonstrates the extent to 
which the company is productive. 

In education, as in many areas of public policy, a calcula- 
tion of ‘profits’ or ‘net output’ or ‘productivity’ along these lines 
is usually impossible, and it is necessary to invent a more sophis- 
licated assessment, usually based upon secondary criteria. 


Secondary criteria 


Dror explains that secondary criteria are made the basis for assess- 
Ment when the primary criteria are too difficult, too complex or 
too intangible to measure. A secondary criterion, therefore, con- 
Centrates on only a part of the desired outcome and it is chosen 
“because it is considered . . . to be positively correlated with, and 
More measurable than, the net output’ (Dror, 1973: 26). Secondary 
Criteria can be found for the several parts of any activity, and may 
be conveniently considered under the four headings: 


© Process patterns 

® Secondary outputs 

® Organisational structures 
e Inputs and resources 
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Let us consider each of these in turn, for they suggest a way for 
educators to select indicators for school performance when the 
more intangible objectives of schooling are too elusive to measure. 


Process patterns 
If it is not possible to assess the primary criteria satisfactorily, 
then one can examine whether the process delivering the end 
result is as good as it can be; for process variables will affect the 
output. Dror suggests eight aspects for examination. First, there 
should be efficient policy-making machinery and procedures. The 
policies about making policy (for which Dror coined the terms 
‘metapolicy’) ought to be scrutinised and checked. Secondly, there 
ought to be formal procedures for receiving feedback and acting 
upon it. Thirdly, an essential part of policy-making is devising an 
adequate strategy for its implementation. Fourthly, policy must 
always be converted into operational terms and someone must 
always be charged with doing this. Fifthly, every policy decision 
should be preceded by a search for and consideration of the alter- 
natives. Sixthly, the policy process needs good planning, timet- 
ables and cut-off dates. Seventhly, the policy process should be 
overt and logical, avoiding ‘hidden extras’. And finally, every pol- 
icy has non-rational or extra-rational aspects (i.e. values) which 
must be considered. 

Thus the process of making policies (or setting objectives 
and carrying them out) will be sound to the extent that these eight 


considerations are regularly and formally addressed in that pro- 
cess. 


Secondary outputs 

Dror argues that when the primary output cannot be easily defined 
or measured, there are at least some secondary outputs which can 
be identified and assessed. These include the clarity of the policy 
statement, its internal consistency and whether it can be made 
operational; the political and economic consequences that will 
flow from the policy; and the probable social, real-life changes it 
might cause. These can be identified and assessed and they will 
give at least some indication of whether the primary objectives are 
being achieved. 

It is easy to convert this criterion into an educational con- 
text. We often assess the curriculum by looking at the school pro- 
gramme, the kinds of curriculum packages or materials being used 
and the appropriateness of the planned content to the children and 
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the social setting of the school. These are nevertheless secondary 
criteria; they do not tell us what happened to particular children 
who studied those materials. 


Organisational structures 

It is a commonplace that, when primary objectives are hard to 
define or measure, assessors turn their attention to the perceived 
adequacy or efficiency of the organisational structures which 
deliver the outputs or the service. Dror comments that those struc- 
tures are likely to be sound if there is a unit constantly and sys- 
tematically monitoring them; if the structures include the capacity 
for long-term and short-term planning; if there is specificity about 
who makes the policy, who implements it and who ‘sells’ it to the 
target audience; if there is clarity about the roles which individu- 
als, small cells and branches play in the processes; and if there is 
explicit coordinating machinery, ‘due processes’ and ‘proper pro- 
cedures’. None of these elements should be left to chance in any 
Structure. Is this true of the organisational structures within 
schools? But good structures do not guarantee good learning; they 
are secondary criteria for judging effectiveness. 


Inputs and resources 

In essence, the quality of the end-product will be partly dependent 
on the adequacy of the resources provided to produce it; and these 
can be identified, documented and assessed. 

None of these four sets of secondary criteria will guarantee 
the quality of the end-product. The learning outcomes are the pri- 
Mary criteria. But there is a high probability that they will influ- 
ence either for good or ill the nature of that end-product, and 
assessing these secondary criteria will give some indication - 
albeit at times tenuous - of whether the prime objectives are being 
achieved, or are likely to be. 


Standards 


Once primary or secondary criteria have been identified for the 
characteristics or qualities or activities which we want to be 
evaluated, Dror says, it is necessary to set the standards for the 
evaluation. In short, each criterion, either primary or secondary, 
Needs a measuring device to be associated with it. 

The seven most often used methods of arriving at a standard 
are then listed by Dror. All of these can be, and indeed are, used 
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in education. 


Comparison with the past 

Dror calls this the simplest and most widely used standard. We 
measure where we are now against where we were at some time 
in the past and then assess whether we are pleased with the pro- 
gress we have made. It is the typical approach used in research, 
where the results from a pre-test are compared with those of a 
post-test to determine the effectiveness of a certain intervention or 
experimental process. It is also the typical teaching device. The 
students are tested to see whether they have made learning gains 
from the beginning of the year, term, or unit to the end of it. 


Quality of other systems 

In this case, another system ‘whose relevant variables are similar 
enough to permit meaningful comparison’ (Dror, 1973: 62) is 
selected and used as a gauge of progress. In other words, you 
compare yourselves with something or someone or some organisa- 
tion like you. This is also a common teaching device; an external 
or system-wide examination compares students in one year-group 
with those in the same age-grade cohort elsewhere. 


Desired quality 

A third way of devising a standard is to make a precise definition 
of the level you hope to reach or to function at; Dror calls it a 
“level of aspiration’. A series of tests over time will then log how 
closely one’s practice comes to reaching that level of performance. 


This method is implicit in the competency-based curricular 
approaches. 


Professional standards of quality 

A fourth method, somewhat similar to the third, is used in areas 
which are professionalised - such as in medicine, law, education 
or welfare. Here the ‘judgements of highly developed profession- 
als’ are sought and they are asked to set a standard they consider 
satisfactory. This method has been often used in education - pro- 
fessional librarians have defined an appropriate level of resourcing 
for school libraries; architects and teachers have defined desirable 
space requirements for school amenities; teachers have defined 
safety levels for laboratory or workshop use; experts have defined 
levels of competence needed for skilled work. The evaluations 
then measure how closely real practice comes to meeting the 
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professionally defined standard. 


Survival quality 

A fifth device is to define ‘the minimum quality ... needed to 
achieve a high probability of physical or social survival’ (ibid.: 
64). It is possible to state, for example, that, if a certain level of 
resourcing is not provided, a programme has no chance of success 
and should be abandoned or not begun. That level becomes a 
baseline for the programme. As another example, educators do 
define what a student needs as a basic level of functional literacy 
in order to survive as an autonomous citizen in the community or 
what levels of attainment a student must reach to have a chance of 
Surviving the next grade-level and it is in these contexts that the 
term ‘failure’ has real meaning, viz. below the survival level. 


Planned quality 

In a case where this standard is employed, a target quality is set 
(even arbitrarily), and a programme or plan is drawn up in an 
attempt to plot the movement to achieving the goal; it usually 
includes a timetable which sets deadlines for each step towards 
that goal. Many curriculum packages and school syllabuses use 
this programmatic method. 


Optimal quality 

Dror defines optimal quality as ‘how good it could possibly be’ 
(ibid.: 67); so it is feasible to use imagined perfection as the 
yardstick against which real achievement will be measured. 


In summary, then, setting standards of this kind and making 
evaluations based upon them is not new territory for teachers, and 
they have used these methods to judge the effectiveness of their 
School, their pupils’ performances, and their own. 


Sub-optimising 


There is a final component to Dror’s evaluation model. So far it 
has included a search for, and then definition of, the criteria upon 
which the evaluation will be based; when the primary criteria 
evade adequate analysis, then one needs to select secondary cri- 
teria as substitutions. These could include the administrative 
Processes, the organisational structures, the quality of the 
Tesources devoted to implementation and nominal, or second- 
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order, outcomes. 

For each of the criteria selected there needs to be a standard, 
a point or scale for comparison. Typical strategies have been to 
compare with the past, to compare with a similar system else- 
where, to devise a ‘level of aspiration’, to get an expert to state a 
desired standard, to draw a minimum threshold below which sur- 
vival cannot be guaranteed, to plot a pathway and deadlines to a 
planned point or to compare against perfection, an optimal quality. 

But if one evaluated all these things across all the criteria, 
there could well be no time left to do anything else! Evaluating a 
policy or practice is after all not the prime objective of the organi- 
sation. So, Dror suggests, it is wise to sub-optimise. Put another 
way, we sample; we cut down the evaluations so that they give us 
data upon which we can extrapolate or guess at the generalities. 
And we typically do this in three ways, namely by limiting the 
evaluation in time, to a small population and to a selected area of 
activity. 

Let us use an example. A school has as one of its prime 
objectives the development of language skills, a global aim. To 
give expression to the aim, teachers will define ‘language skills’ 
in operational terms (spelling, writing, speaking, reading and so 
on) and then devise professionally determined levels year by year, 
grade by grade. If the school (as an entity) wishes to demonstrate 
that it is making progress with the development of language skills, 
it becomes a major undertaking to test such progress every day 
across all criteria or topics and across all students at every grade 
level. Typically, the school staff will sub-optimise, limiting the 
evaluation to, say, one criterion like reading aloud, presuming that, 
if a child can read fluently, there is a strong likelihood that the 
other language skills have also been acquired. But it is time- 
consuming even just to run reading tests every day. So the school 
again sub-optimises and decides to test formally the students for 
the skills of reading aloud three or four times in the year, at the 
end of each term, say. Even then, a testing scheme across all 
grade levels may be unwieldy and hard to handle. So the school 
sub-optimises again by choosing a smaller sample population - all 
those in the third and sixth grade-levels, for example. Thus the 
evaluation is limited by time, area, and population, and one makes 
judgements about the whole (the whole school, the whole teaching 
programme, the whole student body) by generalising from sample 


testing of some parts. The Dror model is summarised in Figure 
9.1, 
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Figure 9.1 The Dror Model for Policy Evaluation 


Standards 


Primary criteria 


e Primary output o Comparison with 
e Profits or gains the past 

© Quality of other 
Secondary criteria systems 
Process pattems Desired quality 


e Professional 
standards of quality 
e Survival level 
e Planned quality 
e Optimal quality 


e Secondary outputs 
© Org. structures 
Inputs and resources 


Sub-optimising 
o Time 

e Population 

e Area of activity 


Audience 


If schools were as systematic as this over evaluation, it would not 
be necessary to rely so heavily upon standardised test scores. For 
example, a school could satisfy its audience or public by having 
an expert (or a group of parents for that matter) listen to the read- 
ing aloud of a group of students and report whether they are at a 
Satisfactory level of performance. In the past, the school inspector 
Performed this role, reporting to an ‘audience’ at head office about 
the school’s performance. In short, the method of evaluation and 
the shape of the report stemming from it depend entirely on to 
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whom the report is addressed. Whether the objective is to provide 
feedback to teachers, a public justification to the client-parents, an 
audit for head office or as public advertisement of excellence will 
determine the shape, style and content of the evaluation report. It 
Must not be assumed that one report can satisfy all these require- 
ments. Indeed, a major problem in the past has been that educators 
have been confused about who was the audience for any one 
evaluation. 

The Dror model, therefore, provides a systematic framework 
within which to develop the several elements of assessment. The 
logic of the model can be illustrated by several examples. 


Example I: The Cambridgeshire scheme 


In 1984, the Cambridgeshire local education authority imple- 
mented a ‘performance management system’ for its education ser- 
vice which was in many respects consistent with the Dror model. 
The head office staff was taken through five steps as follows in 
order to systematise how they would collectively function: 


1, Clarify why the organisation exists. 

2. Clarify the administrative and managerial structure to deliver 
that service. 

3. Define each job clearly within that structure. 

4. Clarify the medium-term policies and objectives for each job 
and section. 

5. 


` Affix the accountability about the delivery of the service on 
to particular jobs. 


Once the ‘accountabilities’ had been allocated, position by posi- 
tion, administrative unit by unit, the consultants then drew up in 
cooperation with the role incumbents a set of ‘performance meas- 
ures’ which the officers would use to monitor their progress 
towards fulfilling the tasks for which they had been made respon- 
sible. The measures were based upon achievable ‘goals’ which 
were made explicit. The officers then drew up their ‘action 
plans’, a timetable for the achievement of intermediate goals. 
Finally, the consultant team built a system of ‘performance 
reviews’ whereby every member of the organisation would regu- 
larly meet with an ad hoc panel (one member of which was 
always the officer’s Supervisor) to discuss the actual progress 
being made, what revisions should be made, resource deficiencies, 
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performance and so on. The process is represented in Figure 9.2. 
The intention was to implement a similar scheme in every school 
but the complications were so great that the scheme could not be 
made to extend that far. Even so, the example demonstrates how a 
logical framework can be put in place for monitoring performance 
and organisational outcomes. But to introduce this scheme across 
all schools was so large an assignment that it threatened to subvert 
the prime objectives of the system. Evaluation can become too 


obtrusive, too time-consuming. 


Figure 9.2 Cambridgeshire Scheme, 1984 


Accountabilities 
Performance measures 


Action plans 


Example II: School resources 
For many years the effectiveness of individual schools or school 
Systems was judged upon resources inputs and not on outputs. 
These input factors could be quantified, of course, and typically 
included: 


© teacher salaries 
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© staffing levels 

© the qualifications and experience of staff 

© the number of books in the library 

© per pupil expenditures 

© the age and quality of buildings 

© the extent of provision in special purpose areas like science and 
craft laboratories 


Accreditation procedures still widely adopt this device, on the 
assumption that the better resourced schools and colleges will pro- 
duce the better learning outcomes. This assumption was exploded 
by the Coleman Report in the USA in the mid-1960s, which 
demonstrated that home background, not school inputs of any 
kind, was the chief contributor to academic success. Even the 
longitudinal Rutter study in the UK in the 1970s showed that 
many of these physical resource inputs had little impact on perfor- 
mance, either of the school staff or the students, The secondary 
criteria were found not to correlate, or not well enough, with the 
primary criteria. 


Example III: A Nation at Risk 


The national study into excellence in USA schools published in 
1983 under the title A Nation at Risk took a more sophisticated 
approach. It included a section called “Indicators of the Risk’ list- 
ing documentary evidence of the decline in pupil achievement 
drawn from international test score: 
age achievement levels over a quarter of a century, Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) Scores, reading test scores, the extent of 
remedial mathematics courses in Post-school institutions, entry 
tests for military service and so on. The study group had targeted 
on competency tests, on measuring outcomes rather than resource 
inputs (A Nation at Risk, 1983: 8-9). 


S, functional literacy tests, aver- 


Indicators 


It turns out, then, that there are many indicators which could be 
used as measuring sticks. A study aimed at drawing up suitable 
methods for use by universities and institutes of higher education 
in OECD countries (Hufner, 1987) identified hundreds that are 


currently employed. That study classified them under the four 
headings of: 
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Internal performance indicators 
Operating indicators 

Extermal performance indicators 
Staff productivity indicators 


FW boi 


Figure 9.3 lists some of the devices which fall under these head- 
ings. The study went on to show that institutions have not been 
as systematic as one would expect in the way they have used 
these indicators, There is a tendency, for example, for teachers and 
lecturers to use indicators which will give them feedback on their 
Students’ and their own institution’s performance, but they often 
tend to overlook the need to give their publics, their clients and 
their trustees (or employers) the kind of feedback which will reas- 
Sure those groups about the enterprise’s quality of performance. 
Supplying these data can be both strategic and prudent, even if 
Such action may not be mandatory. 


Mission statements 


It is important to note that there is an essential difference between 
a Statement of objectives and a ‘mission statement’. Objectives are 
for an external audience; they tell the outsiders what the institution 
Stands for and hopes to achieve. A mission statement, on the other 
hand, is for internal use; it defines the particular targets which the 
insider team has set for itself for the immediate future. The 
Slightly religious overtones of the term are also significant. A mis- 
sion statement does not have to be limited to bland prose; it ought 
to contain the metaphors and imagery which build on the symbols 
that inspire enthusiasm and commitment. A mission statement is 
Short, pithy, sometimes emotively coloured, forceful and pointed. 
It coheres effort. It sets out to recruit the willing expenditure of 
energy and drive by those associated with the enterprise. 
According to Brown a mission statement is: 


a charter that defines the basic business or businesses in 
which the enterprise will engage, the types of products it will 
make or the services it will provide, the markets it will serve, 
and perhaps how the company will conduct its affairs 
(Brown, 1984: 44). 


It is essentially teleological, a statement about ends and causes, 
about ‘reasons for being’. The mission statement defines not only 
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what the enterprise will attempt to do, but also what it will not do; 
it focuses the energy of the organisation (or person, since we can 
have our own mission too) on what can be done well, on what 
niche it or we will fill. 

With these things in mind, Brown gives six principles to 
bear in mind when one draws up a mission statement. First, it 
defines what we want to become, rather than what we are doing 
now. Secondly, it gives ‘an appropriate criterion for defining the 
business’, what category of enterprise this attempts to be. Thirdly, 
the definition must strike a balance between being too broad (and 
therefore vague) and being too narrow (and therefore too specific). 
Fourthly, it must not contain chaff, empty phrases and terms. 
Fifthly, ‘all those who will be affected by it in a significant way 
ought to grasp its implications and be able to live with them.’ And 
finally, the statement must be short, preferably fewer than 25 
words (ibid.: 51-52). So, Brown counsels, any enterprise which 
does not have a mission statement ought at least to try to draft 
one. 

A mission statement is like the team’s game plan; objectives 
on the other hand relate to the rules of the game and how to play 
to win; and accountability concerns the scoreline. 


Accountability in context 


Let us recapitulate on the argument thus far. We began by point- 
ing out that assessment or evaluation can have several purposes, 
only one of which may be to demonstrate accountability. We esta- 
blished the need to state objectives before we can develop indica- 
tors of whether those targets are being achieved. We then dis- 
cussed Dror’s model for evaluating, which included establishing 
primary and secondary criteria, standards for each criterion, and 
how to sub-optimise. We are now in a position to consider the 
purposes to which an evaluation may be put, bearing in mind that 
accountability is merely one among several aims. To give a con- 
crete base to the discussion, we take the case of evaluating a 
teacher’s performance (see Beare, 1988). 


Teacher appraisal 
No professional educator in his or her right mind would advocate 
that there should be no teacher assessment. Any enterprise OF 


activity needs assessment, review and constant searching for better 
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Figure 9.3 Taxonomy of Indicators in Higher Education 


1. INTERNAL PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 


Average length of study 
Success rates : graduation rates 
Distribution of students 
Market share of applicants 
Teaching performance 

Student leaming outcomes 


2. OPERATING INDICATORS 


Class sizes 

Staff : student ratios 
Student work loads 
Resource usage 
Space usage 

Assets & equipment 


3. EXTERNAL PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 


Acceptability of graduates 
Destination of graduates 
Employer/community feedback 
Awards & honours 


4. STAFF PRODUCTIVITY INDICATORS 


Publications 

Contracts 

Invitations 

Citations & qualifications 
Membership in professional bodies 
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practices; any professional operator needs that kind of informed 
feedback too. The problem has always been that several incompa- 
tible purposes tend to become entangled in the one practice and 
thereby destroy its effectiveness. Teacher assessment is one such 
area. r 
In considering the question of teacher assessment, then, it 
behoves the educator community to make its ground rules concep- 
tually clear and fully understandable. The architectural dictum 
‘fom follows function’ applies as strongly to teacher assessment 
as it does to the shape of buildings. Two prior questions largely 
determine the nature and the mode of the assessment adopted: 


© The first question is ‘Why is this assessment being carried out?’ 
© The second is ‘What audience do we have in mind to read the 
findings?’ 


In consequence, the prime purpose and the proposed audience 
need to be made manifest before the assessment exercise begins. 

There are five often-used purposes behind teacher evalua- 
tion, and we cannot presume that an evaluation carried out for one 
Purpose will produce results usable for another purpose. The five 
common assessment purposes are as follows: 


Assessment of the teacher for professional improvement 
Assessment to determine the teacher’s fitness for promotion 
Assessing the teacher in order to improve the school 
Assessment in connection with accountability 

Assessment of the teacher’s performance in order to 


improve learning outcomes; put simply, this is research- 
oriented assessment. 


a EOE 


Consider each of these purposes in turn, and how the focus, 
method and assessor change as the purpose changes. 


1. For teacher improvement 


When a teacher’s performance is assessed with the idea of 
improving his or her practice, the exercise is akin to coaching. 
The teacher is a willing partner who will gain from the exercise. 
The person carrying out the evaluation will be regarded as a 
skilled mentor, trusted and respected by the person being 
evaluated. To ensure that full value is gained from the process, 
the teacher will be concerned to reveal to the mentor all those 
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areas where his or her practice is not as skilled as the teacher 
wants them to be, for in this context there exists an opportunity to 
become a champion instead of an also-ran. The audience for the 
assessment is the person undergoing the review; and the direct 
feedback allows the recipient to improve his or her practice. It is 
usually confidential feedback; the findings need be shared only by 
the reviewer and the one being reviewed. 

In past years, the inspector often undertook this task of 
coaching and advising teachers to help them improve in. their 
teaching role. If there is no inspector, then someone else needs to 
be chosen, formally or informally, for the task. In fact teachers 
may well make the choice, selecting one of their peers or a trusted 
colleague. 


2. For promotion purposes 

Teaching performance must at times be evaluated to determine 
whether the teacher is ready for promotion, or to grade the teacher 
so that an employing authority will know which teacher to appoint 
to a position for which there are several contenders. In this con- 
text, it is likely that the teacher being evaluated will be at pains to 
hide from the evaluators any inadequacy in his or her teaching 
Practice and will attempt to highlight all the strong points in his or 
her performance, It is a situation completely opposite to the one 
where the assessment is for coaching purposes. In the one, 
weaknesses are examined and indicated; in the second, strengths 
are emphasised and weaknesses concealed. If the same assessor 
attempts to undertake both tasks, the one being assessed will no 
doubt play safe and keep hidden any weaknesses, just in case they 
will be brought to light in the promotion assessment. So the 
assessor-for-promotion-purposes, no matter what his or her skills 
may be, must be an inadequate coach, since information secured 
in one context may be applied detrimentally in the other context. 
In this model, the assessor is an agent of the employing authority 
and the audience for the evaluation report is the authority with the 
Power to promote or to select. 

In recent years, there has been intense lobbying to ensure 
that the one assessed has access to the same assessment findings 
as the prime audience - the superordinate authority. This access 
has been pressed for to ensure fairness to the person being 
assessed, to put that person on an equal footing in any appeals 
arena and in any situation where inaccurate or biased information 
Could be used as the basis for judging the relative merits of 
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several candidates, in short, to ensure openness. 


3. Evaluation for school improvement 

If the evaluation is carried out for school improvement, and espe- 
cially if the exercise concentrates on the school’s prime task (the 
stimulation of children’s learning), then the performance of the 
teachers may be a crucial part of the assessment. In this model, 
however, it is as though the whole teaching team is being coached 
rather than just one player (as was the case with the first model 
we discussed). Inspectors and HMIs have carried out ‘inspections’ 
for this purpose for many decades; the object of the exercise is not 
to assess individual teachers but rather to determine how well they 
combine to produce a fully functioning institution. A perceptive 
reader of the school appraisal report can distinguish between the 
lines those areas and teachers which enhance or detract from the 
school’s effectiveness. 

In this model, the assessor or assessing team are agents of 
the authority responsible for running the school, or of the school 
itself, or of both, and their report would be written for that audi- 
ence. The report could become an action plan to enable the school 
to improve its own operations, or the report could be used by 
management to redistribute resources, to provide more support or 
to vary staffing and staffing structures. An assessment for school 


improvement, in other words, should lead to some change and the 
report would recommend in those terms. 


4. Evaluation for accountability 


Teachers - and schools - may also be assessed in the name of 
accountability. In simple terms, evaluation for accountability is an 
audit. This kind of assessment can be fairly routine and is some- 
times entirely statistical. It is likely to be driven, quite legiti- 
mately, by an economic and a political imperative. Any authority 
which provides resources, including finance, is likely to ask that 
some account be given about how those resources were used, 
whether they were committed to the purposes for which they were 
provided, whether they were efficiently spent and what profits 
they produced. It is increasingly likely that performance indicators 
and productivity measures would be used. In fact, the receivers of 
the resources could be regarded as derelict in their duty if they did 
Not provide some account of their stewardship. 

The assessor in this case acts for the r 


esource providers OF 
for management, 


and the audit report is addressed to that 
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audience. It will obviously influence the future allocation and size 
of resources, and will be the basis for policy and resource plan- 
ning. A bad assessment can, therefore, lead to penalties - perhaps 
a rearrangement of resources, some disciplinary action against 
operators who do not conform with management targets and prior- 
ities or a reshaping of the programme and its budget. Less often, 
an audit report can lead to incentive payments and rewards, either 
tangible or intangible. 


5. Assessment for research purposes 

A fifth purpose of assessment is to provide feedback so that those 
associated with the professional field can develop new insights 
about the leaming process or can extend the frontiers of 
knowledge by looking at causes and effects or by testing plausible 
hypotheses and so on. Evaluation for research purposes is aimed 
at refining professional practices. In this case, the assessor is an 
expert of some kind, and the report from the evaluation is likely 
to be addressed to an expert community, the guild of people 
knowledgeable about that specialist field. Ideally, an evaluation 
Process of this kind should be a threat to no one, should be done 
with scholarly objectivity and should assume complete cooperation 
of the people involved in the exercise. 

There is a logic, therefore, about each of these five evalua- 
tion processes, and they constitute in different ways the nature and 
role of the assessed, of the assessor, of the report, of the audience 
for the report and of the action which stems from the assessment. 
In several instances, as in Modes 1 and 2, there are basic incom- 
Patibilities in several of these dimensions, and it cannot be 
assumed that an evaluation carried out for one purpose will fur- 
Nish reliable or usable data for an assessment with another pur- 
pose. Table 9.1 represents a map of the terrain usually traversed 
in one mode or another by any teacher appraisal programme. 

This survey has tried to set accountability in its context. 
Assessment for that purpose cannot be legitimately carried out 
simultaneously with assessments for other purposes. 

A theme running through this chapter has been the difficulty 
of defining the objectives of education. In spite of the logic for 
evaluation which has been outlined, it is not easy to make educa- 
tion fit into this Procrustean bed. Yet accountability is an insistent, 
and often a legal, requirement. In consequence, educators are 
Sometimes forced into practices which appear concurrently to 
Satisfy and subvert the demand for accountability. Consider two of 
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Table 9.1 Rationales for Teacher Assessment 


MODE: 4 MODE: 5 
Account- Research 
ability or Prof. 


k 
Feedbac = 
Efficient and | To improve 


effective use | student 
of resources | performance 


MODE: 2 
Teacher 
Promotion 


MODE: 3 
School 
Improve- 
ment 


To rank and 
compare 
teachers 


To improve 
team skills 


The team or 
manager 


The patron or 
owner of the | profession 
enterprise 
An agent of | An ‘auditor’ 
the team 


employer 


An extemal 
assessor 


analyst | 
Formal A report to | A productivity} A research 
grading; the team audit, report, 
advice to including including 
employer efficiency targeted 


measures of |data and 
__|some kind their analysis 


the Strategies which educators may need to adopt, namely loose 
coupling and assessment facades. 


The consequences of loose coupling 
in educational organisations 


The application of economic models and rational indicators to the 
performance of educational organisations and to teacher activity 
runs into one of the most problematical aspects of education. In 
their thesis about university administration, March and Olsen 
(1976) coined the term ‘organised anarchy’ to explain the logic of 
the way such institutions actually operate. No blame was implied 
in their description; rather it was an endeavour to represent what 
really occurs in an organisation where its most significant opera- 
tions are less easily articulated than is the case in a business enter- 


prise where the objectives are relatively obvious and straightfor- 
ward. Organised anarchy occurs when: 
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© The technologies are unclear; that is, the procedures, the ways 
of getting things done, are difficult to systematise or to keep in a 
set pattern 

© The goals are ambiguous; at least they are not easy to define in 
simple, straightforward terms which lead to uncomplicated testing 
© Participation is fluid; that is, one cannot be certain that the same 
people or the same office-holders will be consistently involved 
with any issue. 


Weick (1976), as we have shown in an earlier chapter, pointed out 
that organisational loose coupling is particularly characteristic of 
education. Systemic restructuring, for example, can often have lit- 
tle impact on the way particular schools or classrooms function. 
Even inside a school, what goes on in particular interchanges 
between teachers and children can be relatively unaffected by tur- 
bulent classrooms elsewhere in the same school. Children’s leam- 
ing programmes can flourish largely independent of what organi- 
sational patterns exist among the staff. If education is so loosely 
connected in its organisational parts, it is simply not possible for 
those in status or supervisory positions to make unequivocal 
Claims about the functioning of the several parts of the whole. Or 
to be more particular, there are literally thousands of interchanges 
which occur between teacher and taught behind the doors of any 
one classroom in any one week. Most of those interchanges are 
never supervised, or programmed, or recorded, or even assessed; 
yet the quality of life in that classroom depends directly on the 
quality of those interchanges. No principal, no supervising 
teacher, no head of department can be so closely coupled with the 
activities of every classroom to be in a position to make definitive 
judgements about the nature of instruction and learning in the 
school. The school is loosely coupled in one of its most important 
activities, the teaching of children. To impose tight coupling could 
well vitiate, by an oppressive inquisition, the delicate fragility of 
real learning, while making easier the task of giving an account of 
Oneself, as a teacher or a teaching institution. 

What principals and senior staff, therefore, tend to do is to 
buffer. They become, as it were, gatekeepers, allowing scrutiny of 
Operations only to the extent that the tender growth of learning 
within the classroom remains protected. The school and the princi- 
Pal need to take soundings to be satisfied that real learning and a 
wholesome atmosphere prevail within the school and in every 
Place where leaming is to be sponsored and enhanced; 
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experienced educators do this by collecting a myriad of incidental 
indicators. But once their sensibilities as professional educators 
have been satisfied, they then act as the protector of that enter- 
prise, standing at the gate to ensure that what passes through from 
the outside (including those seeking accountability) will enhance 
and not destroy. 

And those who ask for accountability must also understand 
the nature of loose coupling in the education organisation, even in 
the educational act. It is endemic to the act of teaching, a strength 
as much as a weakness. They too should ask for the indicators 
which will satisfy their need for feedback, but which will not be 


so oppressive or obtrusive as to get in the way of the real business 
of education. 


Assessment facades 


In their article (subtitled ‘Formal structure as myth and 
ceremony’) Meyer and Rowan (1977) argue that many organisa- 
tions are incapable of giving an adequate account of themselves, 
but that their public is satisfied if they are seen to be conforming 
with culturally condoned behaviour. They say that most organisa- 
tions are de-coupled in some of their activities, but there are 
‘highly rationalised myths’ about the way organisations operate. 
So if an organisation has a good organisation chart, if its offices 
are appropriately listed and labelled, if its programmes and formal 
activities are suitably tabulated, they construct a reality of effi- 
ciency which the surrounding culture accepts. 

Elsewhere this is called an organisational facade. If the part 
of the organisation which the outside world sees sends the right 
signals, looks appropriate, has what appears to be acceptable ritu- 
als and behaviours, the public will accept it for what it tries to be. 
Those signals will confirm a ‘socially constructed reality’. People 
will make the assumption that things are as they seem. When that 
occurs, the organisation and its members can carry on with their 
activities largely unburdened from stifling scrutiny. 


In general, then, the accountability i 
, then, tabilit fairl 
fundamental questions: E ERa ' 


š T there some primary objectives about education and learning 
which can and should be regularly assessed? How can that assess- 


ment be done? And who should i 
mene be the audience for that assess 
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© Given that many of the most significant aspects of education 
and schooling are either difficult to define or are incapable of for- 
mal assessment and supervision, what indicators will give a rela- 
tively reliable gauge of whether the school is doing a satisfactory 
job? How often do these indicators need to be used? And to what 
group or groups does the school staff need to give regular account 
of performance? 

© Given that many of the aspects on which the public judge a 
school, its teachers and its students are formalised facades, ritual- 
istic and ceremonial behaviours, what should the school and its 
staff do regularly to retain public confidence in what it is doing or 
attempting to do? 


This chapter has attempted to show that there are systematic 


frameworks within which schools and teachers can attempt to 
answer those questions both with credibility and conviction. 
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Projecting a Public Image 
About the School 


In a previous chapter we discussed the way we image organisa- 
tions; we tend to favour some metaphors more than others to 
describe how the organisation or school works, and then that 
recurrent imagery becomes tangible in many incidental aspects of 
the institution’s life and functions. If the leading images are satis- 
fying and suitably expressive of what the school stands for, they 
ought to be projected, and can be evocative, uplifting, transform- 
ing, becoming a picture which conveys meanings more powerfully 
than many words. These metaphors ought to be the basis for for- 
mulating the view about the school or organisation which its pub- 
lic as well as its own members hold. This chapter explores ways 
in which this act of creation might be carried out. 

The public face which schools and school systems present to 
the world has been left for too long to agencies outside the 
Schools. Indeed, one gets the impression that a bad name for edu- 
cation is often consciously cultivated, not the least by bad media 
publicity, and by influential citizens, parents, politicians and 


industries. The litany of sins listed by those in the marketplace has 
included accusations that: 


© Teachers are always on strike; they are selfishly concerned 
about their own conditions, not about the welfare of children 


e Schools are badly equipped, understaffed and badly housed 
© School discipline is bad 


© Students are unable to read, write or cal 
els of proficiency 
© Schools prepare their students poorly for the job market 


® Government schools are so bad that people are now putting their 
children into private schools 


culate at acceptable lev- 
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© Educational administration is characterised by red tape, bureau- 
cracy and over-regulation 

© School principals are reactionary, opposed to good ideas, not 
very competent and resistant to community involvement 


and so on, and so on. The assertions are generally unproven, 
except by anecdotal evidence or generalisations derived from one 
or two examples, and an educator would probably say they are 
generally wrong. Yet, in this context, it is not a question of what 
is right or wrong; it is a question of what people believe or are 
made to believe, and those beliefs can be manipulated, controlled 
or changed. It is largely a question of image-building and of those 
to whom educators entrust this task. In private enterprise, since 
profits and economic survival depend on it, image-building is not 
left to others or to chance. You buy image-makers, you advertise 
and you mould others’ opinions about yourself and your organisa- 
tion. 

It is fairly easy to understand why education is criticised 
when economic conditions are adverse. Consider three aspects of 
the way these negative attitudes form. In the private sector, high 
inflation or high costs cut into profits. Lower profits decrease 
industry’s operating margins. So industry pulls in the belt, cuts 
salary costs and reduces the number of people employed. In addi- 
tion, using technology to save on overheads helps rekindle profita- 
bility. Why employ four or five typists, for example, if a word 
processing machine will do the same work for lower costs? 
Accordingly, the job market shrinks, comparatively speaking. 
Since in this context a secondary school education or a diploma 
course no longer ensures a job, at least in the way they did in the 
past, people assume that there must be something wrong with the 
secondary school education or the diploma course. The standards 
must have slipped: education gets the blame. 

Secondly, in the public sector, a similar kind of scenario 
takes place. When the government experiences high inflation or a 
recession or spiralling costs, it has the alternatives of increasing 
taxation to cover the costs of public services or else of cutting 
back those services. Since it is clearly counter-productive to cut 
services which produce revenue, the brakes are applied first to 
those which produce no revenue, at least, directly. So the pruning 
hook usually falls first of all on health, education and welfare. It 
helps, of course, if the government can argue that education or 
health services or welfare are inefficient, not delivering adequate 
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services and therefore deserving of the cutbacks and a shake-up. If 
public opinion can be so moulded, then the government can 
escape political odium in making the cuts. Furthermore, just as in 
the private sector, since higher productivity and efficiency can 
possibly be gained if more work can be done by fewer people, the 
numbers of public employees are reduced. Those with a previ- 
ously acceptable level of education who were once employable in 
public service positions are now passed over in favour of the 
better qualified, so the public assumes that the education of the 
former must somehow be at fault. In addition, since productivity 
and efficiency are the targets, then quantification - mathematical 
measures - are used to demonstrate the extent of productivity. 
Education, which has always been soft on such measures, is 
thereby highly vulnerable. Indeed, inappropriate measures will be 
used when no others are available; hence SAT scores, 
literacy/numeracy tests, reading test scores and examination mark 
aggregates can all be used inappropriately as productivity meas- 
ures. In a situation the root cause of which is economic, they look 
like economic indicators, 

The ‘taxpayer’s revolt’ produces a third scenario. High infla- 
tion means that government services cost more. When taxes are 
increased to meet these Costs, the taxpayer sees more money being 
Spent with no visible improvement or increase in the services. For 
example, higher salaries for teachers may bring no increase in 
teacher numbers, or in the level or quality of the teaching service. 
So the taxpayers become vocal if Not politically militant. They 
Object to higher taxes and they become critical of the services pro- 


vided by government. The service closest to hand feels the heat 


first. Thus the locally delivered services, and those with which the 


public has most of its involvement - health, education and welfare 
- again take the brunt of the public anger. 

In this context two disabling, even destructive, responses 
can occur in the public services, First, the agencies set up to serve 
the public may begin to fight amongst themselves in a selfish 
scramble for a bigger slice of a smaller cake. Their self-regarding 
actions and apparent lack of concern about the public they are 
supposed to be serving further sours Public opinion. Secondly, the 
degenerating economic situation can sour the people who deliver 
the service to the public, making them bitter and inclined to retali- 
ate in strike action or in working to regulations or in giving a less 
effective service. Both reactions are understandable but are in the 
long term counter-productive, Rather, creative but hard-nosed 
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responses to the new conditions are needed, new strategies, new 
configurations for the limited resources and clear priorities for 
action. 

We need to admit first of all that there are not likely to be 
massive increases in spending on education, except perhaps in 
those areas which produce short-term effects in national produc- 
tivity and which improve competitiveness in the international 
markets. So, in specific terms, money to employ comparatively 
more people in the education industry is not likely to be a viable 
option, and if educators or policy-makers want to sponsor reforms 
which require additional manpower, then trade-offs will have to be 
offered up from elsewhere in the education budget. The education 
industry will not have the resources to buy everything on its shop- 
ping list, and improvements based upon simplistic educational 
arguments will simply not be funded. Indeed, educators may have 
to contend against a new ‘cult of efficiency’ in education, to use 
Raymond Callahan’s term (1962), and it will influence how edu- 
cators grade and document pupil achievement, how the education 
tax dollar is spent and accounted for and how the educational 
workforce is deployed. 

This state of affairs, then, has introduced a kind of free 
market to education, which means that no school can assume it 
has a monopoly over any group of students, or over resources. As 
in industry and commerce, the school with a bad track record over 
industrial stoppages, or over productivity, or over customer satis- 
faction will quite simply lose clients and thereby some of its fund- 
ing, its staff and its per capita resources. 

In short, then, the image which individual schools project 
has now become a matter of survival. So if your school wants 
customers and resources in the next few years, it had best pro- 
claim how good it is, how competitive are its services, how excel- 
lent its staff; it should parade its strengths rather than its deficien- 
cies. It should use its resources - capital, monetary, personnel - in 
ways that will maximise its priorities. Only successful, positive, 
confident, client-oriented schools will have a right to survive or be 
rewarded with improved resources. 

In summary, then, difficult eco 
economy mentality in education cou 
years: 


nomic times and the market 
Jd produce in the next few 


© Increasing independence for all schools 
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© Increasing exercise of parental choice, with parents shopping 
around among all schools, public and Private ies 

e Increasing diversity among schools, with a continuing trend for 
parents to sponsor new schools which have a clearly defined 
values framework within which to operate; schools, that is, will 


become sensitive to the expressed expectations of its client popu- 
lation. 


Defining the terms 


Pursuing the question of improving education’s image beyond a 
cute analogy into the realm of deliberate action leads to a substan- 
tial literature and some very interesting experience in the private 
sector. For the analysis, we must clarify some of the terms now 
being used, in particular ‘corporate personality’, ‘corporate iden- 
tity’ and ‘corporate image’. In our definitions, we lean heavily on 
Olins’ book entitled The Corporate Personality (1978). 

The term “corporate Personality’ refers to the character or 
the culture of the Organisation, the style of life or mode which a 
group of people develop as they create an organisation. Such A 
culture can be deliberately changed or fostered; but whether it 
develops by plan or by chance, there is such a culture as soon as 
an organisation comes into existence. ‘Corporate identity’ is dif- 
ferent from “corporate Personality’. There are some physical 
features, some Observable characteristics which allow us to iden- 
tify one person from an 
characteristically wear, th 
handwriting or their Sty 


built up by a collection of ident 


© a logo, a visual 
firm’s trade mark 
© a house style, a format w 
Stationery, its letter heads, i 
its advertisements 


ea livery, that is, a colour 


symbol which is easily recognisable as the 


hich Consistently runs across the firm’s 
ts directional signs, its furnishings, and 


| d code which determines how its 
delivery vehicles are painted, the colour of its advertisements, the 


clothes and uniforms of employees, its sales Promotion materials, 
its packaging designs and so on 
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© work codes, a set of behaviours and dress which employees are 
required to adopt: for example, the pervasive use of uniforms, and 
the consistent style of places like Macdonalds, Electrolux, IBM 
and Telecom 

© an appropriate name, especially a brand name: a great amount of 
care, thought and intricate planning goes into what a business 
house calls itself and its products. 


‘Corporate image’, therefore, is how you and I read the company, 
what we think about it, how well we regard it. One could say that: 


© corporate personality is the culture created by the people who 
make up an organisation 

e corporate identity is that collection of actions and materials 
which signify what the company is like. Corporate identity is the 
outward manifestation of corporate personality 

© corporate image is the perception which others form, from the 
combined impact of company personality and company identity. 


The image issue is much more complicated for schools and educa- 
tion than it is for a single industrial or business enterprise: 


© Each school has its own image and style. Principals and teach- 
ers are aware that the school is the most elementary unit in the 
education industry and they have a good record in projecting a 
Satisfactory image of it. But the milieu in which a school operates 
and its image are heavily dependent on more global and less local 
Considerations } 

© The schools in a town or area tend to project a collective image. 
Thus people may say: ‘the schools in (a particular town) are ener- 
getic and innovative’ or ‘the schools in (these particular suburbs) 
are middle class’ 

© The school system within a state, province or county also pro- 
Jects a collective image; and people also carry an image about a 
Particular country. Consider the way we compare schools’ (a 
huge generality!) in the USA, Canada, France or Sweden 

© There is also an international image about education, at least for 
the Western World. So people talk in general terms about prob- 
lems of literacy and numeracy, Or youth unemployment, or falling 
Tolls, 
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If that were not enough, the cake may be cut other ways; people 
may generalise about primary education in comparison with secon- 
dary education, for example. So educators are faced with multiple 
educational cells, each of which can be treated separately, or in 
layers or in collectivities; and the whole makes up an organic 
mass which may be called The Education Industry, which some- 
times behaves like a multinational conglomerate, which has a col- 
lective image and whose several parts also each project their own 
images. But the complexity of the task should not deter educators 


from attempting some positive action, in the interests of their 
schools and their students. 


Identifiers of image 


Projecting a positive, constructive image of the school can best 
begin by asking the questions, ‘What characteristics does this 
school have which make it different from any other school?’ and 
“What characteristics will identify this particular school, so that 
when I plumb my memory I shall be able to say ‘‘Oh yes, that’s 
the school which has or does such and such???’ Apparently it has 
not occurred to many educators not only that each school ought to 
be distinctive and different, but that each one is - and sometimes 
in ways that are anything but flattering. It is thus a serious ques- 
tion to ask how well a particular school’s image has been fostered, 
for an image is built up in many, incidental ways. Some of the 


school’s characteristics which are creating a strongly negative 
impact could, with very little care, be turned to strong advantage, 
or be remade, 


Let us take a particular example. A certain school has a 
school hymn, ‘We build our school on Thee, O Lord’, written by 
Rudyard Kipling. The facts that it does have a hymn, and that it is 
a hymn rather than a Song, are significant as indicators. That it 
was written by Kipling, whose writings are associated with the 


height of the British Empire, is also important for the school. The 
hymn has a refrain which goes: 


Dear Lord, we pray, 


d Thy Spirit may 
Be present in our sc 


hool alway, 


The problem is that the verse was palpably untrue, at least in the 
sense the ordinary person would read it. The Christian ethos and 
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spirit were not always evident in the way the school operated. It 
did not pervade the way every teacher related to every student, it 
was not an overriding concern in every school rule, or in the way 
the school set its examinations, or in the attitudes which the 
school inculcated wittingly or unwittingly in its student body. 
Indeed, much of the institutional in schools is antithetical to such 
a posture, And, of course, that is part of the problem, for if one 
makes a deliberate attempt to build an image for a particular 
school, the image must ring true. Its clients will very soon see 
through hypocrisy. This is not an argument against the image- 
building notion; it is rather an argument for genuineness, for 
honesty, and most of all for an act of will. The image-building 
exercise assumes that the members of the school community will 
collectively say, ‘This is what we want our school to be, and we 
strive to make it so, even though we may often fall short of our 
mark.’ : 
What might educators do to build a strong image for a 
school or system? Here is a check list of questions to ask: 


© What particular, identifiable organisational style does this school 
now have, and what do I want it to be? 

© What documents, already in existence, pu 
words? Are they constantly referred to, consu 
a starting point for planning? 

© Who established that style? (That wi 
Organisational style!) 

© Which characteristics best highlight th 
© Can the school guarantee that the be 
staff conform with the desired ethos of the school? 

e What impression does the school building create from the 
Street? (Get someone you know and trust to stand on the footpath 
and describe aloud what impressions are formed when facing the 
building.) 

© What face does this school s 
impresses my attention as I walk throug 
I see? How inviting, off-putting, or con 
Signs? To whom does the visitor first sp 
Person’s manner? 

e How easy is it to phone the schoo 
and what impression does her voice convey? 

© What impression is created by the way the staff dress, or talk, 
Or speak to children? 


t it most clearly into 
Ited, quoted, used as 


ll reveal something about 


e nature of the school? 
haviours and style of all 


how its visitors? What first 
h the front door? What do 
fusing are the directional 
eak? What about that 


1? Who answers the phone 
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e What visual symbols (logo, motto, monogram, colour scheme) 
identify the school? What organisational style and what ethos do 
they convey? 
e Is there a consistent livery or house colour and style adopted for 
the school? 
© What impression is created by: 

- the principal’s office, including its decor and arrange- 

ment of furniture? 

- the classrooms? 

- the staff rooms? 
e Look collectively at the documents which have been sent out to 
parents Over the past month or term. Are they first class produc- 
tions? How many have there been? (That will tell you something 
about the organisation.) Who sent them? (That will also say some- 
thing about the organisation.) What impressions, especially sub- 
liminal ones, are conveyed by the wording, the expression, the 
subject matter? For example, do a spot survey to identify how 
much of the content deals with such items as money matters or 
organisation, and how much deals directly with education and 
leaming. 
© What regular ways does the school use to speak on TV and 
radio, or to appear in the press? And what items are dealt with? 
And if they have dealt with teaching and learning, how interesting, 
or lively, or dynamic, or gimmicky, or deadpan, or conventional 
do they seem? 
© What ceremonials and ceremonies are regularly conducted at the 
school: assemblies, chapel services, speech days, and the like. 
Analyse their format and their ‘message’; is that what the school 
intends to convey about itself? 
© Take another look at the wording of the school hymn, school 
song, the war cry, and consider the message and its quality. 
© How often, how well, and in how much detail does the school 
report to each parent on the progress of his/her child? 
© Consider the mode of reporting. What does that say to the 
parent about the part the parent plays in the school, or in the edu- 
cation of her child? 
© Is the school’s annual report to its community or, if a verbal 
presentation, a first class, readable, informative document that 
highlights education, learning and children? 
e How much money is the school prepared to pay on school pub- 
licity, on advertising itself? What budget has been set aside from 
school funds for this item this year? 
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All these factors contribute to the school’s style, help to create its 
atmosphere and tone and as a collectivity fashion the school’s 
public image. What is more, this activity of image-building is a 
worthy one, for the students served by the school or system are 
the ultimate beneficiaries. Consider three aspects. 

First, image has a powerful impact on how well the child 
learns, because the parent’s attitudes to the school have a direct 
impact on the child. Image is an important factor influencing the 
slippage of enrolments among the sectors, and the educator who is 
serious about the wellbeing of his or her students needs to be seri- 
Ous about how the school is perceived among parents. 

Secondly, a large number of teachers do not seem to appre- 
ciate that the school is only one element in a much larger educa- 
tional enterprise, and that how any one management unit (or 
school) and any one employee (or teacher) behaves affects 
education’s total image - and often in unfortunate ways. Teachers 
- of all those in the so-called professions - seem prone to criticise 
their own colleagues publicly, thereby breaking. one of the basic 
tenets of professionalism, and to criticise the educational practices 
of other teachers and of other schools. Perhaps just as damaging, 
they speak cynically and destructively about their professional col- 
leagues in management positions and often disparage in public the 
Teputation of the system of schools to which they belong and of 
which they are essential parts. It is no wonder that the image of 
the education industry is bad when its own members are unthink- 
ing about its public standing. When, for example, did you last 
hear a principal or a school board/school council/governing body 
chairperson or county councillor praise the practices of another 
School (especially of a neighbouring school) and advertise its 
excellence? ORIA 

The third point is related, and concerns the political implica- 
tions. Image begets public esteem; esteem creates public support; 
public support begets political attention; and political influence 
begets finance and staff numbers and governmental „pnorty. 
There is no magic in the formula. Education can win tangible pub- 
lic support and finance when respect for its operations and output 
are high, but kill community regard and in the same process one 
kills the supply of resources. Thus a common pattern emerges out 
Of surveys conducted into parental attitudes to schools. When 
asked, many parents tend to say that the school which their chil- 
dren attend is very good, but that something is wrong with educa- 
tion generally. They believe that all the other schools must be at 
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fault; but theirs is exceptional. 

The implications deserve comment. It is the overall image 
which determines political support and therefore resource levels. 
Happy parents associated with one local school hardly constitute a 
lobby powerful enough to influence the funding priorities of a 
state, provincial or national government. But when parents do 
unite, they usually seem to attack politicians over what is wrong 
in education, over what is deficient and over what is not being 
done. Rarely do they project the image of a group firmly commit- 
ted to excellence in the system and determined to highlight the 
best and most admirable practices within it. What transformations 
would occur if such a positive approach were to be adopted by 
educators and parents? 

If one fosters hatred or ill-will inside any living system, it 
spreads like a cancer creating sourness, an internal festering and 
ill-health. To be specific, if people keep sponsoring antagonisms, 
anger, a cynicism about other people and their motives, if they 
keep pointing to the things that are wrong in education, it is quite 
likely to cause to grow in the young clients of the system meta- 
phorical tumours. On the other hand, a school or system which 
encourages well-being, absolute honesty, love and not hate, and a 
belief in the fidelity and trustworthiness of other people will reap 
a harvest which it is impossible to predict. By many incidental 
means we create the feelings about and within a system. The fact 
is that the things to which you choose repeatedly to draw attention 
and the matters which collectively you put before your friends and 
the community reveal very clearly what your motives are, what 
you consider important and in what you are prepared to invest 
your time and your enthusiasms; those repeated sayings then influ- 
ence your actions and those of other people. 

What would happen, we wonder, if a set of people like edu- 
cators for a whole year refused to be drawn into any public debate 
on education which did not focus on how children learn? Would it 
not be refreshing, if, for a whole year, they kept out of the public 
media any dissensions which related to working conditions, pay 
scales, teacher promotions or industrial matters, if these were 
matters treated away from the public press? What new image 
about education would emerge if educational spokespersons 
always spoke on educational matters, about children and learning, 
about the competence and excellence of educational colleagues? 
We are not arguing that educators should hide their problems, 
conceal bad practices or remain passive about issues that are 
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important; but must they speak so constantly about bad practices, 
about things that seem to be wrong? Why do they undermine the 
public standing of their committed colleagues, criticise the 
enterprise’s managers, raise doubts in parents’ minds about the 
wellbeing of their children who are in the community’s schools, 
and weaken educators’ and their own credibility? Could educators 
sponsor positive trust, poise, confidence and ecological harmony 
around the learning child? And think what such a spirit could do 
in terms of image, support and public respect if it were breathed 
into education throughout the land. 

To demonstrate what a school can do to foster public 
goodwill and confidence in its operation, and to build a strong 
public image, we consider now ten aspects of the matter which 
Ought to be addressed. 


Consistent professional behaviour 


A spate of books, published in recent years, has attempted to 
explain why some firms have been able to maintain market leader- 
ship and reputation for excellence. Corporate culture is a common 

every excellent firm 


feature of all the formulae. Put another way, 


apparently goes to considerable expense and planned effort to 
mally respected and inter- 


ensure that there is an identifiable, exte 
nally honoured pattern of behaviours and attitudes held by those 
people employed by the firm. Olins (1976: 28) puts it this way: 
All the organisations we have looked at try to inculcate a per- 
manent attitude and set of standards in those who belong. 
Second, they have an opportunity to do this because they 
influence the manner and style in which the group behaves, 
and the environment in which it lives. Third, they are 
thorough in the use of the opportunities available to them. 
Fourth, they are anxious to impress the world outside with 


their homogeneity and strength. 


It is important for those associated with schools to recognise that 
if the analogy with business firms is to be preserved, this con- 
sistency should characterise the teaching and administrative staff, 
Not the students who are the clients of the school or system. There 
needs to be, in short, a code which governs the behaviour of those 
who provide the educational service. That being so, how do edu- 
cators shape up to the Olins prescription? Could we say of 
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educators that they are careful about the attitudes of their col- 
leagues; that they insist on high standards in themselves and in 
other teachers; that they demand a positive style in their group 
behaviour; that they use the school environment, the physical shell 
of the school, to emphasise that style; that teachers are thorough 
in policing their own professional behaviours; and that they are 
anxious to impress their publics with their consistent excellence 
and strength? 

It is obvious that in the well regarded organisations these 
behaviours are not left to chance. Anyone who breaks the pattern 
faces discipline or dismissal, for the company’s market niche can 
be maintained only by deserving confidence and customer satisfac- 
tion. Olins cites IBM to demonstrate the point about consistent 
excellence of performance. He argues that ‘the most striking 
characteristic about IBM style is its ubiquity ... Whatever it’s 
doing, IBM wants to be top’ (ibid.: 30). Anyone who represents 
IBM ‘has the whole crushing burden of IBM’s imagery sitting on 
his head’. The person is expected to arrive on time, be dressed 
appropriately, be polite and to conduct the business with crisp 
competence. He comments that the IBM style is based upon the 
premises: 


set the highest standards, demand the highest levels of perfor- 
mance, create an atmosphere in which people think they are 
better than anyone else and they will believe it and perform 
accordingly. (ibid.: 102) 


One essential component determines whether such a style will sur- 
vive. This culture develops only if it is managed from the top. 
The chief executive (or executives) must demand it, and they 
probably need to have a formal corporate strategy - or a master 
plan - to make it work (ibid.: 173). Does education have that kind 
of competency, leadership and planning? It would need the princi- 
pal and the staff to negotiate amongst themselves what the profes- 
sional code of behaviour is, and then very seriously to require it 
of all who join the school staff. 


Institutional training 
Consistency of behaviour, of performance and of image rarely 
comes by accident. It is usually developed by means of a sus- 


tained training programme, beginning with a careful induction 
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process. Olins cites the case of Unilever, an international company 
with a ‘very powerful corporate identity’. Unilever’s great strength 
(he says) is in its training systems. It teaches people not only how 
to be good at marketing and other specialised techniques, but also 
how to be good Unilever people. There is a Unilever way of 
behaving, a Unilever way of getting on with other people and a 
Unilever style of doing business that anybody who has ever dealt 
with Unilever recognises. The company can ensure this homo- 
geneity across national frontiers and among different cultures only 
by having ‘powerful internal disciplines and predictable behaviour 
patterns’ (ibid.: 30). 

Educators as a profession have an enviable record for pro- 
fessional development activity. In most developed countries there 
are extensive inservice education programmes available, they are 
well patronised, are well organised and led usually by members of 
the profession. There are many energetic professional associations 
to which educators belong. Teachers frequently attend conferences 
- local, national, international. And as a group they are among the 
best users of the formal, continuing education facilities. A fifth of 
the postgraduate students in Australian Universities and Colleges 
of Advanced Education are teachers, a large proportion of whom 
are taking higher degrees or diplomas through part-time, after- 
hours study. The largest single group of Open University diploma 
and degree course students in the UK comes from the teaching 
Profession. Indeed, the way the teaching profession has raised 
itself virtually to a graduate service in several countries inside 
about three decades is impressive by any criterion. So the teacher 
record of professional training makes a strong, positive story - one 
worth talking about and publishing. s é 

Adding the next dimension of induction programmes or 
Particular schools or units, of conducting regular in-house pro- 
grammes and developmental activities (and they can be of many 
kinds), and of building acceptance about appropriate collective 
Professional behaviours, that is the point at which an pele 
Profession’ usually crosses the boundary and becomes eta 
widely and publicly as a profession. It needs to be noted, too, that 
a profession can slip back across that boundary of public esteem, 
as both the medical and nursing professions in some countries 
have discovered following militant industrial action by their 
unions, 
How does the educator group and the staff of a school com- 
Pare against such a criterion? Do educators concentrate on 
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learning about the craft of education and give too little attention to 
appropriate professional behaviours? (One needs to consult any list 
of inservice education offerings before one answers that question.) 
Does the teaching profession have ‘powerful internal disciplines’ 
and who imposes them - industrialised teacher unions, or head 
office controls, or a shared professional ethos? Do teachers have 
‘predictable behaviour patterns’? (What response would one get 
from a person in the street if asked to state what teacher actions 
are predictable?) Are educators overtly dedicated to excellence of 
learning outcomes? And how can they best communicate that ded- 
ication? 

In summary, then, strong public regard and support are 
likely to be by-products if educators as a group - or as a school 
staff - ensure that there is a coherent, continuing and comprehen- 
sive training programme for all the staff on a school site. Training 
ought not to be the sole responsibility of the individual teacher. 


Product diversity and customer choice 


The educator community could learn from one of the oddities evi- 
dent in the commercial marketplace. In many commodity areas 
complexity, diversity and the impression that the customer has 
multiple choices are cultivated by the advertisers. Are you aware, 
for example, how many brand names the cigarette giant W.D. & 
H.O. Wills markets? The same is true in the detergent, toothpaste, 
soaps and toiletries fields. Is it not curious to discover the one 
firm conducting an advertising war against itself by sponsoring 
competition among its own brand names? There are several rea- 
sons why. A detergent is not merely a substance that makes water 
frothy and breaks surface tension. It can be a powder or a liquid; 
it can have a lemon tang or a blue rinse; it can be different for 
dishes and for clothing (no longer will just soap do!); it can be 
biodegradable; it affects your hands differently; it creates degrees 
of whiteness, or sparkle, or smell; it can come in economy size, 
king-size, or dwarf-size; each brand is different. The customers 
have choices to suit their sense of smell, their budget, self-esteem, 
values or morality. 

Marketers know that a single scale of excellence is an 
advantage for only one group: those at the top of that scale. The 
secret of winning a share of the market is to admit, usually by 
advertising in its many forms, that there are multiple lists of 
excellence, and to argue that this product sits at the top of the list 
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you, the customer favour. There can be many winners if there are 
multiple contests. It is by adroit manoeuvres that any one product 
gains its place in the sun, its market niche. 

Much of this diversity in product or services may appear to 
be manipulated and sometimes rather hollow. But in the realm of 
education, diversity is endemic and, indeed, one of its strengths. 
The education profession should be able to demonstrate with intel- 
lectual validity and without compromising truth or morality in any 
degree that there are many categories of excellence in education - 
indeed in educational achievement - and that even the same excel- 
lence of learning outcome can be achieved by quite different 
methods and out of clearly different milieus. Healthy competition, 
Product diversity and differential excellences are desirable factors 
- in education no less than in the toothpaste industry. Why are 
educators so coy about exploiting an aspect of their craft which is 
so obviously a strength about schooling? : 

Since advertising must be honest and must not deliberately 
mislead, the provider must pose as the first question, ‘What is the 
most distinctive feature of my product or service?’ The provider 
must define exactly the quality which distinguishes this particular 
Product or service from all of its competitors. It is not an exercise 
which educators are particularly good at doing, for it requires of 
them these considerations: 


© What makes my classroom or my lessons unique, different from 
any others conducted anywhere else in this school or in this coun- 
ty or in the world? In what respects am I literally a world-beater? 
© What characteristics or features make this school different from 
any other, anywhere in this region, state or country? 

° What pattern or ‘trade mark’, recognisable by the world, do the 
members of this school community carry about with them? (Some 
Schools, of course, take the easy answer to the hard question by 
simply making their school uniform the identifier.) 


And so on. Once a teacher, a school, a region, and a system ask 
questions of this kind, there can be only one outcome: a vigorous 
Search for excellence, or rather for diverse excellences, and a 
relentless drive to highlight the particular excellence of which 
each unit is capable. Frankly, until the educational fraternity is 
Prepared to take this approach, the judgements about excellence 
will continue to be taken for them. The people at the top of the 
extant list - that one, accepted, established (but questionable) 
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pecking order - will reassert the validity of that one scale and, in 
the process, corner the best part of the market: the most money, 
the best support, the most desired students, and the power to 
choose the measuring devices which most favour their cause. 

One further aspect of this legitimate sense of competition 
within an industry should be noted. On first thoughts it may 
appear wasteful if not pointless for the detergent manufacturers to 
wage what appears to be a specious advertising campaign amongst 
themselves. What the campaign achieves, however, is a heightened 
public awareness of detergents as a whole; in short, the gross sales 
of all detergents rise. How many people now wash their dishes 
with common soap (if that product now even exists)? Only rarely 
would anyone consider using dishwashing powder for the laundry, 
or laundry detergent on dishes. If we extend the analogy to educa- 
tion, then, we could achieve a most desirable outcome, namely a 
more widespread awareness of the colour, variety and possibilities 
in education, more informed, less biased and less simplistic judge- 
ments about schools and about students, and much more sophisti- 
cation in the public discussions about education. 

So one important technique which education and particular 
schools might use is to break up the stereotypes, to diversify pub- 
lic awareness and to sponsor a variety of educational excellences. 
There is not ‘one best way’ in education. 


Capitalising on the privatisation rhetoric 


There is a further aspect to the diversity factor which educators 
could capitalise upon in order to build a strong public image for 
their school. In several western countries - including Great Britain, 
the USA and Australia - there has been extensive discussion about 
privatisation of schooling, including the so-called flight from pub- 
lic to private schools. To give their arguments some empirical 
validity, the proponents for and against public schools have 
engaged in an exchange of statistics, including the claims that one 
set of schools has long waiting lists, yet the facts affect the situa- 
tion only marginally, for in the matter of public image we are 
dealing with what people believe and we must confront those per- 
ceptions. If people believe that there is flight to non-government 
schools, then it becomes a self-confirming prophecy; people will 
act upon it. Schools have taken a long time to comprehend this 
point. 
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An interesting case was cited in the Australian capital, Can- 
berra, where there are excellent public sector schools. One percep- 
tive government school principal, on being told by a Catholic 
parent that there was a waiting list at the local parish school, 
deflated the parent by replying, ‘Yes, I know the problem. I have 
a waiting list at my school too.’ He realised that there is a mythol- 
ogy at work here. Does it matter how many are on those waiting 
lists? Merely claiming to have a waiting list says something about 
how desirable my school is. 

What lies behind the privatisation movement and what 
seems to make it so popular? First, people dislike bigness, remote- 
Ness, and regulation from afar, and teacher unions (indeed, any 
large unions) can be among the chief offenders. Any centrally 
determined prescription which must apply across the board is usu- 
ally unnecessary and it takes away from the local people, whom 
we tend to trust, the power to take action which is clearly tailored 
to our wishes and is clearly aimed at our advantage. Wherever 
there is prescription from afar, people tend to ‘go local’ and priva- 
lise, if Necessary by deliberately stepping outside the system 
which imposes the prescriptions. ree 

Second, most people value the power of self-determination, 
especially over affairs which affect them directly - and the welfare 
of their children is such an affair. Increasingly, then, parents seek 
to exercise choice over schooling, demand some voice in their 
local schools and support local authorities over central authorities. 
The more educated the population becomes, the more sophisti- 
cated are the demands and the stronger run the tends towards 
localisation and privatisation. Indeed, any central agency - bureau- 
Cracy, government, large business, union - which tries to stem the 
flood could be inundated by such a stream of locally oriented 
administrivia that the centre will be in danger of collapse from 
Overload. Decentralisation is therefore tending to become a coping 
reaction. 

If privatisation aims to give s 
Parents more genuine engagement with the pla 
dren are being schooled, and to give the teaching staff a 
fessional and responsible climate to work in, then al 
Schools can and should share in it. It must not be allowed to 
become a new means to perpetrate social injustices or inequities. 
Public sector schools can begin to win a better public reputation if 
they are allowed to develop their differences; if excellence within 
this variety is demanded; if parents and the local community are 


chools more initiative, to allow 
lace where their chil- 
more pro- 
l kinds of 
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welcomed into the affairs of the school; if it can be openly 
demonstrated how well the students are achieving; and if good, 
simple, and strong messages are fed back to the local client com- 
munity. Many public sector schools are now beginning to resem- 
ble some independent schcols, many with their own governing 
boards, with a discretionary budget, many with reasonable 
involvement in selecting their staff, and with considerable powers 
to use - even to lease - their own buildings and equipment. Whilst 
there is some variation between North America, Australia and the 
UK in these matters, in short, most schools have the power to take 
initiatives to lift their reputations. 


Networking, or using the grapevine 


Education by its very nature touches a high proportion of the 
population. Most other organisations have far less contact with 
their publics or their clients/customers. In consequence, those 
organisations do not cope (as educational enterprises do) with the 
natural human propensity to trade in gossip. This characteristic of 
education systems is one which teachers have not yet come to 
grips with. Education everywhere spawns a network of informal 
communications, in short, a grapevine. Whenever people talk to 
other people they produce a network of idea sharing, sometimes 
formal but more frequently informal. 

The term ‘grapevine’ originated during the American Civil 
War. The telephone was in its infancy and to enable officer to talk 
to officer, wires had to be strung out across trees, crisscrossing 
here and there like vines to the places where the key people were. 
The possibilities of poor reception and crossed wires were enor- 
mous; and hence the grapevine acquired the reputation both of 
rendering inaccurate, garbled messages and of acquiring a legion 
of eavesdroppers. 

In fact, the accuracy of the grapevine’s messages has been 
fairly well researched, and the results are impressive. By the mid- 
1970s, Goldhaber (1974: 123-124) could summarise the findings 
as follows: 


© The grapevine is generally fast. It far outspeeds any formal net- 
works where niceties of protocol have to be observed. Walton in 
his 1961 study concluded that the grapevine was ‘the speediest 
channel for spreading messages among employees’ 
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© Second and perhaps surprisingly, the grapevine is accurate. A 
Cluster of studies carried out during the 1970s showed that the 
grapevine’s information was correct about 80 per cent of the time 

© The grapevine clothes the information in ways that will be heard 
and in which the significance will be understood. People in 
managerial positions could leam a great deal both about their 
Organisation and their environment by analysing the transforma- 
tions which the grapevine makes to official information. An 
Organisational and social style begins to appear 

e And lastly, the grapevine is not like a telegraph wire on which 
the message travels in a linear fashion. The grapevine in fact 
sprouts like a vine, sending the message out in clusters simultane- 
ously and in a non-linear fashion. 


Why is this all so important in the context of education’s public 
image? The positive advantage of ‘networking’, as it is now called 
in the literature, could be more actively explored in the interests 
of education’s public reputation. ne 

We are aware, for example, of a system where the principals 
have constructed their own formal grapevine for communicating 
Important information; the system operates on having about six 
key persons (the primal nodes) who are then given six colleagues 
to whom they phone information; they have further contacts. The 
alerting system can spread a message throughout the school sys- 
tem within two hours. Other principals have used the same device 
with parents, formally linking them into a branching set of tele- 
phone and street contacts; he can receive quick feedback on any 
issue by using the same network. 


Market research 


Now that school-based decision-making is so widely practised 
many of the actions which in the past may have been initiated 
from head office are now falling to individual schools and to 
regions. Let it be clearly understood what this means in a formal- 
nEn School system. Initiatives taken in a school or region may be 
eard about in the head office at second- or third-hand, but the 
Ree Sees the action nevertheless and imputes it quite rightly to 
ia In short, schools and regions are part of the system, 
1 fundamentally important and very active parts of it. The 

sn Mitiators of actions must therefore now take it upon them- 
Ves to attend to all the consequences of their actions in the 
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same way as the Head Office once did. The initiators have to 
address the questions of public information giving, of appeasing 
the opponents of an action, of building coalitions and support, of 
handling the public media, of analysing ahead of time the impact 
of new policy and so on. Schools must become ‘miniature Minis- 
tries’, and public image is as much the school’s job as it is anyone 
else’s in the education system. 

_ Political parties and business firms regularly use public 
opinion polls to guide them in their corporate strategies. It has 
been suggested that in the fairly near future formal mechanisms 
will be set up so that governments can sample public attitudes to 
proposed legislation or government policy, and determine whether 
the majority would support the idea behind a new initiative before 
action is taken on it. 

Whatever the developments, however, the fact is that those 
in decision-making positions need to know how the public views a 
particular issue. Since privately commissioned opinion polls have 
now become a domestic industry, it would be prudent for the 
managers of schools to ensure that they have available the means 
to find out the level of support the community will give to partic- 
ular educational policies or enterprises. The machinery should 
include: 


© Formal feedback from parents and students 

© Carefully worked out and tested ‘indicators of unrest’ 

e Machinery for picking up ‘weak signals’ coming from the com- 
munity, those tentative and somewhat muted noises which are 
harbingers of more significant things to come. 


The school should have readily available the means to conduct 
opinion polls among a sample of its own client community. 

We are aware that some schools, or clusters of schools, are 
now developing a kind of ‘electoral college’ for their community 
so that they have available a really representative body of opinion 
on particular issues. The members need not ever be assembled 
physically in one place. The information can be mailed to the 
electoral college members, and they record their votes by mail or 
by telephone. Another imaginative proposal from a Canberra 
school was that membership on the school’s governing board 
should be determined by a kind of jury system. Instead of having 
elections for the positions on the council, the parent and teacher 
members would be chosen in the same way as a jury is 
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assembled; every parent and every teacher associated with the 
school could be called up for ‘jury service’, either for a set term 
of office or to form a committee on a particular issue. The self- 
selection which too often characterises school board or parent 
association elections would no longer prevail. 

School managers, at whatever location they operate, have in 
the past been rather unimaginative in the way they have tried to 
involve the interested public. The standard strategy has been to 
call a meeting of all parents (and to be satisfied with an atten- 
dance of a few dozen) or to call a public meeting (and create an 
arena for the demagogue). Neither device is particularly good for 
rational debate or for a representative polling of the community’s 
wishes. And if schools were more confident that the public was 
behind them and intelligently informed about the issues, how 
much more confident could their actions and practices be? And if 
the parents and the public knew their opinions were so highly 
valued that there existed a formal and regularly used means of 
Consulting their opinion before action was taken, how much more 
credible and cohesive would be the public support for the educa- 
tion enterprise? 


Using the media; and education’s own printing press 


and magazines 


One tends to think of newspapers, radio, television 
news and 


as the media to carry paid advertising and comments on 
events. But an alternative is available to educators. 

The education industry is well equipped to handle much of 
its own image-building, for it has natural and ready access to its 
Most important public, the parents, and can use those access chan- 
nels without any recourse to the public media. Furthermore, 
Schools collectively own probably the largest corporate printing 
works in the country - in the form of photocopy machines, dupli- 
Cators, word processors and desktop copiers located in thousands 
of schools and education units. It already has in existence, albeit 
in an uncoordinated mass, a bewildering set of newsletters, school 
Magazines, journals and official magazines. If educators, particular 
Schools and educational editors were less amateurish, more 
knowledgeable about impact, style and readability, and were more 
Inclined to put forward a positive, altruistic and consistent mes- 
Sage, they would discover that the power to project a new collec- 
tive image for education is within their own hands, at almost no 
additional cost. 
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In any case, it is important for a school’s managers to attend 
to their own productions. They need to be carefully edited and in 
a professional manner, they need to be coordinated in terms of 
livery, layout and content, and the productions should be geared to 
their target audience (especially in such basic areas as reading lev- 
els, vocabulary, avoidance of jargon and acronyms, reader motiva- 
tion and subject matter). The spoken, written and media presenta- 
tions from the school ought not to be haphazard, unplanned or 
below professionally established standards. 


The symbolic aspects of policy 


Thomas Dye (1978: 311-316) has argued that the symbolic aspects 
of a policy can be more significant than what the policy pro- 
gramme actually achieves. The policy impact may be more 
influential than the policy’s real effects: the policy may seem to 
achieve very little but if it convinces people that the government 
or the organisation is at least trying to do something, it may be 
successful as a policy. So, Dye (1978: 316) says: 


the policies of government may tell us more about the aspira- 
tions of a society and its leadership than about actual condi- 
tions ... For example, a government ‘war on poverty’ may 
not have any significant impact on the poor, but it reassures 
moral men ... that government ‘cares’ about poverty. What- 
ever the failures of the antipoverty programme in tangible 
respects, its symbolic value may be more than redeeming. 


Dye comments that television has made the image as important as 
the reality, and that what governments say is now as important as 
what governments do. 

In the interests of the good standing of the school, then, 
educators - and especially the principal and senior staff - must be 
conscious of symbolism, of what they associate the school with 
and in what way they do it. And even when there seems to be no 
final, obvious or definitive way to solve a problem, some action, 
some gesture which indicates the educators’ concerns, can project 
an image of a genuinely caring school. 
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Names and titles 


Naming the company, selecting the titles for its office holders, and 
labelling the merchandise is one of the devices private industries 
use in image-building. Names (whether of the product or of the 
company) can go out of date, sometimes so badly that the name 
begins to limit sales. Some corporations in recent decades have 
had to drop quietly from their company names and terms like 
‘Colonial’ and ‘Imperial’. Sometimes it can be disguised by using 
initials, as with ICI (Imperial Chemical Industries) or CSR (Colo- 
nial Sugar Refineries). A national description like ‘US’ can be a 
disability too, especially in multinational companies. Thus, US 
Rubber changed its name to ‘Uniroyal’. To cast a different image, 
the G.J. Coles emporia were renamed ‘Coles New World’. Com- 
pany mergers produce double-barrelled names like Rank Xerox to 
Preserve the proud traditions of both companies. One company 
may go by several names, as in the car, soap and tobacco indus- 
tries. And some companies, even in the public sector, have 
invented elisions like Telecom, Australia Post, or Britrail, and 
Amtrak. 
$ By comparison, educators appear amateurish in their selec- 
tion of suitable nomenclature. What impressions do we perpetrate 
by using terms like ‘Director’, ‘Director-General’, ‘Inspector’, 
ig ns Master’, ‘Principal’, and now increasingly ‘Chief Execu- 

e’ and ‘General Manager’? What activates educators’ motives 
when they choose names for particular schools or educational ser- 


ʻi 
Ices or for parts of a school? 


ressions conveyed about the 


There are .. . quite different imp! 
f educator works is called - 


School if the place where the chie 


The Principal’s Office, or 
The Head Master’s Room, or 
The Chief Executive’s suite. 


maeh title implies a different attitude toward. 
nS its members, a different vision about rel 
erent picture about that world of people (Beare, 


s the organisation 
ationships, a dif- 
1987: 17). 


Saia need to use as much care and sophistication as do other 
E over position titles, the names of buildings and parts of 
p BS, the title of the school (especially if it amalgamates ele- 

ts which have strong traditions), and the names given to 
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services, subjects, curricula and regular activities. They are all 
powerful carriers of image. 


Education’s public face 


What educators and schools say to the public and who says it are 
important. Educators should avoid the convention, ‘A spokesman 
for the Education Department said today .. .’; since education is 
itself so personal, the profession should use identifiable people, 
give their names and personalise the service. It should give kudos 
and public visibility to the people who are respected for their 
skills and who deserve praise. In the education business, however, 
who makes the regular statements to the Press? Whose face and 
whose voice do the public regularly identify with education? 

The education industry tends to use the wrong people to 
carry its image. In the private sector the general manager or the 
chief executive features in company advertisements only when the 
situation warrants it; almost never does the shop steward or the 
union boss feature and frequently the company highlights an ordi- 
nary member of the firm, or, more frequently, a satisfied client. So 
if the regular spokesperson for education is a politician, then edu- 
cation will be seen to be political. If a union official is regularly 
seen on the public media talking about schools, then education 
will be viewed predominantly in terms of industrial relations. If 
the Chief Education Officer is the regular spokesperson, then edu- 
cation may appear centralist, office-bound and authoritarian. 
Whose smiling face should be chosen? And what regular message 
should the public be hearing about education? 

Educators need to give careful consideration, then, to the 
question of who is allowed to be the educators’ voice, what faces 
continually and regularly appear on television and in the papers 
representing the education community, and what topics are treated. 
Do we need to change the actors and the image? 


Conclusion 


We have listed here ten areas which influence the way education 
is imaged by the public. We have deliberately not listed the many 
specific techniques which educators could use, for educators are 
essentially communicators and they have a good track record in 
inventing appropriate methods to meet particular teaching situa- 
tions. Educating their publics about education is one requirement 
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of their field; and we have therefore in this chapter itemised some 
of the domains which educators need to address. It will also be 
obvious by now that projecting an image is just a part of the more 
important, more embracing topic of building an ennobling culture 
within which learning can be sponsored and can thrive. Without 
such a motive on the part of educators, the act of public image- 
making can seem a hollow exercise; with the right motive, how- 
ever, it becomes a task of huge significance for the learning enter- 
prise. 
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Excellent Schools: 
Putting it All Together 


Let us now summarise the new management techniques for creat- 
ing excellent schools. We have tried in this book to give a clear 
enunciation of the actions which will assist schools and school 
systems to come closer to creating genuinely excellent educational 
environments for students and teachers. You should now be able 
to answer the fundamental questions underlying the content of this 
book, namely 


© What constitutes an excellent school? 

© In what ways can school principals and school communities act 
to enhance the learning environments of students? 

© What responsibilities belong to system administrators and to 
governments? 

© What qualities, attitudes and values are necessary in principals 
and headteachers? 

e What operational mechanisms and procedures can be adopted by 
schools to increase excellence in ways which are pertinent and 
appropriate for individual students and families? 


The initial chapter surveyed the recent interest in school effective- 
ness and excellent schools, and the extent to which these have 
been in response to, or influenced by, political agendas. The two 
most notable commentaries have been those of Coleman (1966), in 
which he argued that the school environment made relatively little 
difference to the quality of student’s learning, and that of 
Edmonds (1982) who stated that the quality of the school environ- 
ment made a significant difference to a student’s academic 
achievement. Other reports of the period - the Crowther and Rob- 
bins reports in Great Britain, for example - placed importance on 
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the occupational characteristics of parents. The Australian ‘genera- 
tion study’ also confirmed the finding that parents are critical fig- 
ures within the child’s educational environment. Thus it is reason- 
able to argue that parents play an important place in the school’s 
milieu, and that their involvement should be fostered. 

It has been an era which both encouraged and legislated for 
greater involvement of parents in the processes of schooling - par- 
ticularly pertaining to their representation on school councils - in 
an endeavour to help achieve greater degrees of school-based 
decision-making in matters of curriculum detail and school organi- 
sation. Some of these experiments have been more successful than 
others in attempting to achieve, or to account for, greater quality 
and relevance in schooling. What we do know is that, within the 
school effectiveness movement, the best schools developed certain 
characteristics which placed them apart from others. Notably, they 
espoused effectiveness but within existing structures and frame- 
works; they required the existence of outcome measures, and an 
accompanying set of accountability criteria, but in many respects 
these were too narrowly conceived; there was concern about the 
Possible affirmation of social status among schools; there was con- 
cern about entrenching domination and power distributions; and 
there was concern about the inability to be flexible enough in 
adapting to rapid change. These were all thoroughly constructive 
beginnings, but their potential, and in some respects their realisa- 
tion, were constrained by inflexibilities in both thinking and 
action. 


The more recent theoretical writings on the effectiveness of 


Schooling have given more emphasis to the qualitative aspects of 
the enterprise. A major impact on consideration of qualitative ele- 
ments was made by Greenfield in 1974. Reference to these less 
tangible elements which pertain to organisational culture in 
Schools were addressed in subsequent chapters. This amounts to a 
cultus corporis about the myriad of influences upon children’s 
leaming patterns. We concluded the first chapter by making refer- 
ence to the rich body of literature on organisational cultures - both 
that Pertaining to organisations in general as well as to educational 
enterprises in particular. 

Chapter 2 comprised a review of 
ments in educational administration, Wi 
influences since 1975, the date of the chall 
domination of the earlier era. It has been 
intellectual turmoil’ and ‘an awakening © 


the literature on develop- 
th particular reference to 
enge to the positivistic 
described as an era of 
f criticism’. The 
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approaches which have blossomed since that date reveal new para- 
digmatic ways of conceptualising schools in particular, and educa- 
tion in general. New terminology has also entered the field, some 
of which relates to paradigms which place strong economic and 
political emphases within the educational domain. However, the 
terms which have had a strong impact upon educational thinking 
and system restructuring in recent years include: loose coupling, 
culture, corporate planning, programme budgeting, and policy 
analysis. Changes to school and system management associated 
with these conceptualisations have resulted in the development of 
school councils, decentralisation and devolution of powers and 
responsibilities, and associated with these are the new emphases 
directed at the role of the principal, and of leadership in schools. 
Educational managers must have a clear understanding of these 
concepts if they are to survive the complexities of the current era. 

We followed this with a chapter entitled ‘Reconceptualising 
the School’ in which we raised questions about our common 
understandings of the role of schools and of education. We raised 
the questions: What is the difference between schooling and edu- 
cation? What are society’s expectations for schools and for school 
teachers? Can the school meet its own stated aims and objectives 
for the students they teach? Have schools over-stated their capaci- 
ties, or are they being constrained by unsympathetic structures and 
attitudes? The underlying thesis in this chapter was that schooling 
must be re-conceived of as being the responsibility of the whole 
of society, rather than just that of a government Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Expectations for schools and schooling have changed in 
the light of increasing societal pressure on negotiable outcomes 
and subsequent applications for further study and the world of 
work. Some of the operational constraints to the achievement of 
excellence in schooling were enunciated. These included the 
length of the school day, the increased involvement of teacher 
unions in all aspects of school operation and the diminution for 
many students of family and social support structures, which have 
in turn placed pressures for additional personal support on teach- 
ers, over and beyond formal teaching. There has developed a curi- 
ous tension between the rhetoric of increased devolution of 
responsibility and decision-making, and the requirement for 
greater accountability. 

In terms of schools’ stated aims and objectives, we asked 
whether we are aiming too high in our expectations for schools. 
Can we expect the school to educate the ‘whole’ child, and to take 
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on the responsibilities which were hitherto those of the wider 
community? Is society in general, and end-user groups in particu- 
lar, expecting our students to have skills and qualities which are 
beyond the scope and capacity of the school to provide? Or are 
we maintaining impediments to this greater development? 

We posed six major items for consideration which we 
believe would increase excellence in schooling. Mastery learning 
is an approach to formal education which permits every student to 
Progress at his/her own rate whilst attaining mastery over curricu- 
lar content. Vertical curriculum is the mechanism whereby this 
individualised progress is made possible. Students are no longer 
artificially grouped but may extend or restrain their progress in 
any subject within reasonable limits according to their needs or 
abilities. Teachers instruct each student on a more individualised 
basis and monitor their progress within a balanced choice of stu- 
dies. A more flexible school day and school week increase the 
Opportunity for variation within the general curriculum, whilst also 
acknowledging the uniqueness of needs of every individual school 
and school community. The corollary is the need for flexitime 
employment of school staff. This permits greater opportunity for 
personal and professional growth. Schools need to make greater 
use of the professional expertise available within their particular 
communities. There are many circumstances in which other quali- 
fied and skilled adults can assist with the formal education of stu- 
dents. Finally, schools need to reconsider the extent to which they 
can meet their own stated aims and objectives. To what extent 
can, or should, schools educate the ‘whole’ child? Most address 
only some the student’s developmental needs. Clearly, schools are 
not presently organised in a way that enables them to educate the 
whole child. Predictably schools have therefore concentrated their 
efforts on intellectual teaching and learning as their raison d'être. 

In the fourth chapter we addressed the issue of what consti- 
tutes appropriate administrative structures for schools. The Coali- 
tion of Essential Schools listed nine principles as representing the 
essence of schooling. These were as follows: 


° Schools have an intellectual focus 

7 The school’s goals should be simple 

$ The school’s goals should apply to all 

x The governing metaphor is the student-as-worker 
Student exhibitions are required 
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© Attitudes are important 

© Staff are generalists first, and specialists second 
© Education is personalised learning 

© The budget demonstrates priorities 


Within this set of criteria the instructional programme remains the 
dominant thread, and within this, the effective school will have a 
clearly articulated instructional focus, will use systematic evalua- 
tion and assessment, will have an expectation that all students will 
leam well, has an orderly and safe learning environment which 
encourages high quality teaching and learning, and the principal 
will be first and foremost a strong educational leader. 

The newer organisational principles being adopted world- 
wide include corporate management structures. Handy (1978) 
specifies a number of factors reflected in this new order: greater 
professionalism in work; management by consent; productivity as 
the basis for remuneration; smaller ‘organisational villages’ rather 
than larger institutions; and harnessed technology. Work environ- 
ments will be more collegial, status will be more fluid, authority 
will come from peer recognition, and stake-holders will be the 
decision-makers. People are seen as assets, capable of develop- 
ment and commitment, and organisation members are share- 
holders in every sense of the concept. The above dicta constitute 
a major shift in attitudes and practices when applied to most 
schools and school systems. 

Toffler (1985) argues for a major shedding of functions 
away from the centre to the subsidiary units, along with a recon- 
ceptualising of roles. Teachers should be seen as the providers of 
a highly specialised service rather than as mere employees of a 
major organisation. The autonomy of the individual school and its 
professional personnel become of paramount importance in the 
approach to excellence in schooling. Deal and Kennedy (1982) 
call for an ‘atomised organisation’ which is characterised by 
smallness, member-ownership, lean middle-management, and a 
corporate culture. Naisbitt and Aburdene (1986) list ten features 
of the re-invented corporation. These characteristics apply particu- 
larly well to schools, and refer to things like quality, intuitive 
thinking, visionary leadership, adaptability, and productivity 
rewards. 

In building a unique culture, the four domains of the struc- 
tural overlays model more appropriately address the peculiar 
characteristics and needs of human service organisations. These 
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are: bureaucratic; matrix; collegial; and political. The bureaucratic 
domain is excellent for rationally dealing with the routine, and 
where the exceptional is not a factor. The matrix mode is espe- 
cially appropriate for contrasting yet interacting operations in 
which different controls and time-lines are necessary, for example 
the use of task-forces. The collegial mode grants significant auton- 
omy to professionals and largely removes the constraints of hierar- 
chial interference. The political mode takes account of social and 
environmental changes and pressures as these impact upon the 
organisation. All four modes are necessary and school leaders 
need to ensure that they use the appropriate mode for the particu- 
lar task. The other very attractive concept which has been readily 
applied when considering educational organisations is that of loose 
coupling. However, Peters and Waterman (1982) describe a more 
appropriate concept as ‘loose-tight’ structure, one which maintains 
light controls over inanimate and technological elements of organi- 
sations but permits greater freedom (looseness) for professional 
expression. Appropriately managed corporate structures can effec- 
tively supplant the traditional and inappropriate bureaucratic struc- 
tures which bedevil most educational organisations. Functional 
designs, parallel structures and loose-tight coupling are all compa- 
tible within the new modes for school and school-system opera- 
tions. School leaders must become multi-modal. = 

Following the discussion of re-conceptualising the school 
and system structures, the issue of leadership in excellent schools 
was next addressed. The older conceptions of leadership were far 
too narrow and failed to incorporate the need for values and 
Vision. Leadership is a gestalt phenomenon, and needs oo 
Ceived of as transforming, being concerned with organisationa’ 
and operational potential and with motivating followers. It is 
Proactive rather than reactive; it is constructive rather than merely 
responsive. We presented ten thrusts associated with transforming 
leadership. These include: a vision for the organisation, and its 
Communication to the members in a way which engenders com- 
mitment; the development of a strongly symbolic culture; and a 
Critical mix of both sensitivity and caring on the one hand, and 
healthy competitiveness on the other. This concept of transforming 
leadership greatly surpasses the earlier bi-polar approaches of task 
and relationships, and even the more sophisticated contingency 
Models. Leadership includes human, technical, symbolic, educa- 
tional, and cultural forces. 
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The translation of transforming leadership into actual prac- 
tice requires a management model. In Chapter 6 we discussed the 
guidelines necessary for bringing such vision to reality by incor- 
porating a number of aspects of leadership, notably: purposing, 
values, clarity, consensus and commitment of purpose, the unifica- 
tion of people around the espoused values, autonomy and author- 
ity at the school level, school-site management and collaborative 
decision-making, ‘leadership density’, and the institutionalising of 
vision. 

We have referred to the Project on Improving Urban High 
Schools undertaken in the United States as being a useful guide 
for the management of change. Miles (1987) has depicted the rela- 
tionships of preconditions and factors as presented in Figures 6.1 
and 6.2. Our model presented for collaborative school manage- 
ment was developed by Caldwell and Spinks (1988) and is 
included as Figure 6.3. We have discussed in some detail the vari- 
ous components within the major sections of the model: the goal- 
setting and need identification; policy-making; and initial evalua- 
tion of the policy group (above the diagonal); and the planning, 
budgeting, implementation, and evaluation of the programme 
teams (below the diagonal). As indicated, this model has been suc- 
cessfully introduced into hundreds of schools in Victoria, though 
three to five years need to be set aside for comprehensive adop- 
tion, consistent with the time-line for the change model suggested 
by Miles. The model needs to be aligned with the outstanding 
leadership styles as presented in Chapter 5. 

In Chapter 7 our focus was on learning and teaching as the 
primary determinants of excellence in schooling. We provided an 
overview of the most recent trends in this area in western coun- 
tries, followed by some guidelines for the design and delivery of 
programmes for school level utilisation. A scenario pertinent to 
the twenty-first century provides some futures focus to the way 
schools may very well develop over the next 10-15 years. 

’ We cited six fundamental qualities for excellence in teach- 
ing: 


è Diagnosis of student learning needs 

© Selection of appropriate learning and assessment procedures 
© Clear communication of achievement expectations 

e Maintenance of an orderly learning environment 

© Continuous monitoring of student progress 
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© Living the values which reflect respect, acceptance, support and 
recognition. 


The provision of these by classroom teachers requires suitable 
pre-service and in-service support. Duke (1987) isolated seven 
‘key situations’ gleaned from effective schools research. These 
were: 


© Teacher supervision and development - flexibility to enhance 
individual potential 

© Teacher evaluation - in line with espoused policies 

e Instructional management and support - within a climate of 
excellence : 

© Resource Management - in keeping with policies, priorities, and 
needs 

© Quality control - continuous programme evaluation 

© Coordination - matrix supervision Te 

°® Trouble shooting - anticipation and resolution of potential diffi- 
culties. 


Fantini’s (1986) state-of-the-art concepts pertaining to leaming and 
teaching have implications for reforms in the present approach to, 
and provision of, education. There needs to be an unqualified 
acceptance of the principle that all people can learn under the 
appropriate conditions; that choice and the provision of aliena- 
tives and options both within and among schools are necessary; 
that school organisation must be vastly different to accommodate 
the multiple areas of personal intelligence (Gardner’s seven areas); 
that the accelerating technological revolution must be ack- 
nowledged and accommodated; that school-based and non-school- 
based formal and non-formal learning modes will become the 
norm; and that education must be accepted by all as a life-long 
process, f 

These considerations led us naturally to the issue of culture, 
and its application to schools. A conceptual framework = 
Presented which incorporates the two operational ieme e 5 
culture: the anthropological (social/ethnic) on the one hand, n 
the literati (creative expertise/appreciation) on the other. From this 
broadened definition we outlined a set of relationships pertaining 
to all aspects of a school’s operation. These were subdivided into 
the intangible foundations (values, philosophy and ideology) and 
their more tangible and symbolic expressions, further subdivided 
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into conceptual/written/verbal symbolism, visual/material expres- 
sions and symbolism, and behavioural expressions. We provided 
interpretational definitions of these elements to show the ways in 
which each interacts with the others, and with the wider school 
community. The extent to which this culture is shared by the 
school community, and can interact freely with the wider consti- 
tuency, is essential to its successful development and maintenance. 
Once again, the role of the leader is crucial in the development of 
culture and its contribution towards achieving excellence in school 
practice. 

In Chapter 9 we addressed the issues of performance indica- 
tors and accountability. How do we know if we have an excellent 
school? Or alternatively, how do we know to what extent, and in 
what ways, we may be falling short of achieving excellence? The 
criteria which Ralph and Fennessey (1983) believe pertain to 
excellent schools includes high academic achievement as an on- 
going quality throughout the school, and after controlling for 
background variables. For the purpose of establishing the presence 
of such qualities, we have utilised Dror’s (1973) model for policy 
analysis. To determine quality, it is necessary to establish criteria, 
and for each criterion there must be established standards. In edu- 
cation, the primary criteria are more difficult to calculate than they 
are in a business firm, and thus secondary criteria must be esta- 
blished: process patterns, output, organisational structures, and 
input. Once these are established, standards must be set for 
evaluation. Dror lists seven such standards 


© comparison with the past 

© quality of other systems 

© desired quality 

© professional standards of quality 
© survival quality 

© planned quality 

© optimal quality. 


The final component in Dror’s evaluation model is sub-optimising, 
that is, compartmentalising into manageable bits, and typically 
these relate to time-frames, populations, and selected activities. 
Were schools to adopt the Dror model, the task of determining 
productivity would be very much easier. These productivity meas- 
ures constitute performance indicators, and those used in OECD 
countries are classified into four main categories: 
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© internal performance indicators 
© operating indicators 

© external performance indicators 
© staff productivity. 


We need to bear in mind that accountability is only one of several 
aims. For example, the five common assessment purposes for 
teacher appraisal are as follows: 


© for teacher professional improvement 
e to determine fitness for promotion 

e for school improvement 

e for accountability 

© to improve learning outcomes. 


In general, there are three fundamental questions which underlie 
all teacher and/or school accountability: What should be assessed? 
How often should assessment be undertaken? What public needs 
the report? ; 

In the final substantive chapter, we discussed the issue of 
how schools project a public image. The first point to be made is 
that image-building should be a conscious and purposeful activity 
undertaken by the school, not by others on behalf of the school. 
Secondly, the measures adopted should be relevant: economic 
indicators will measure economic efficiency but not necessarily 
educational quality or effectiveness. The difficult times confront- 
ing most western societies are likely to produce the following 
results in the immediate future: increasing independence for all 
Schools; increasing exercise of parental choice; and increasing 
diversity among schools, with increasing sensitivity to the school’s 
espoused values. 

We discussed the terminology used in image building. There 
are subtle but important differences between the terms ‘corporate 
identity” (the external public face of the school), ‘corporate per- 
Sonality’ (the internal culture created by the members) and ‘cor- 
Porate image’ (the subjective perceptions which others form about 
the school on the basis of corporate identity and personality). 
However, schools and educational enterprises in general are much 
More complex than their corporate cousins when it comes to 
‘mage-building and marketing. To assist in this task we have pro- 
vided an extensive check list of questions schools should ask of 
themselves, Such questioning needs to be comprehensive, wide- 
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ranging, and honest. We have followed this with ten aspects per- 
taining to image. These are: 


e Consistent professional behaviour by the school’s principal and 
teachers 

© Institutional training - that is, professional development for the 
school’s personnel (both formal and informal induction and in- 
service) 

© Product diversity and customer/client choice - we need to capi- 
talise on the fact of difference and uniqueness to generate excel- 
lence 

© Capitalising on the privatisation rhetoric - act to create greater 
local autonomy, and with it greater excellence of operation 

© Networking, or grape-vining - teachers need to utilise these 
potentially constructive mechanisms for their professional advan- 
tage and their students’ benefit 

© Market research - schools must seek information about client 
needs, and the relevance of the school’s response 

© Using the media, as well as your own publicity - become pro- 
fessional about news-making and news-casting 

© The symbolic aspects of policy - illusion can be as important as 
reality 

o Names and titles - since words carry images, educators must 
choose their words carefully 

© Education’s public face - educators must be careful about who 
act as their spokespersons. 


The education of the young is one of the most noble enterprises in 
which mankind is destined to engage. Our entire existence rests on 
our ability to do it well. Our past, our present, and our future has 
been, is, and will be, shaped by the quality of our educational 
activity. So teachers have an awesome responsibility in the nurture 
of future generations. Teaching is not a trade, it is a calling. It is 
Not just a job, it is a profession. It is not something in which one 
engages merely for self-seeking rewards, but rather for the service 
which one can give to those who need and seek knowledge and 
skills. Anything short of excellence either in terms of the input 
by teachers or the output of educated people will prove to be 
nationally costly, economically inefficient, and philosophically 
philistine. 

This text has been about schools, principals, teachers, stu- 
dents and communities. Each school has a unique culture; each 
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principal has a distinctive style; each teacher operates in an indivi- 
dualistic way; every single student is both unique and precious; 
every community creates an idiosyncratic environment for learn- 
ing. So excellence anywhere grows from elements that are both 
peculiar and particular. We have tried to give a guide for improv- 
ing the process of schooling. Excellence in schooling quite 
literally means excellence in every facet of the school’s operation. 
Our students are our future, and schools build their future. The 
immediate responsibility to make these places excellent is ours. 
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Some New Management Techniques 


The pursuit of excellence is much discussed with reference to education, but the 
question remains, ‘How can a school become excellent?’ This book 
demonstrates that excellence depends on good management which, in turn, 
depends not only on a clear understanding of good management theory, but 
on the ability to translate theory into practice. 


The authors offer profound insights into three crucial areas of leadership: 
culture, structure, and public accountability. Drawing on areas outside 
education, such as advertising and business, they discuss many innovations that 
are already current — flexitime, the vertical curriculum, mastery learning, 
community support — and depict ways in which these can be brought together 
into a total educational experience. More strikingly, however, they look ahead, 
examining the potential changes to our concept of schooling: for instance, 
those brought about by the growth of information technology such as the home 
computer and the interactive video. 


CREATING AN EXCELLENT SCHOOL emphasises that at the heart of 
outstanding schooling are visionary leadership, a clear sense of purpose, and 
creatively conceived and flexible support structures, 
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